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Editor’s Introduction 


When Alexander Alexandrovich Malinovsky (1873-1928) joined the under- 
ground Social-Democratic movement, he, like most other Russian revolution- 
aries, adopted pseudonyms to conceal his real identity from the authorities. For 
party activities and propaganda, he variously used Verner, Maksimov, Riadovoy, 
and others, but for his legally published works on economics, philosophy, sci- 
ence, and literature, he chose the name A. Bogdanov, taken from the middle 
name of his wife, Natalya Bogdanovna Malinovskaia (née Korsak). ‘Bogdanov’ 
is how he is now known, just as Vladimir Ilich Ulianov is ‘Lenin’, Lev Davidovich 
Bronstein is ‘Trotsky’, etc. 

Bogdanov helped create the Bolshevik fraction of the Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic Labour Party (RSDLP). He published influential works on political econ- 
omy, historical materialism, philosophy, organisational science, and prolet- 
arian culture. His two science-fiction novels depicting socialism and social 
revolution on Mars were bestsellers. He inspired and led (from 1918 to 1920) 
the ‘Proletarian Culture’ movement, a nationwide network of local working- 
class cultural groups. He was a founder and member of the Presidium of the 
Socialist (later Communist) Academy; he was a member of the Institute of Sci- 
entific Philosophy attached to Moscow State University; and he taught courses 
at a number of other universities. Finally, Bogdanov was named the director 
of Russia’s first institute for blood transfusion, to which he dedicated the last 
two years of his life. Yet, despite this remarkable career, Bogdanov is the least 
well-known of Russia’s Social-Democratic leaders and theorists. 

For most of the Soviet period, he was known in the Soviet Union only as a 
heretic from Marxism. Even before 1917, G.V. Plekhanov, later designated ‘the 
father of Russian Marxism’, denounced Bogdanov as an idealist and refused to 
call him ‘comrade’. Lenin, who had called a truce in philosophy so that the 
two could work together during the Revolution of 1905, publicly broke with 
Bogdanov in 1908 by publishing Materialism and Empiriocriticism in which 
he anathematised Bogdanov’s philosophy as un-Marxian. Until the end of 
his life, Lenin continued actively to oppose ‘Bogdanovism’, and, because of 
Lenin’s prestige, even Communists who were influenced by Bogdanov tended 
to downplay or even conceal it. A thorough study of Bogdanov’s influence on 
Soviet economics and philosophy has yet to be written.! 


1 A valuable survey of this issue is presented in Biggart 1998, ‘The Rehabilitation of Bogdanov’. 
A discussion of Bogdanov’s influence is also to be found in Gloveli 2003. 
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In the West, Bogdanov has been known for the works that seem to diverge 
the most from historical materialism. English speakers can read his novels, Red 
Star and Engineer Menni, a few of his poems,? an explication of The Philosophy 
of Living Experience, parts of Tektology: Universal Organizational Science,* and 
The Struggle for Viability’ (about his experiments in blood transfusion) — all 
works that seem to locate him outside of the mainstream of Marxism. His 
novels are mostly read in the context of Russian science fiction; K.M. Jensen 
considers The Philosophy of Living Experience to have gone ‘beyond Marx’; 
Tektology is famous as a pioneering work in systems theory; and Bogdanov’s 
involvement in blood transfusion is sometimes interpreted as an escape from 
politics. Indeed, it has been suggested that Bogdanov’s death in 1928, when 
he exchanged blood with a patient suffering from malaria, was suicide out 
of despair at the direction in which he thought the Soviet Union was head- 
ing.” 

Moreover, Bogdanov was a voracious reader of contemporary works 
that dealt with the philosophy of science or that attempted to create system- 
atic, scientific accounts of the world. These included Richard Avenarius’s em- 
piriocriticism and Ernst Mach’s neutral monism, a radical empiricism that 
dissolved the distinction between the psychical and the physical, Darwin's 
theory of evolution, Herbert Spencer's System of Synthetic Philosophy that ap- 
plied the principle of evolution to biology, psychology, sociology, and moral- 
ity, Ernst Haeckel’s evolutionism, founded on materialist monism and Ger- 
man idealism, Wilhelm Ostwald’s energetics, a universal monism which 
posited energy as the only reality and which held that evolutionary advance 
occurs when organisms become increasingly efficient in the use of energy, 
and Henri Bergson’s Creative Evolution, which proposed that evolution is not 
mechanistic but creative — based on a ‘vital impulse’ (élan vital).2 That many 


Both novels and a poem ‘A Martian Stranded on Earth’ are included in Bogdanov 1984. 
Jensen 1978. 

Bogdanov 1980 and 1996. 

Bogdanov 2001. 
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Two recent books do take Bogdanov’s Marxism seriously. Nikolai Krementsov shows how 
Marxism, literature, and science ‘intertwined, interacted, and mutually reinforced one an- 
other’ in Bogdanov‘s work (Krementsov 2011, p. 5), while McKenzie Wark considers how 
Bogdanov’s Marxism is relevant to the contemporary world (Wark 2015). 

7 Loren R. Graham strongly implies this in his afterword to Red Star (Bogdanov 1984, p. 252). 

Krementsov discounts it (2011, ch. 6). 

8 Rewarding discussions of influences on Bogdanov include White 1998, Adams 1989, Krement- 
sov 20u1, and Gloveli 2003. 
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of these ideas found expression in Bogdanov’s works has also been taken 
as evidence of his going ‘beyond Marx’. 

Nevertheless, despite misconceptions in both the Soviet Union and the 
West, Bogdanov was a sincere and consistent historical materialist throughout 
his life. He believed that his work in economics, philosophy, sociology, cultural 
studies, and organisational science was consistent with, supplemented, and 
advanced the thought of Karl Marx. 


The Philosophy of Living Experience was written between 1910 and 19u, a critical 
point of transition in Bogdanov’s political and intellectual career, and it will 
therefore be useful to review the political and philosophical developments at 
the centre of which The Philosophy of Living Experience stands. 

Bogdanov, the son of a school teacher, received his secondary education in 
Tula, studied natural sciences as an undergraduate at the University of Moscow, 
and earned a graduate degree in psychiatric medicine from the University of 
Kharkov in 1899.9 Bogdanov was also active in the revolutionary underground. 
He was arrested and exiled twice in the 1890s for anti-regime activities, the 
second time for social propaganda in workers’ study circles. It was in the course 
of teaching economics to workers’ groups that he read Das Kapital, became a 
Social Democrat, and wrote his first book, A Short Course in Economic Science 
(warmly praised by Lenin upon its first publication in 1897).!° Bogdanov was 
nearing the end of his second exile in the summer of 1903 — the time of 
the divisive Second Congress of the RSDLP, at which Lenin and Martov split 
over organisational issues, and the terms ‘Bolshevik’ (Lenin’s supporters) and 
‘Menshevik’ (Martov’s supporters) were coined. Bogdanov supported Lenin in 
this split, and as soon as he was freed from exile (January 1904), he travelled 
to Geneva where Lenin and other Social-Democratic leaders had taken up 
residence. In August 1904, he participated in the ‘Conference of the 22’ the 
founding conference of the Bolshevik fraction, and he was elected to the Bureau 


9 No book-length biography of Bogdanov has been written in English. (Those who read Ger- 
man should consult Grille 1966). The single most valuable book on Bogdanov is Biggart 
1998. Not only is it an exhaustive bibliography of Bogdanov’s writings — books, pamph- 
lets, articles, letters — which can, itself, serve as the outline of a biography, biographical 
information can be found in two introductory essays, John Biggart, ‘The Rehabilitation of 
Bogdanov’, and Georgii Gloveli, ‘Bogdanov as Scientist and Utopian’, and in an appendix, 
‘Bogdanov: A Biographical Chronicle’ by Peter Plyutto. An autobiography and a very brief 
biography can be found in Haupt 1974. 

10 It became a classic, going through fifteen editions, the last one in 1924. One of the latest 
editions appears in an English translation (Bogdanov 1923). 
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of Committees of the Majority — the Bolshevik leadership. Bogdanov returned 
to Russia during the 1905 Revolution. He wrote tactical leaflets about armed 
uprising; he edited the Bolsheviks’ two periodicals; he served on the Bolshevik 
bureau in St. Petersburg; and he was a delegate to the Third Party Congress 
in 1905, at which he was elected to the new Central Committee of the RSDLP. 
In the autumn, when the Revolution reached its height, Bogdanov was in 
St. Petersburg, deeply involved in party work and serving on the Executive 
Committee of the St. Petersburg Soviet of Workers’ Deputies. In December he 
was arrested, along with the entire Executive Committee, when the Soviet was 
suppressed. He remained in prison until May 1906. 

At the same time, from the turn of the century through the Revolution of 
1905, Bogdanov was elaborating a philosophy he called ‘empiriomonism’ — the 
application of Marxian historical materialism to empiriocriticism, the empir- 
icist philosophy of Richard Avenarius and Ernst Mach. However, when he 
gathered together his articles on philosophy and published them under the title 
Empiriomonism," he was publicly criticised for ‘idealism’ by the Mensheviks — 
most notably by G.V. Plekhanov. Lenin also read Bogdanov’s work and disliked 
it intensely, but, in the interest of Bolshevik solidarity during the revolution, he 
kept his criticism private. 

In the aftermath of the revolution, however, Bogdanov and Lenin began 
to diverge. They took opposing positions on the question of elections to the 
Third Duma (the representative assembly forced from the tsar by the Revolu- 
tion of 1905). Initially, Bogdanov called for a boycott of the election (to protest 
against Prime Minister Peter Stolypin’s arbitrary change to the election law giv- 
ing greater representation to the wealthy), while Lenin was in favour of using 
the Duma elections for propaganda purposes. In the end, Bogdanov accepted 
the Bolshevik majority and campaigned for Bolshevik candidates.!2 Neverthe- 
less, a left Bolshevik faction emerged — with Bogdanov at its head — which 
Lenin opposed and continued to refer to as ‘boycotters.. The political differ- 
ence between Lenin and Bogdanov concerned the contemporary situation in 
Russia and the proper strategy for Social Democrats. Lenin felt that the revolu- 
tionary wave had receded. He saw the reaction in Russia as an obstacle that had 
to be endured for the time being, and he urged patient rebuilding of local party 
organisations, insisting on the full use of legal opportunities to advance the 
cause of Social Democracy. Bogdanov and the Left Bolsheviks refused to believe 


11 Bogdanov 2003. The three volumes were originally published between 1904 and 1906. 

12 In his autobiography, Bogdanov said: ‘I had advocated a boycott of the third Duma, but 
after the rejection of this line by the Party conference, I conducted an electoral campaign 
in the illegal workers’ paper Vpered, of which I was the editor’ (Haupt 1974, p. 287). 
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that the revolutionary wave had receded or even crested, and they continued to 
demand that the Bolsheviks summon the working class to armed insurrection. 
Moreover, once this political difference appeared, Lenin called off the truce in 
philosophy. In 1908 he published Materialism and Empirio-criticism,® an attack 
on Mach, ‘Machism’, and Bogdanov’s philosophy. Finally, in June of 1909, Lenin 
called a meeting of the Bolshevik Centre, which voted to expel Bogdanov.* 

The Left Bolsheviks, with Bogdanov at their head, formed the nucleus of a 
new organisation which became known as the ‘Vpered Group’, named for their 
journal Vpered [Forward].° Bogdanov had come to believe that the reason why 
the working-class revolution had subsided was because it had been abandoned 
by the intelligentsia, and he insisted that the workers must be educated in 
socialism so they could build their own movement. Fortuitously, the idea of 
holding ‘Party Schools’ to train workers to become Bolshevik organisers had 
been proposed by Nikifor Vilonov — the same ‘worker-philosopher’ of whom 
Bogdanov speaks so highly in The Philosophy of Living Experience — in 1908, 
before the break between Bogdanov and Lenin. However, they were held — in 
Capri in 1909 and Bologna in 1910 — after the split, and they were taken over by 
the Vperedists. Not only did Bogdanov and the leftists turn the curriculum into 
propaganda for their own philosophy and programme, Bogdanov also incor- 
porated the idea of party schools into his argument that workers would have 
to make the revolution themselves. The schools, he said, would train worker- 
students to write propaganda articles, to publish underground newspapers, 
and in general to manage an underground revolutionary organisation. Most 
importantly of all, the worker-students would be educated in socialism. 

Even though Bogdanov continued to argue that the Bolsheviks should revive 
the Party’s ‘armed detachments’ and make ‘theoretical and practical prepara- 
tions for armed insurrection’, he was nevertheless beginning to make a trans- 
ition (perhaps still unconsciously) away from such an approach, increasingly 
thinking in terms of cultural rather than political revolution. He declared that 
the leaders of the socialist revolution would not be the intelligentsia but pro- 
letarians who had been educated in scientific socialism and had achieved 
socialist class consciousness. Their task would be to counteract bourgeois cul- 
ture, ‘to create and spread among the masses a new proletarian [culture]; to 


13 Lenin 1947. 

14 Detailed coverage of these events can be found in Chapters 5, 8, and g of Biggart 1989. See 
also Ballestrem 1969 and Yassour 1981. 

15 Biggart 1981 and 1989, ch. 10. 

16 Biggart 1989, p. 145. 
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develop proletarian science, to strengthen pure-comradely relations in prole- 
tarian circles, to develop proletarian philosophy, and to direct art in the direc- 
tion of proletarian striving and experience’.!” 

Although direct communication between Antonio Gramsci and Bogdanov 
has not been discovered, the similarity of their notions of cultural hegemony 
has been noted.!® In an article, ‘Socialism in the present, Bogdanov began to 
argue that the proletarian culture upon which socialism would be based must 
precede the revolution and not follow it. ‘The struggle for socialism is not at 
all embodied in a single war against capitalism and in the simple collection of 
[material] forces for that task. This struggle is a positive and creative work — the 
creation of new elements of socialism in the proletariat: in its internal relations, 
in its unifying, living conditions. It is the working out of a socialist, proletarian 
culture’!9 After the 1917 Revolution, Bogdanov helped to organise and lead the 
‘Proletarian Culture’ movement, a nationwide network of local working-class 
cultural groups in Soviet Russia.2° 

The principles of proletarian culture were closely related to the transition 
of his philosophical project from empiriomonism to Tektology, or ‘universal 
organisational science’. Bogdanov argued that machine technology was prod- 
ucing a new kind of worker and a new science. (His discussion can be found 
in Chapter 7 of this volume). Whereas bourgeois scientists produced special- 
ised fields that could not understand one another, the new kind of worker, who 
had to master many fields of science, would begin to integrate knowledge into 
a coherent whole. Bogdanov believed that he, himself, had discovered the prin- 
ciples of that future science, proposing that all physical, biological, and human 
sciences could be unified by treating them as systems of relationships and by 
seeking the organisational principles that underlie all such systems. 


The break with Lenin (which was personal as well as political) led to a profound 
psychological crisis and thoughts of suicide,#! but Bogdanov apparently dealt 


17 Rowley 1987, p. 263. 

18  Zenovia A. Sochor was the first scholar to compare Bogdanov’s and Gramsci’s ideas 
(Sochor 1981). John Biggart has noted Gramsci’s involvement with a Proletkult Institute 
and his connection with a Soviet Proletkult delegation (Biggart 2001). Craig Brandist 
has provided the most in-depth study of Gramsci’s involvement with issues surrounding 
Proletarian Culture during his extended visits to the Soviet Union in the early 1920s 
(Brandist 2012). 

19 Rowley 1987, pp. 284-5. 

20 See Rowley 1989, ch. 8, Biggart 1989, ch. 9, Scherrer 1989, Mally 1990. 

21  Alekseeva 1998, p. 101. 
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with the stress by devoting himself to writing. He published The Fall ofthe Great 
Fetishism: The Contemporary Crisis of Ideology in 1910, The Cultural Tasks of Our 
Time in 19u, Engineer Menni: A Fantasy Novel in 1912, and the first volume of 
Universal Organisational Science: Tektology in 1913. 

It was also in these years that Bogdanov wrote the work at hand, The Philo- 
sophy of Living Experience. Subtitled, ‘Popular Outlines’, it was very likely based 
on lectures he gave at the two workers’ schools in Capri and Bologna. His inten- 
tion, clearly, was to provide a summary statement for general readership of the 
rather technical works on philosophy, psychology, social psychology, and soci- 
ology of knowledge that he had published in the preceding decade.?? He also 
continued his ongoing polemic with Plekhanov.?? And, looking to the future, he 
showed how empiriomonism contributed to his theories of proletarian culture 
and universal organisational science. The Philosophy of Living Experience was, 
indeed, his definitive statement of empiriomonism; he published it for the last 
time in 1923 without significant change, except for the addition of an appendix, 
which is included in this translation. (Publication details are further discussed 
below). 

Before the present translation of The Philosophy of Living Experience, the only 
extended discussion of it (in English) has been by Kenneth M. Jensen in Beyond 
Marx and Mach: Aleksandr Bogdanov’s Philosophy of Living Experience.?* Since 
Jensen’s explication is essential reading for all Bogdanov scholars, I would like 
to situate my own reading of the work in relation to his. My many points of 
agreement with him need no comment, but I find I disagree with Professor 
Jensen on two important points. First, he observes that ‘as we proceed, it 
will become apparent that the work is more than anything else a collection 
of independent essays’.25 Second, he writes that ‘it could be argued that the 


22 These include Poznanie s istoricheskoi tochki zreniia [Cognition from an Historical Point 
of View] (1901), Iz psikhologii obshchestva [Essays on the Psychology of Society] (1904), and 
Empiriomonizm [Empiriomonism] (in three volumes, 1904-6). 

23 His histories of the major schools of materialism serve not only as illustrations of his 
notion of ‘sociomorphism’. One cannot help but suspect that Bogdanov’s history of West- 
ern materialism was also a response to Plekhanov’s repeated gibes in Materialismus Milit- 
ans: ‘Tf you had even a nodding acquaintance with the history of materialism’ (Plekhanov 
1976, Vol. 3, p. 200), ‘you know nothing at all of materialism, either its history or as it is 
today’ (ibid, p. 201), ‘Mr Bogdanov, who knows absolutely nothing of the history of philo- 
sophy’ (ibid, p. 213), ‘If you had known at least a little of the history of philosophy’ (ibid, 
p. 217), ‘your astonishing ignorance of the history of philosophy’ (ibid, p. 225), ‘you have so 
badly digested the history of philosophy’ (ibid, p. 269). 

24 Jensen 1978. 

25 Jensen 1978, p. 19. 
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chapters on empiriocriticism and dialectical materialism are introductory as 
well. In them, Bogdanov’s principal intent was to dispose of Marx and Mach in 
the manner of his treatment of earlier thinkers. For one reason or another, he 
deemed their philosophies unsuitable, obsolete solutions to the contemporary 
problem of philosophy’.*® It was this consideration that led to Jensen's title, 
Beyond Marx and Mach. 

My disagreement with Jensen on these points may be no more than a differ- 
ent emphasis. First, each chapter might perhaps stand as a self-contained essay, 
but they are hardly independent. It appears to me that a coherent and connec- 
ted elucidation and exemplification of his conception of ‘sociomorphism’ — the 
idea that ideologies are shaped by social and economic relationships — runs 
through them. Second, while I do agree that Bogdanov went beyond Marx and 
Mach, it seems to me that he did not find their philosophies to be in the least 
unsuitable and obsolete. It is more accurate to think of Bogdanov as synthe- 
sising Mach and Marx. Bogdanov goes beyond Mach only to base knowledge on 
a collective, practice-oriented Marxian foundation, and he goes beyond Marx 
only to ground Marx’s concepts explicitly on an empiricist epistemology and 
to reconceive the dialectic (see my summary of Chapter 5 below). Bogdanov 
asserted that, in regard to his ‘social-labour view of cognition’, ‘the fundamental 
idea was — albeit in passing — completely and decisively expressed by Marx’ 


(p. 215). 


The term ‘empiriocriticism’ was coined by Richard Avenarius to denote his 
radical empiricism, but Ernst Mach arrived independently at the same philo- 
sophical position, and the two men became allies in elaborating and defending 
it. Mach, however, is more frequently referenced than Avenarius. Part of the 
reason is that in his attack on Bogdanov, Materialism and Empirio-criticism 
(1908), Lenin attributed empiriocriticism principally to Mach, sometimes refer- 
ring to it as ‘Machism’. Furthermore, as Bogdanov says in The Philosophy of 
Living Experience, Avenarius’s terminology was arcane and difficult, and Mach’s 
works on philosophy were much easier to understand.’ It is perhaps for this 
reason that while Bogdanov depended more heavily on Avenarius in his more 
technical work of philosophy, Empiriomonism, he employed Mach’s termino- 
logy more extensively in The Philosophy of Living Experience, subtitled ‘Popular 
Outlines’. To introduce the reader to the philosophy of empiriocriticism, there- 
fore, I shall use examples drawn from Mach. 


26 Jensen 1978, p. 67. 
27 Seealso Blackmore 1972, p. 77. 
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Both Avenarius and Mach rejected metaphysics; both were monists, and 
both believed that nothing exists beyond nature. They were strict empiricists, 
arguing that the only reality that can be scientifically verified and examined is 
human observation or perception. As Mach put it, ‘the world consists only of 
our sensations. In which case we have knowledge only of sensations’, and the 
assumption that there might be some ‘body’ behind those sensations ‘turns 
out to be quite idle and superfluous’.2® In place of bodies, Mach proposed 
observed ‘complexes’ that are made up of ‘elements’ of sensation — two terms 
that continually recur in The Philosophy of Living Experience. ‘Elements’ are the 
various sensations of sound, colour, temperature, and touch that are associ- 
ated together in a ‘complex’, that is, taken to be a body. Bogdanov provides an 
example of this on pages 133-4. As Mach put it, ‘The complexes are disinte- 
grated into elements, that is to say, into their ultimate component parts, which 
hitherto we have been unable to subdivide any further’.?9 

The notion of a ‘body’ therefore is a heuristic device. ‘Bodies do not pro- 
duce sensations, but complexes of sensations (complexes of elements) make 
up bodies. If, to the physicist, bodies appear as real, abiding existences, whilst 
sensations are regarded merely as their evanescent, transitory show, the phys- 
icist forgets, in the assumption of such a view, that all bodies are but thought- 
symbols for complexes of sensations (complexes of elements). Here, too, the 
elements form the real, immediate, and ultimate foundation, which it is the task 
of physiological research to investigate’3° 

The conclusion that Mach draws is that there can be no distinction between 
psyche and matter, or, as Mach puts it, between the psychical and the physical. 
“We may thus establish a guiding principle for our investigations, which may be 
termed the principle of the complete parallelism of the psychical and physical?*! T 
see, therefore, no opposition of physical and psychical, no duality, but simply iden- 
tity. In the sensory sphere of my consciousness everything is at once physical 
and psychical’.32 

Mach went on to deny the principle of causation, in the sense of the ‘billiard 
ball’ conception of hard chunks of matter moving in accordance with universal 
laws of motion. Instead, he proposed that the idea of causation be replaced with 
the idea of a functional dependence between phenomena. In Mach’s words, 
‘every phenomenon [is a] function of other phenomena. Thus the law of causality 


28 Mach 1897, p. 10. 
29 Mach 1897, pp. 5-6. 
30 Mach 1897, p. 22. 
31 Mach 1897, p. 30. 
32 Mach 1897, p. 195. 
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is sufficiently characterized by saying that it is the presupposition of the mutual 
dependence of phenomena. Certain idle questions, for example, whether the 
cause precedes or is simultaneous with the effect, then vanish by themselves’.33 
For Bogdanov’s explanation of this, see pages 138-9. 

Mach thought of himself as a monist and a realist — a monist because he 
conceived of a single natural world, of which the psyche was a part, and a 
realist because he believed that the source of perceptions came from outside 
the psyche. Indeed, he thought that the term ‘materialist’ actually described his 
monism well, asserting that he and Avenarius had developed the ‘conception 
of the relation between the physical and psychical on an entirely realistic, or, 
if the phrase be preferred, a materialistic foundation’3+ Agnosticism regarding 
causality does not deny regularity in the universe. 


Mach’s notion of matter was quite different from that of many Russian Marx- 
ists — with G.V. Plekhanov and V.I. Lenin in the lead — who found ‘Machism’ 
to be a species of idealism, thoroughly incompatible with their conception of 
materialism. 

Bogdanov was not, however, the first ‘idealist’ with whom Plekhanov crossed 
swords. In the 1890s, Plekhanov had begun a polemical struggle in defence of 
materialism against idealism on two fronts. On the one hand, he argued against 
the idea of the Russian Populists, as expressed by Nikolai Mikhailovsky, that 
Russia’s evolution toward capitalism and away from the socialism of the peas- 
ant commune could be prevented by wilful human action. On the other hand, 
he argued against the Marxist Revisionists, led by Eduard Bernstein, who sug- 
gested that proletarian revolution was not inevitable, and socialism could be 
achieved by peaceful means. It seemed to Plekhanov that subjective idealism 
lay behind both these views, and that it was therefore necessary to defend 
materialist determinism. When he read Bogdanov’s first essays expounding the 
philosophy of empiriocriticism, Plekhanov saw those works through the lens of 
his earlier polemics and was convinced that Bogdanov was yet another ideal- 
ist. 

In his criticism of the Populists and Revisionists, however, Plekhanov’s prin- 
cipal concern was with determinism, rather than materialism. The ontological 
status of matter was not in question, and at first Plekhanov apparently accept- 
ed without any philosophical reflection the mechanistic materialism of the 
mid-nineteenth century, that is, that the universe is composed of solid chunks 


33 Mach1ou, p. 61. 
34  Machı914, p. 362. 
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of ‘matter’ that move according to universal laws of nature. When he finally 
provided his definition of materialism in 1906, Plekhanov put it this way: ‘As 
opposed to “spirit”, we call “matter” that which, by affecting our sense organs, 
gives rise to some sensation in us. But what is it that affects our sense organs? To 
that I reply, together with Kant: things-in-themselves. Consequently, matter is 
nothing but the totality of things-in-themselves, inasmuch as the latter are the 
sources of our sensations’.*> (This statement would seem to betray Plekhanov’s 
principles, since Kant was known as an idealist, and both Plekhanov and Bog- 
danov were engaged in polemical disputes with Russia’s neo-Kantian ideal- 
ists).36 


Marx never wrote a philosophical treatise defending a materialist ontology, but 
there is reason to doubt that he was a materialist in the sense that Plekhanov 
and Lenin understood materialism. 

James White has persuasively argued that Marx’s concept of ‘materialism’ 
had to do with human society and not ‘matter’ or ‘nature’. White quotes Marx’s 
comment that Feuerbach ‘founded genuine materialism and positive science 
by making the social relationship of “man to man” the basic principle of the 
theory’, and he points to Marx’s tenth thesis on Feuerbach: ‘The standpoint of 
the old materialism is civil society; the standpoint of the new is human society 
or socialised humanity’. White also points out that, in discussing Anglo-French 
materialists, Marx declared that he had no affinity with ‘those who sought 
ultimate reality outside of human society’.3” Yet that would seem to be precisely 
the position that Plekhanov took.38 

Bogdanov used Marx’s first thesis on Feuerbach to show how empiriomon- 
ism was consistent with Marxism. ‘The chief defect of all hitherto existing 
materialism — that of Feuerbach included — is that the thing, reality, sensuous- 
ness, is conceived only in the form of the object or of contemplation, but not 
as human sensuous activity, practice, not subjectively’.39 The notion of ‘thing, 
reality, sensuous activity’ would seem to be quite consistent with Mach’s ‘mate- 


35 Plekhanov 1976, Vol. 11, p. 418. 

36 For a very illuminating account of not only Lenin’s philosophical stance, but also his 
relationship with Bogdanov and Plekhanov, see White 2015. 

37 White 1978, pp. 194-5. 

38 White asserts that ‘For Plekhanov, the ultimate reality is “matter”, i.e. a reality outside 
human society. Human history thereby becomes the adventures of this “matter” and 
acquires an independent existence vis-à-vis human society’ (White 1978, p. 199). 

39 = Marx 1968, p. 28. 
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rialism’, while ‘human sensuous activity, practice’ would seem to be consistent 
with Bogdanov’s proposition that knowledge of reality is built up from social 
labour, from practice — a constantly recurring term in The Philosophy of Living 
Experience. Bogdanov refers to Marx’s first thesis a number of times, and he 
asserts that in the ‘Theses’, ‘Marx argues that reality should be understood as 
human practice’ (p. 218). 

Bogdanov continually insisted that his understanding of matter was consis- 
tent with that of Marx: 


But Marx alone among the nineteenth-century philosophers was able to 
understand clearly that matter is the object of production — its essence. 
This is why Marx used the term ‘materialism’ to refer to his social-philo- 
sophical doctrine which found production to be the basis and cause of 
social development. 

p. 44 


The foundation of Marx’s worldview consists, as we have seen, in its 
social-philosophical theory that the development of society is deter- 
mined by its productive life. He specifically applied the term ‘material- 
ism’ to his theory in order to contrast it to all the former idealist theories 
of society, which assumed that the development of society is determined 
by its intellectual life. The old materialists also shared that point of view, 
unconsciously lapsing into idealism. 


p. 191 


Bogdanov asserted that ‘Marx was the first to understand that objectivity does 
not have an absolute but a socially-practical meaning ... He proposed to under- 
stand reality, Wirklichkeit — the objective world — as human practice and there- 
fore as social’ (p. 215). 

On the other hand, Bogdanov appeared to contradict the fullest expression 
Marx ever gave of the economic or materialist interpretation of history: 


In the social production of their life, men enter into definite relations that 
are indispensable and independent of their will, relations of production 
which correspond to a definite stage of development of their material pro- 
ductive forces. The sum total of these relations of production constitutes 
the economic structure of society, the real foundation, on which rises a 
legal and political superstructure and to which correspond definite forms 
of social consciousness. The mode of production of material life condi- 
tions the social, political and intellectual life process in general. It is not 
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the consciousness of men that determines their being, but, on the con- 
trary, their social being that determines their consciousness.?° 


In 1902, in what appears to be his first essay applying empiriocriticism to his- 
torical materialism, Bogdanov wrote: ‘In general, sociality is inseparable from 
consciousness. Social being and social consciousness, in the precise meanings of 
these words, are one and the same thing’. This appeared to Plekhanov and his 
orthodox Marxist followers as a species of idealism. 

On the other hand, Bogdanov can be seen to have been addressing one of the 
greatest problems faced by a materialist and a determinist (of the Plekhanovite 
variety): what is the process by which material life conditions intellectual life? 
What does it mean to say that ‘matter conditions thought?’ If ‘condition’ means 
‘cause’, as it must if the system is to be both determinist and materialist (as in 
the mechanistic, ‘billiard ball’ model of causality), then the materialist must 
explain the connection between matter and psyche, and the nature of causa- 
tion. From Bogdanov’s perspective, he was giving a fuller expression to what 
was already present (but underdeveloped) in Marx’s and Engels’s thought: that 
there is ‘feedback’ between ‘base and superstructure’, between ‘social being and 
social consciousness.4? Bogdanov solved both of these problems by applying 
empiriocriticism to Marxism. The psychical and the physical are two aspects of 
one reality. 


Marx taught that ‘reality must be understood as practice’. But what exactly 
is human practice? Before all else it is the struggle with elemental nature, 
the process of subordinating nature to humanity, i.e. production. It is 
carried out not by individual but by collective forces, and therefore the 
practical nature of humanity is social. It is in this social nature that we 
must seek explanations for the entire development of humanity, for the 
forms of its life and thought. 


40 Preface to The Critique of Political Economy’ (Marx 1968, p. 182). 

41 The quotation comes froma reprint of that article (‘Razvitie zhizniv prirode iv obshchestve’ 
[‘The Development of Life in Nature and in Society’ ]) in a later collection (Bogdanov1g04, 
P- 57): 

42 One should keep in mind that this base-superstructure metaphor played a much more 
significant role in Russian Marxism than in Marx’s own works. The Preface may have been 
the only time Marx used the metaphor, and the Preface was primarily directed against 
neo-Hegelians who conceived of the relationship the other way around — a ‘base’ of ideas 
and ‘superstructure’ of economics. On the other hand, in Russia it was precisely this static 
determinism that Plekhanov emphasised. 
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The conditions and means of production compel people to stand in 
definite relations with one another — simple co-operation, the division 
of labour, exchange, etc. These relations — ‘economic relations’ — form 
the structure of society, its basic organisation. The ‘ideological super- 
structures’ — political and legal forms, morality, art, science, philosophy — 
grow out of that basic organisation and are therefore determined by it. 
Marx called production, along with its economic organisation, ‘social 
being’, and he called the entire system of ideology ‘social conscious- 
ness’. 


pp. 178-9 


The Philosophy of Living Experience is a systematic presentation of Bogdanov’s 
synthesis of Mach and Marx. 

At the outset, it is worth noting that to adapt empiriocriticism to histor- 
ical materialism (ie. to create empiriomonism), Bogdanov replaced Mach’s 
emphasis on individual sensation with collective experience. Two changes 
were significant here. While Mach explicitly conceived of perception as being 
the perception of a normal person — thus excluding delusions and hallucina- 
tions — Bogdanov took great pains to emphasise that building up knowledge 
of the world is a collective task. ‘What appears objective in experience and 
thinking is socially agreed upon, or, what is the same thing, socially-organised’ 
(p. 234). Bogdanov also chose to use the term ‘experience’ instead of ‘sensation’. 
He felt that empiriocriticism was too passive, that humanity gained its know- 
ledge of nature by actively interacting with it. Opyt, the word in the title of The 
Philosophy of Living Experience that is translated as ‘experience’, can also mean 
‘practice’, ‘experiment, ‘test’. 

The ‘Introduction’ to The Philosophy of Living Experience introduces two crit- 
ical concepts: the origin of language in collective labour and ‘sociomorphism’ — 
the generation of ideas from labour relations. 

While Avenarius had asserted that it is the ‘utterances’ of others that help 
people to orient themselves in their surroundings, he did not see it as either 
an active or a collective event. He did not apply the concept historically or 
sociologically. Bogdanov, however, following the theories of Ludwig Noiré, uses 
the concept of utterances to explain the origin of words and ideas from the act 
of collective labour. The first words, Bogdanov says, were utterances — shouts 
and cries — while people worked together. Bogdanov emphasises that these 
were not simply cries of individuals that fortuitously attracted the attention of 
other individuals; instead they were cries that were used by a labour collective 
specifically to co-ordinate their work. Labour cries were at first verbs that later 
became nouns. For example, the word for the action performed by a tool is 
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given to the tool. ‘The world of actions was gradually transformed into a world 
of things’ (p.17). Bogdanov sums it up: 


The initial word-ideas — the embryonic elements of thought — were sep- 
arated out from labour activity. They first made up the involuntary part 
of labour — shouts while working that were forced out during physical 
efforts. Thereafter, thought continued to develop as a product of growing 
social-labour practice, corresponding to the needs of that practice. This 
means that first there were the activities of people in a specific intercon- 
nectedness and interdependence that were generated by the very course 
of their living struggle with nature, and subsequently there emerged 
thoughts — abbreviated forms of these activities. Therefore, the practical 
organisation of the efforts of labour precedes the intellectual organisation 
of elements of experience and produces it. 


p. 220 


Having explained the origin of words in the act of labour, Bogdanov goes on 
to explain how complex ideas and forms of thought are formed by labour 
relations. Later in the book, he defines ‘sociomorphism’ as ‘the conception of 
the world according to the form and likeness of the social environment’ (p. 84), 
but already in the introduction he gives specific examples of how economic 
productive relations determine human thought, specifically the conception of 
cause and effect and the idea of God. 

As production in the primitive commune became more complex, labour had 
to be organised, and an elder began to give instructions. When a command was 
given, it was carried out. This became a model for cause and effect, which was 
then applied to all other regular succession of events. Furthermore, it became 
the origin of religion. First, the patriarch who organised labour was thought to 
have authority by virtue of his ancestors, and then the cult of ancestors was 
abstracted to the ultimate idea of God. ‘Authoritarian causality’ is the idea that 
everything has a cause leading back to an ultimate cause: God. Thus a social and 
economic relationship (that of organiser and implementer) is transformed into 
a model of cause and effect.*8 

When labour relations changed from production in an authoritarian com- 
mune to the buying and selling of goods in an exchange society, a new form 


43 Bogdanov is here working with the ideas of Max Müller, a German philologist and a close 
friend of Noiré. Bogdanov’s connection with Noiré and Müller is discussed in Brandist 
2015. 
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of causality was initiated. In the exchange of goods, prices are not determ- 
ined by any authority but appear to be the product of the market itself. This, 
then, gives rise to the notion of abstract necessity which posits a chain of cause 
and effect without beginning or end. Once again, the origin of thought is eco- 
nomic. 


Like the old form of causality, the new one is transferred from the eco- 
nomic realm to all other spheres of experience, and it is applied to the cor- 
relation of things and to the processes of nature as a ready-made model. 
This occurs because of the need for economy of thought, because people 
tend to take techniques of thinking that have already been worked out and 
apply them everywhere. These techniques are given to people first and 
foremost by their social interconnectedness, which becomes the basis for 
understanding the interconnectedness of all phenomena. 


P: 37 


In Chapter 1, ‘What is Materialism?’, Bogdanov stresses the active nature of 
‘experience’ over passive ‘sensation’. The active conception of sensation ap- 
pears in Bogdanov’s assertion that knowledge of the physical world originates 
in labour. Bogdanov recognises that a real, natural world exists, and it is this 
‘nature’ that resists human labour. In his definition ‘matter is resistance to 
effort’, the word ‘matter’ has been ‘substituted’ — that is, it is a metaphor — for 
‘that which resists labour’. 

Chapters 2 through 6 apply the principle of sociomorphism to the subject 
of each chapter. First, Bogdanov describes and analyses the philosophy (or 
philosophies) in question, then he explains how they were modelled on the 
predominant relationships of production of that time. 

In Chapter 2, ‘Ancient Materialism’, Bogdanov asserts that ‘all the main char- 
acteristics of materialism were unconscious applications of models taken from 
social practice’ (p. 92). Atomism, for example, is ‘the application to elements 
of the model of individualism, the organising form of exchange society’ (p. 92). 
The idea of natural selection, another example, came from the Greeks’ con- 
quest of their primitive neighbours: the survival of the fittest (p. 93). 

In Chapter 3, ‘Modern Materialism’, Bogdanov continues his history of mater- 
ialist philosophy, once again demonstrating how materialism was founded on 
exchange society, abstract causality, and individualism. In another application 
of sociomorphism, Bogdanov explains the appearance of differential calculus 
as a product of ‘the worldwide development of commercial capitalism and 
the development of manufacturing in the most advanced countries of Europe’ 
(p. 10). The need of precision in accuracy of the instruments of navigation 
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and the need for precise uniformity of tools in cottage industry led to the 
concept of the ‘infinitely small’ — ‘the basic operation of higher algebra’, he says 
(p. 112). 

In Chapter 4, ‘Empiriocriticism’, Bogdanov explains Avenarius’s and Mach’s 
philosophy as a product of intelligentsia-specialists — at an intermediate pos- 
ition between bourgeoisie and proletariat — working in large enterprises or 
research institutions. Whereas past bourgeois philosophers, working in iso- 
lation, had an ‘individual-psychological understanding’ of matter, the labour 
experience of the new technical intelligentsia is to take ‘experience as some- 
thing independent of one or another individual, as something real in itself’ 
(p. 160). 

In Chapter 5, Bogdanov analyses and criticises the dialectic. His criticism 
deals specifically with Engels’s Anti-Diihring, but he includes Marx and Hegel 
in his critique. The sociomorphism of the dialectic, he said, is human thought — 
a dialogue between two people in which a disagreement is resolved. (In keeping 
with his emphasis on labour as the origin of thought, Bogdanov uses two 
workers who disagree about how a labour task should be accomplished as 
an example of the dialectic, but he does not explain how the dialectic might 
issue from social labour). It was perfectly appropriate for Hegel, Bogdanov says, 
since for Hegel thought is the ultimate reality and a model taken from human 
thought is therefore consistent. The dialectic, however, is not applicable to 
physical reality. Bogdanov reformulates the dialectic as ‘an organising process, 
occurring through the struggle of opposing tendencies’, a moving equilibrium 
(p. 182). 

In Chapter 6, Bogdanov presents his own philosophy, empiriomonism, as 
the philosophy of the industrial proletariat whose outlook is shaped by their 
involvement in machine production. Bogdanov here restates the basic prin- 
ciples of empiriocriticism in collective and active terms. The notion that cause 
and effect are functional dependencies of phenomena now becomes ‘the very 
same sum of energy in two consecutive phases; they are equal and belong to 
one continuous process in the labour or experience of the collective’ (p. 234). 
Elements of experience are not passive perceptions but ‘the product of social 
efforts in work or in thought’ (p. 234). What is objective is not individual sen- 
sory perception; ‘what appears objective in experience and thinking is socially 
agreed upon, or, what is the same thing, socially organised’ (p. 234). Bogdanov 
ends with a vision that is quite different from the ‘pure description’ of empiri- 
ocriticism: a conception of the universe as 


an uninterrupted chain of development of forms that proceed along a 
path of struggle and reciprocal action from the lowest levels of organisa- 
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tion to the highest. Logically and in theory, this universal chain of progress 
would have originated in complete lack of organisation — pure chaos of 
the elements of the universe. The highest level achieved up to the present 
is the human collective with its objectively-regular organisation of exper- 
ience, which it works out in its labour — world-building. 

p- 235 


In his final chapter, ‘Conclusion: The Science of the Future’, Bogdanov ex- 
pressed the principles that would subsequently underlie his conceptions of 
‘Proletarian Culture’ and ‘Universal Organisational Science’. The problem of 
contemporary science, he says, is excessive specialisation. Specialties have 
developed their own methods to the point where they have become mutually 
incomprehensible, and a universal view has become impossible. This special- 
isation, however, will be broken down by the new kind of industrial worker — 
one who manages and repairs automated machines and who must therefore 
understand the mechanisms and the sciences behind them. The difference 
between engineer and worker will disappear and ‘labour will be reduced to a 
single type’ (p. 242). The practice of production will require the use of methods 
from a variety of specialities, and it will prepare for ‘the elaboration of gen- 
eral, unifying techniques of cognition’ (p. 242). The working class ‘in practice is 
moving toward the overcoming of specialisation’ and will become ‘the actual 
master of social life without the tutelage of the departmentalised intelligentsia. 
This is one of the most important needs of the new proletarian culture that is 
now being born and is taking shape’ (p. 243). Moreover, 


[w]e have seen that the progress of machine production imparts a con- 
tinually more fully and clearly expressed organisational character to the 
activity of the worker. This is fully consistent with the historical tasks 
of the working class as a whole — organisational tasks of unparalleled 
breadth and complexity. The resolution of those tasks cannot be haphaz- 
ard or spontaneous; by necessity it can only be rationally planned and 
scientific. And this presupposes the unification ofall of the organisational 
experience of humanity in a special general science of organisation. Such 
a science must be universal in its very essence. 


p- 243 


Thus Bogdanov applies sociomorphism to the science of the future. The new 
worker and the new science will be products of the technology of production — 
the methods by which human beings meet the resistance of nature and over- 
come it. 
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The Philosophy of Living Experience appeared in three editions: the first in 
1913, the second, ‘stereotype’ edition, in 1916, yet another ‘second edition’ in 
1920, and a third and final edition in 1923. Except for the title page, the 1913 
and 1916 editions are identical. It appears that the 1920 edition (called the 
‘second edition’ on the title page) is identical to the editions of 1913 and 1916. 
It has different pagination because it was printed in the new orthography 
(the Russian alphabet was simplified shortly after the October Revolution). 
For the 1923 edition, the type was reset once again, and a number of changes 
were made: a few minor additions and emendations to the text, several new 
footnotes and an appendix, ‘From Religious to Scientific Monism, were added. 

This is a translation of the 1923 edition (including the appendix). I compared 
it with the 1913/16 edition, and I indicate all the changes and additions in 
footnotes. 


In crafting this translation, my goal has been to faithfully render Bogdanov’s 
meaning in the style of a twenty-first century work of philosophy written in 
English. 

Any attempt at a word-for-word translation of another language into English 
is out of the question, and this is certainly true for Russian. Because nouns are 
gendered and nouns, adjectives, and verbs are highly inflected, word order in 
Russian can be very fluid. Therefore, in the process of reproducing Bogdanov’s 
ideas into idiomatic English, I have reordered and reformulated his sentences, 
and I have freely divided his sometimes very long and complex sentences into 
shorter ones. Where Bogdanov used nouns to indicate action, I generally use 
verbs. Where his repeated use of pronouns might be confusing, I substitute the 
noun to which the pronoun refers. My only concessions to Bogdanov’s style are 
to include his innumerable ‘etcetera’s’ and to adopt his predilection for using 
dashes to enclose parenthetical expressions. 

My effort to make The Philosophy of Living Experience read like a contem- 
porary work of Anglophone scholarship has led me to make the text neutral 
in terms of gender and respectful in terms of culture. As far as gender is con- 
cerned, Bogdanov, like all writers of his time, referred to generic individual 
members of humanity — including philosophers, blacksmiths, merchants, farm- 
ers, etc. — as ‘he’, while my translation is gender neutral. In regard to cultural 
sensitivity, where Bogdanov wrote ‘gypsy’ (tsygan), for example, I write ‘Rom’. 
Where Bogdanov used the terms ‘savages’ (dikari) or ‘backward tribes’ (otsta- 
lye plemena) to refer to early humans and contemporary Africans, I use ‘pre- 
civilised peoples’. I do not believe that this violates the principle of translating 
meaning. If a twenty-first century philosopher referred to Africans as ‘savages, it 
would mean that the author was a racist, while racism and imperialist condes- 
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cension play no role in Bogdanov’s philosophy. His real point, when speaking 
of pre-civilised people, was to develop a theory of how speech and thought ori- 
ginated. When Bogdanov wrote ‘savages’, he clearly meant ‘early humans who 
were in the process of developing speech’. In short, his use of ‘savages’ reveals 
the racism and cultural imperialism of the time and not of the writer. 

My desire to make the text read as if it had been written by a contemporary 
English speaker has also led me to forbear from the practice of inserting trans- 
literated Russian words in brackets after problematic terms. I discuss problems 
in terminology here, and when a problematic word first appears in the text, I 
remind the reader about the issue in a footnote, but I do not interrupt the flow 
of the text with Russian terms. 

Bogdanov does not employ an arcane or idiosyncratic philosophical ter- 
minology. Regarding the basic empiriocriticist/empiriomonist understanding 
of human cognition, he adopts Ernst Mach’s vocabulary. Thus, ‘bodies’ (tela in 
Russian, Körper in German) that make up physical reality are decomposed into 
‘elements’ (elementy, Elemente], that is, separate ‘sensations’ (oshchushcheniia, 
Empfindungen), which are also often referred to as ‘psychical images’ (pred- 
stavleniia, Vorstellungen). It has been easy to maintain a one-to-one trans- 
lation of terms associated with perception: ‘perception’ (vospriatie), ‘impres- 
sion’ (vpechatlenie), ‘sense’ (chuvstvo), ‘feeling’ (chuvstvovanie), ‘sensation’ (osh- 
chushchenie). 

The greatest difficulty presented by Bogdanov’s terminology is not that he 
uses terms in idiosyncratic ways, but that he often uses the same term to mean 
a number of different things, sometimes in a philosophical sense and some- 
times in an everyday sense. A case in point is predstavlenie. When he discusses 
perception as it relates to empiriocriticism, Bogdanov uses predstavlenie as a 
translation of Mach’s Vorstellung. ‘Presentation’ was the English term that was 
used to translate Vorstellung at the time, but it has fallen out of use, and I have 
chosen to translate predstavlenie — when used to mean Vorstellung — as ‘psych- 
ical image’.44 However, Bogdanov often also uses predstavlenie simply to mean 
‘conception’ and ‘representation’, and I translate it accordingly. Thus, when 
‘psychical image’ appears in the text it is always a translation of predstavlenie, 
but it is not the only translation of predstavlenie. 

Sviaz’ presents the same problem. In everyday language, it can mean ‘tie’ 
‘bond’, ‘connection’, ‘link, ‘relationship’, etc., while, as a technical term in Rus- 
sian philosophy, sviaz’ means ‘the interdependent and mutually-conditioned 


44 The Oxford English Dictionary defines ‘presentation’ in this sense as the image or form in 
which an object is perceived by the psyche. 
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interrelationships of physical phenomena’. When Bogdanov uses sviaz’ in a 
non-technical sense, I translate it either as ‘tie’ or ‘connection’. When Bogdanov 
discusses the concept of causality, he employs the expression prichinnaia sviaz’, 
which I translate as ‘causal relationship’ (the standard English expression), and, 
therefore, whenever Bogdanov uses sviaz’ in relation to the idea of causation, I 
translate it as ‘relationship’. But when it is clear that Bogdanov has the technical 
philosophical usage of sviaz’ in mind, I translate it as ‘interconnectedness’. 

Terms like ‘elements’ and ‘complexes’ present the opposite problem. Al- 
though it has been easy to maintain a one-to-one translation (element = ele- 
ment, complex = kompleks), Bogdanov employs them in two different mean- 
ings — sometimes in the empiriocritical sense noted above and sometimes 
straightforwardly to mean ‘elements’ (parts of) and ‘complexes’ (a whole made 
up of various parts). The different meanings will be clear from the context. 

Yet another problem is Bogdanov’s tendency to use synonyms rather arbi- 
trarily. He does not consistently distinguish between ‘knowledge’ (znanie) and 
‘cognition’ (poznanie). I always translate znanie as ‘knowledge’, but Bogdanov 
also occasionally uses poznanie to mean ‘knowledge’ rather than ‘cognition’, 
and I have translated it accordingly. He also uses uchenie (teaching), doktrina 
(doctrine), teoriia (theory), and filosofiia interchangeably. I follow his usage for 
the last three terms, but I never use ‘teaching’ in this sense. It would be awk- 
ward, for example, to refer to the ‘teaching of evolution’, where the ‘theory of 
evolution’ is more natural in English, or ‘Hegel’s teaching’, where ‘Hegel’s philo- 
sophy’ sounds better. 

Zakonomernost’ (and its adjective, zakonomernyi) is another problematic 
term. The standard dictionary definition of zakonomernost’ (zakon = ‘law’, 
mernyi = ‘measured, ‘rhythmical’) includes ‘regularity’, ‘conformity to a law or 
pattern’, ‘objective laws’, and ‘conformity to the laws of nature’. Dictionaries of 
philosophy emphasise the latter meaning and define zakonomernost’ as the 
idea that physical reality is an orderly universe governed by cause and effect. 
This is precisely the sense in which the term was used by Russian Neo-Kantians 
of Bogdanov’s day (and whom he debated) — Nikolai Berdiaev, Sergei Bulgakov, 
etc. — who employed zakonomernost’ to refer to the realm of material necessity 
as opposed to the realm of spiritual free will, and it was precisely in this 
sense that Bogdanov used the term. However, translating zakonomernost’ as 
‘conformity to the laws of nature’ is not appropriate, since Bogdanov insists 
that the concept of ‘laws of nature’ is a relative, human construct. I have chosen 
to consistently (and exclusively) use ‘regular’ for zakonomernyi and ‘regularity’ 
for zakonomernost’, so, whenever the words ‘regular’ or ‘regularity’ appear, the 
reader should keep in mind that Bogdanov used them to refer to the invariable 
patterns of a deterministic universe. 
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Bogdanov uses the term sotrudnichestvo — the dictionary definition of which 
is ‘collaboration’ or ‘co-operation’ — to refer to the way that all members of soci- 
ety contribute to the social enterprise of economic production. ‘Collaboration’ 
is preferable to ‘co-operation’ in this case, since — like the Russian term (so = 
‘with’, trud = labour) — it literally means ‘labour with’ but I believe that ‘collabo- 
ration’ on its own is not enough. Bogdanov applies sotrudnichestvo to primitive 
societies (in which one leader organises production), to ancient societies (in 
which slave-owners command slaves), to early capitalism (in which individual 
producers believe that they are isolated and self-sufficient units), and to the 
socialist society of the future (in which co-operation will be self-conscious). 
One cannot help but wonder if ‘relations of production’ might not be the proper 
translation of sotrudnichestvo — except that if Bogdanov had intended to evoke 
Marx’s Produktionsverhdltnisse, he could have used the standard Russian trans- 
lation, proizvodstvennoe otnoshenie. Be that as it may, since ‘authoritarian col- 
laboration — to say nothing of the ‘collaboration’ of slave societies — appears 
oxymoronic, I have chosen to render sotrudnichestvo as ‘social collaboration’ in 
order to emphasise Bogdanov’s broader meaning. 

The fact that much of Russian scientific and philosophical vocabulary con- 
sisted of translations from German and not English has led to two difficulties 
regarding my intention to make The Philosophy of Living Experience read like a 
contemporary work in English. First, there are two separate words in German 
that translate as ‘experience’ in English. In German, Erlebnis refers to a single 
conscious event and is translated as perezhivanie in Russian (which can also 
connote feeling, worry, anxiety, tribulation), while Erfahrung refers to the total- 
ity of a person’s conscious past and is translated as opyt in Russian (which can 
also connote experiment, trial, practice). English, however, uses ‘experience’ for 
both concepts. Works of psychology in English typically avoid this problem by 
using the word ‘sensation’ to mean a single event of consciousness. However, I 
cannot translate perezhivanie as ‘sensation’, since ‘sensation’ is reserved as the 
exclusive translation of oshchushchenie. Nor can the problem be avoided by 
simply using a synonymous expression such as ‘sensory event, since Bogdanov 
uses perezhivanie in three separate meanings: (1) a single stimulus (for which 
‘sensory event’ would indeed work); (2) a single conscious event (a necessary 
distinction, since Bogdanov says that some perezhivaniia occur outside of con- 
sciousness); and (3) a single episode in someone's life. Rather than translate 
these words differently depending on the context, I have chosen to translate 
both opyt and perezhivanie as ‘experience’ and to leave it up to the reader to 
understand the meaning from the context. 

The second consequence of the tendency of Russians to borrow German 
terms relates to the terms for the mind. Philosophers writing in English — 
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both in Bogdanov’s time and today — use the terms ‘mind’ and ‘mental’ where 
German scholars use Psyche and psychischen. It was natural for Russians to 
use psikhika and psikhicheskii for ‘mind’ and ‘mental’ both because they were 
cognates of the German and also because the Russian translation of ‘mind’ is 
um or razum, both of which connote human intellect and reason and hence 
would not have been applicable to the consciousness of other sentient beings. 
Psikhika, on the other hand, because it was a foreign borrowing, could be 
used without any anthropomorphic connotations. My decision to translate 
psikhika and psikhicheskii as ‘psyche’ and ‘psychical’ might not seem to deserve 
comment, since they are clear cognates, except that it departs from my policy 
of translating The Philosophy of Living Experience in up-to-date English, and 
‘psyche’ and ‘psychical’ have a rather archaic flavour. However, it has been 
standard practice down to the present day for translators of Russian works 
of philosophy and psychology into English to write ‘psyche’ and ‘psychical’. I 
concluded that because many readers will be interested in Bogdanov’s Russian 
context, it would be more confusing not to use ‘psyche’ and ‘psychical’, since 
those are the terms they will find in all other translations from Russian works 
of psychology and philosophy. 

Finally, Bogdanov chose the terms obshcheznachimyi and obshcheznachi- 
most’ (of which the standard dictionary definitions are ‘generally valid’ and 
‘general validity’ or even simply ‘valid’ and ‘validity’) to mean ‘objective’. As 
already noted above on page xx, Bogdanov held that ‘objective’ means ‘socially 
agreed upon’. Moreover, he asserts that this is exactly what Marx had in mind 
when he employed the expression gesellschaftlich gültig’ (socially valid) in his 
discussion of commodity fetishism in Capital. (See Bogdanov’s references to 
this on pages 215 and 261-2 below.) Consequently, I have translated obshchezn- 
achimyi and obshcheznachimost' as ‘socially valid’ and ‘social validity’, respect- 
ively.” 


When it comes to acknowledgements, I must begin by thanking Evgeni Pavlov 
for first suggesting that I translate The Philosophy of Living Experience for Brill’s 
Historical Materialism Series, and for inviting me to join him as co-editor of 
the Bogdanov Library. I greatly appreciate his encouragement and support ever 
since, and his advice regarding translation issues has been invaluable. I owe 
John Biggart an immeasurable debt of gratitude for his extremely generous 
donation of time to this project. John thoroughly compared my translation 
with the original and made many corrections, both substantive and stylistic. 
Evgeni Pavlov and McKenzie Wark made very useful comments on the entire 
manuscript, and John Biggart, Craig Brandist, Georgii Gloveli, and James White 
reviewed and offered critiques of this introduction. Any deficiencies in this 
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work are not only entirely my fault but are probably cases where I chose to 
ignore the excellent advice I was given. 


Introduction 


1 What is Philosophy? Who Needs It and Why? 


Most people think that philosophy is something very complicated, very diffi- 
cult, and completely unnecessary in everyday, practical life — a kind of intel- 
lectual luxury accessible to few. Philosophers are seen as people cut off from 
reality, who live only in their thoughts and books, almost uninterested in the 
attitudes and fortunes of other people, hardly even noticing their surroundings, 
completely preoccupied with lofty thoughts about the secrets of being and cog- 
nition. Such a view of philosophy and philosophers is not without ample cause, 
but that does not prevent it from being profoundly untrue. It is not only a very 
narrow view; it is also extremely harmful. This view must be dispelled, and to do 
so it is necessary to understand clearly the actual place of philosophy in human 
labour, struggle, and thought. 

Here before me lie two philosophical works, both still not published for vari- 
ous reasons, but this does not prevent them from containing serious and sen- 
sible thoughts. Both were written by workers; one is the work of a weaver, the 
other of a turner. It is true, is it not, that such authors would hardly fit the usual 
conception of a philosopher? ... But perhaps this is pure coincidence, a rare 
exception? We will see. Both philosophical works deal with the question of the 
significance of philosophy in life — one explicitly, the other indirectly. Both give 
definite answers that fundamentally agree and complement one another well. 

The Moscow weaver, Arkadii Fedorov, explains the origin of the prevailing 
false idea of philosophy in this way: 


From the time of its conception and over the course of its development, 
almost right down to our times, systematic philosophy was studied by 
people who had nothing in common with the work of the people. Freed 
from labour but consuming the products of labour, they had the time 
and resources to study. It goes without saying that in their hands philos- 
ophy developed according to their conditions of life, and therefore the 
same chasm emerged between practice and philosophy as exists between 
people who labour and people who only consume products of other 
people’s labour ... 


But in reality, the same author points out later, everyone has a philosophy, and 


if most people do not see this, it is only because of a confused and narrow 
understanding of the term ‘philosophy’. 
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People do not notice that everything they do in life, their relationship 
to one or another occurrence, passes through the prism of their philos- 
ophy — we might say their homemade philosophy. From all the assimil- 
ated customs, morals, rules, religion, and knowledge that one happens 
to acquire, a worldview of one kind or another is composed that is, in 
effect, a philosophy. But this homemade philosophy is distinguished from 
scientific philosophy in that everything that comes spontaneously and 
unconsciously into it from life is verified by separate individuals, and those 
individuals form it into a system only for themselves. In contrast, sci- 
entific philosophy consists of experience that is lived by humanity — that 
is verified by collective forces, and that is formed into a system by those 
forces. The advantages of scientific philosophy must be obvious to every- 
one. Besides taking in the truths of the times, homemade philosophy, 
compared with scientific philosophy, takes in immeasurably more obso- 
lete truths that have turned into prejudices, and its structure becomes 
enormously chaotic. After this, it is clear that homemade philosophy, 
when put into practice, leads to frequent mistakes and a great waste of 
effort. 


The author explains his point of view by comparing two important philosoph- 
ical truths, one belonging to the realm of ‘homemade’ philosophy of laypeople 
and the other to the realm of scientific philosophy. The first example is the prov- 
erb ‘in unity is strength’. 


Where people have the possibility of acting collectively but, despite that 
possibility, begin to work at cross purposes, applying the formula ‘in unity 
is strength’ is sufficient for them to see the error of their ways. Accordingly, 
this simple, well-known formula, philosophical in its essence, serves as a 
standard or criterion for our actions. Before arriving at it, humanity must 
have encountered a huge amount of experience, which was ultimately 
consolidated in that proverb ... 


Now everyone adopts this idea as a ready-made expression of popular wis- 
dom, as something customary and unarguable, not taking the trouble, for 
the most part, to examine it, to investigate it, to criticise it, to compare it 
with other truths — in a word, to subject it to systematic treatment. Mean- 
while, everyone feels that the use of this slogan in practice cannot be infin- 
ite and unconditional, that there are limits beyond which unity becomes not 
strength but weakness, and that there are circumstances under which it can- 
not lead to a positive outcome — for example, an association of swans, crabs, 
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and pike,! or a gathering of too many members for some sort of enterprise who 
afterwards all lay claim to the common output or product. But for the spon- 
taneously perceived idea there need be no exact, clear framework. Individual 
people depend on their own personal ‘eye-ball’ estimation and their own exper- 
ience. In a word, everyone individually determines to what extent and under 
what circumstances they must absolutely follow that idea, where they must 
subordinate it to other considerations, and where they must completely aban- 
don it. 

But the personal experience of each separate person is comparatively nar- 
row and meagre. If one depends on it, it is easy to fall into error — sometimes a 
very serious or even disastrous error. Individuals, being carried away with faith 
in the power of unity, waste their and others’ energy attempting to unite ill- 
assorted and incompatible elements: for example, in politics to create a bloc 
of socialists and liberals. Or, to take an opposite example, someone might fail 
several times in applying the principle of ‘in unity is strength’ and become so 
sceptical regarding the good of any union of heterogeneous elements that one 
does not permit unification where complete agreement of particulars is absent 
and therefore supports the subdivision of one’s party into factions on the basis 
of theoretical nuances and petty practical divergences. The people in both 
examples acknowledge that there is strength in unity, but in the interpretation, 
verification, and restriction of this rule, neither of them has any support other 
than personal experience or any criterion other than individual evaluation. The 
wisdom of the ages, the sum of the experiences of a long line of generations, 
becomes no more than a component part of a separate, individual layperson’s 
homemade philosophy — a philosophy that is doomed to inaccuracy, indefin- 
iteness, and weakness in practice. 

But now let us look at a scientific-philosophical formula, the basic idea of the 
proletarian social-historical worldview, to be precise, ‘social being determines 
social consciousness; i.e. the thoughts and strivings of social groups depend on 
the practical role those groups play in society. This formula also embraces a 
huge amount of human experience, an even more significant amount than the 
centuries-old proverb already mentioned. Its application in life can be corre- 
spondingly enormous. ‘This formula’, our author writes, ‘gives us the potential 
to direct all our investigations to the root of things, to the thing that the entire 
struggle must change, specifically, to the means of production’ From this idea 


1 This is a reference to a fable by Ivan Krylov (1768-1844) in which a swan, a pike, and a crab 
were harnessed to a cart, but each pulled in a different direction [Trans.]. 

2 Thisis perhaps a reference to the fissures in the Bolshevik faction from 1907 to 1909 discussed 
in the Introduction [Trans.]. 
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comes a method of verifying our position in the conflict of social forces. By skil- 
ful use of our social-historical ideas, we can clarify the origin and meaning of 
our own tasks, ideals, and efforts, and at the same time assess them objectively. 
If you understood what class you work for — the class that bears within it a 
new, more perfected means of organising labour, or the class that defends the 
old, outmoded means — then you will know whether there is a future for your 
ideals. You will know whether your striving for your ideals is supported and 
strengthened by the course of historical progress, or, the opposite, that with 
each step society takes forward the results of your labour and struggle will be 
destroyed, and the ‘being’ that is developing will negate and undermine your 
‘consciousness’. In acknowledging one or another ‘truth, you will not simply 
believe in it, you will be able to investigate where it was taken from, where its 
roots in practice are, which groups in society are capable of applying it, and 
which groups will inevitably oppose it and fight bitterly against it. In a gather- 
ing of capitalists you will not find arguments that the government is obligated 
to support all unemployed workers; at a congress of the United Gentry? you will 
not find a resolution in support of the universal right to vote; among prosperous 
peasants you will not find advocacy of the need to end private property; and so 
on and so on. It is impossible even in general terms to outline the countless and 
varied situations in which the law of the dependence of social consciousness 
on social being provides useful and reliable guidance. 

But the application, interpretation, and verification of this law are subor- 
dinate to so-called scientific requirements and definitely not personal experi- 
ence and eye-ball estimation. Let us suppose that someone begins to criticise 
writers and political actors in this way: ‘Here are some people — capitalists — 
and, since consciousness is determined by social being and the ideas and striv- 
ings of people are determined by their position in society, that means that 
what the capitalists advise and what they do must be harmful for the work- 
ing class. Or someone might even declare: ‘Because of their social conditions, 
workers are not suited to study philosophy. Representatives of the bourgeoisie 
work on philosophy. Therefore, all philosophy is bourgeois, and a proletarian 
philosophy does not and cannot exist’. In considerations like these we see not a 
scientific point of view but a layperson’s point of view. Such a person does not 
conscientiously adopt the formula, does not examine its exact meaning and its 
connections and correlations with other scientific conclusions, does not know 
the conditions and limits of its causality, takes it on faith, and overemphas- 


3 Inthe last years of the Russian Empire, the Council of the United Gentry opposed democracy 
and supported the traditional conception of absolute autocracy [Trans. ]. 
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ises a fragment of it outside of the system of knowledge to which it belongs. 
It might be applied five times successfully but ten times unsuccessfully. Even 
when experience afterwards teaches a person to apply the formula more care- 
fully, it will still only be personal, limited experience; there is no guarantee 
against future errors. A serious and firm guarantee is given only by a ‘scientific’ 
relationship to that formula and to those facts that one is trying to elucidate 
with its help — a ‘scientific’ analysis and verification of them. 

What, in essence, do all these expressions mean? Very often a great deal that 
is important and unexpected is hidden in words that we habitually use and are 
accustomed to, words that we do not think about at all. And this use of language 
is often found even among people of science, who express themselves quite 
obscurely when they attempt to describe the exact nature of the science that 
they labour over and take pride in. 

What was scientific for one time becomes, at each step forward, unscientific 
for the next. There was a time when to investigate history scientifically meant to 
use documents and eyewitness accounts to verify precisely and honestly how 
and when various important events — wars, migrations, establishment of gov- 
ernments, etc. — occurred, and then to give an account of the actual sequence 
of events. Later, this understanding of history was seen as quite inadequate and 
naive — as unscientific. Historians began to treat the development of popular 
morals, feelings, and ideas as the scientific essence of history. They began to 
see great events only as the outward manifestations of the deep, internal life of 
humankind. And now even this point of view has already become unscientific. 
It has become clear that both morals and the entire mentality of the popular 
masses are based on the means of production, on the organisation of social 
labour. Scientific history must explain how, on this basis, the whole life of a 
people developed, including their customs, institutions, ideas, and important 
cultural events, as well. The same is true in all other realms of knowledge. 
In the time of the alchemists, searching for the means of transforming base 
metals into gold was considered to be completely scientific, while in the nine- 
teenth century — since gold seemed to be a chemically immutable element — 
alchemy was treated as utopian and unscientific. But now it has again become 
a scientific matter, since science is beginning to discover new means of acting 
on matter which make the transformation of chemical elements feasible. In 
general, each era has its own ‘scientific’ character, and this is sometimes dra- 
matically different from that of other eras. 

A scientific point of view is one that corresponds to the highest standards of 
its times and which takes into consideration all the accumulated experience in 
a given realm of knowledge. And all experience pertains, of course, not to one 
or another separate individual person but to all society, or, if society is not uni- 
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fied — if it is divided into classes — then the relevant accumulated experience is 
that of the class collectivity that is most progressive in that realm of knowledge. 
Marx’s Capital is a model of science. Why? In that work Marx utilised a huge 
amount of material that had previously been gathered by both learned and 
practical people. He applied perfected methods of treatment, which were also 
partly created and partly prepared by the efforts of innumerable investigators. 
And he combined and connected all the ideas that express the direction of the 
entire development of contemporary society. In a word, we have a conscious 
and systematic verification of the ideas of all existent collective experience, 
consciously and systematically organised according to collectively elaborated 
methods. 

Thus, the nature of science consists in the application to intellectual work 
of the entirety of socially achieved knowledge and skills. All this obviously also 
applies to scientific philosophy. A layperson’s philosophy, with which the great 
majority of people are content, also draws almost all its material from collective 
experience, but it does not embrace collective experience — or even desire to 
embrace it — in all its presently available breadth and depth. Instead, everyday 
philosophy confines itself to that incidental portion of collective experience 
which appears within the psychical horizons of one or another individual. It 
is precisely in this sense that the basis of ‘homemade’ philosophy is in fact 
individual, while the basis of scientific philosophy is collective. 

In our times, many people are not able to understand the meaning of the 
assertion that the criteria of truth and science, i.e. the rules and techniques of 
verification, are collective, and the objection is continually raised that if science 
is based on collective experience, then scientific truth would necessarily be 
determined by holding a majority vote in a society or other collective. This 
objection stems from a layperson’s conception of collective experience. For 
instance, when Copernicus came to the conclusion that the earth revolves 
around the sun, he was only one individual against almost all others. But 
each one of these ‘all others’ possessed only a tiny part of the collectively 
obtained experience in astronomy, and therefore they were easily satisfied by 
the everyday idea that the sun revolves around the earth. Just the opposite, 
Copernicus fully embraced collective experience and found facts in it that 
contradicted the usual point of view. In addition to the observations and data 
available to the great majority of his contemporaries, he also studied the tables 
of Spanish astronomers of the thirteenth century, and, conscientiously taking 
their indications into account, arrived at the new view. It helped that he lived in 
an era of great discoveries and new methods in all fields of knowledge, and he 
mastered these methods better than his contemporaries and was able to apply 
them more completely to astronomy. Therefore, in the techniques of his work, 
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he stood at the very highest peak of what had been achieved in the preceding 
generations of collective effort. What all this means is that Copernicus saw 
social experience of that time in its entirety, while the adherents of the former 
theory saw it only in fragments. Even today, if all humanity could be polled, 
Copernicus might not win a majority vote, but such a vote would not in the 
least serve as a measure of real, general human knowledge. It would only 
measure how widely his great achievements have spread among the masses, 
and how many hundreds of millions of people still lag behind the high levels of 
knowledge that the common efforts of humanity have achieved over thousands 
of years. 

Until now, although scientific philosophy appears as the property of only 
a few people, it nonetheless reflects in reality a level of cultural development 
common to all humanity. The unreflective philosophy of laypeople rules over 
the masses, but it corresponds merely to scraps and fragments produced by 
the general labour of culture, merely to the lowest steps on the ladder of social 
development that have already been climbed. 

‘The role of scientific philosophy in the practical struggle of life’, our author 
says, ‘is similar to the role of a military commander who has climbed to the top 
of a high mountain from which the disposition of the troops of both armies and 
possible routes are most visible and so finds the most suitable route’. I agree. 
The high mountain is formed from the entire gigantic sum of attainments 
achieved by humanity in its collective labour-experience. For an individual 
person, it is a long and difficult journey to the very peak, but everyone ought to 
know what can be seen from there. 

If one only takes bits and pieces of scientific philosophy and learns them 
without systematically connecting them with other parts of socially accumu- 
lated experience and without monitoring them by means ofa variety of socially 
produced techniques, then what is obtained, for all that, is a poor and unreli- 
able ‘homemade’ philosophy. I have already cited an example of this transform- 
ation: the naively literal understanding of the idea that social being determines 
people’s consciousness. In reality, its meaning does not relate to individual 
people taken separately but to social classes and groups. Separate people often 
think and feel differently from what is characteristic of their personal position 
in society. One or another proletarian might possess a peasant consciousness, 
one or another member of the bourgeoisie might have a proletarian conscious- 
ness, but this would in no way undermine the social-philosophical truth that 
Marx discovered. 

Further, it would be wrong to think that as soon as a certain class or group 
forms according to its particular position in production, a system of ideas, feel- 
ings, and desires conforming to its position in production will then immedi- 
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ately arise and become predominant in that class or group — for example, that 
the proletariat should have a really and precisely proletarian outlook from the 
very beginning. If this were the case, all workers would be confirmed socialists, 
whereas, even now, after decades of development, only a minority of the work- 
ing class are socialists. Marx’s law reflects only the ‘tendency of development, 
i.e. the inevitable path followed by the life of each society, social class, or group. 
Workers come from the peasantry and the petty middle class, and it is quite a 
long time before their form of thought, their mood and desires, cease to be the 
same as those of the peasantry or the petty middle class. For example, they con- 
tinue for a long time to dream of their own plot of land or their own workshop. 
But gradually and inevitably another, new consciousness is worked out that is 
adapted to the role that this new class plays in social labour and distribution. 
This consciousness is produced at the cost of much effort and sometimes diffi- 
cult struggle. 

The developing consciousness of a class contains a particular philosophy. At 
first, it arises spontaneously and unsystematically, transforming bit by bit into a 
‘homemade’ philosophy of proletarians. It subsequently broadens, embracing 
the experience of the whole class more and more fully, and then it attains a 
scientific form. It becomes incomparably more coherent and richer in con- 
tent, but also, needless to say, more complex. It requires more study, unlike 
homemade philosophy, which people are not aware of and assimilate uncon- 
sciously. 

Many people propose that in its scientific stage, philosophy belongs entirely 
to philosopher-specialists. Let us listen to what the other of our authors — a 
Kaluga turner, Nikifor Vilonov, who as a youth almost died from poverty — has 
to say about this. 


Commonly, the most absurd hearsay about philosophy is widespread 
among us. The essence of it is that philosophy is a science of the select 
few, a science which mere mortals are not supposed to peek into. This 
hearsay is confirmed in countless attempts when workers take books of 
philosophy into their hands and run up against the kind of terminology 
that makes your eyes roll up into your head. I myself two years ago 
happened to run into a worker-philosopher. After a short conversation, I 
was convinced that he and ordinary workers could not understand one 
another, that his language was not the language of the people. It was 
an encrypted message to which only a few people have the key. Talking 
about philosophy in ordinary language is taken to mean not knowing 
good manners and even of not knowing philosophy at all, bringing to 
mind the saying ‘like a pig in a silk suit’. And this attitude, unfortunately, 
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is still maintained among some of our theorists. So Plekhanov, in an 
argument with the Bogdanovites, writes, ‘when discussing philosophy 
with you, one has to speak in ordinary language’, and further, ‘when 
you need to translate this into the language of philosophy, you must 
turn to Hegel’. If this advice had been taken by the leadership of the 
Bogdanovites, who at that time were becoming familiar with the realm 
of philosophy, then we ordinary workers would not have had the chance 
to discuss philosophy. And even if one or another of us had succeeded in 
studying philosophy, how could a general trend have emerged to guide 
our common affairs? Could the language of philosophy be understood by 
the remaining comrades? It is necessary to do one of two things: either get 
rid of philosophy itself, or return the right to philosophical language back 
to the gentlemen-scholars and to study philosophy and give an account 
of it, ourselves, in completely understandable language. 


And the author concludes: ‘Of course we choose the latter’. 

Actually, the professional jargon of specialists is one of the main obstacles 
to the study of philosophy and one of the main reasons for the widespread 
prejudice that philosophy is, in its nature, a professional secret, a privilege of a 
special estate of priests who have been ordained in it. The bourgeois world has, 
in general, developed specialisation to its extreme limits, both in production 
and in cognition. Such division of labour narrows people's horizons, limits 
the experience of each person to a narrow field, and makes people dissimilar 
to and alien from one another. Each division of production creates its own 
special terminology, whether weaving or mechanical production, mathematics 
or social science. When a mechanic speaks of connecting rods and camshafts, 
or a mathematician speaks of integrals and variables, the majority of people 
cannot understand what they are talking about. When philosophy also became 
a specialty, it surpassed all other specialties in this regard. To show how far it 
has gone, we offer this recent and very vivid example. 

Ernst Mach, a very independent and profound thinker, is a natural scien- 
tist and also a philosopher who attempted to give an account of his views 
in comparatively popular, easily understood language. And what happened? 
Philosophers simply did not understand him and, needless to say, looked upon 
him with the utmost disdain. But soon after this, another philosopher, Richard 
Avenarius, appeared who not only used a specialist's ‘philosophical’ language, 
but, not content with that, worked out a still newer one with his own termino- 
logy. As a result, the account he gave was even more difficult than all his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. In essence, his outlook was very close to the ideas 
of Mach, and, being an honest man, he repeatedly cited Mach in his work. Spe- 
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cialists immediately recognised Avenarius as an outstanding philosopher, and 
thanks to him they were compelled to look at Mach differently. The very same 
views that they did not care for in Mach’s easily accessible formulation seemed 
serious and valuable when translated into Avenarius’s dreadful language. 

As we see, respected specialists have not only become accustomed to speak- 
ing in a language not understood by mere mortals but they themselves have 
lost the ability to understand ordinary human speech. 

But is this acceptable? Is it reasonable for philosophy to be transformed into 
an isolated, closed specialty, leading to such eccentric results? This depends 
on how the task of philosophy is defined. Whoever sees philosophy as the 
discovery of absolute and eternal truths, existing independently from people 
and from their experience, will find it completely natural to dedicate their 
lives exclusively to the search for these eternal truths, will not be interested 
in anything else, and will not even notice what actually exists. But we look at 
the matter differently. Here, for example, is the idea of the task of philosophy 
held by our turner-philosopher. 

‘The goal of philosophy is to unify the experience of all people of past and 
present generations into a rigorous and coherent system for understanding 
the world’. From this it is clear that philosophy must draw the material for 
this construction from all sciences and from all fields of labour. It must draw 
ultimate, overall conclusions from them and unify them into a cohesive whole, 
into a unified system of generalisations. Defined in this way, philosophy stands 
on the solid, real foundation of science. 

But it is obvious that such a philosophy is utterly incompatible with narrow 
specialisation, that it is in fact the direct opposite of it. The field of philosophy 
turns out to be as broad as life itself, and, at the same time, it merges with life 
itself. 

This is how we understand philosophy. It is given its soul not by empty, 
lifeless eternity but by living, eventful time. It is the daughter of labour and 
struggle, and it grows and changes with them. When a powerful class, to which 
history has entrusted new, grandiose tasks, steps into the arena of history, then 
a new philosophy also inevitably emerges. That class, the bearer of the future, 
must forge its own philosophy — a philosophy that becomes an invaluable tool 
for its general work, for its victory and conquest. 

Several centuries ago in the midst of feudal-serf society in Europe, the bour- 
geoisie appeared. It faced the task of restructuring the cultural world on new 
foundations — profit, competition, technological progress, and unrestricted 
exploitation. But with each step forward, the bourgeoisie ran into a wall — the 
superstitious, stagnant worldview of the old estates, including blind faith, sub- 
missiveness to priests and petty lords, and slavish fear of authorities both living 
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and dead. In order to break down this wall and to bring order to its construct- 
ive work, the bourgeoisie created and applied its own new worldview and a 
militant philosophy to go with it. This philosophy of independent, proud indi- 
vidualism fought for its own goals, followed its own conscience, and stood up 
for its own convictions. It held that freedom was a natural and innate right that 
made all people equal. It hated blind, slavish faith and counterposed to it the 
worship of pure knowledge and the service of pure justice and pure beauty. This 
was the philosophical tool for the bourgeois restructuring of society. 

But while using this tool energetically and triumphantly, the bourgeoisie did 
not understand its essential nature. They did not understand that philosophy is 
just a tool in the hands of the collective, and that it therefore cannot be eternal. 
In the era of its growth and prosperity, the bourgeoisie became accustomed to 
consider its philosophical truth to be absolute and eternal. But now another 
class has arrived, which relates to current society in exactly the same way that 
the bourgeoisie related to feudal society. They became accustomed to using 
material tools in labour, and they realised that they made them with their own 
hands. It was easier for this new class also to master the essence of the spiritual 
tools that they produced. How impertinent and insulting it must be for the 
adherents of pure eternal truth to hear such a description of truth as this one 
given by the same author-worker: 


Philosophical truth, just like scientific theory, is an instrument of cogni- 
tion for us, in exactly the same way that a file is an instrument of metal- 
working. That truth is relative and that it only exists temporarily does not 
prevent it from being suitable for cognition. If we throw away a worn out 
file and replace it with another one of better quality, this means that we 
think the first is unsuitable for further work. It does not in the least imply 
that it was unsuitable in the past, when it played a useful and neces- 
sary role. The instrument wore out. This means that it had taken part 
in work, in the world of experience. Without past implements that are 
now considered inferior, the current, better instruments would not exist. 
Before one can improve something, one must have in hand the thing that 
one wants to improve. In exactly the same way, the old truth that is now 
unsuitable for us was in its time a useful truth and helped people under- 
stand the surrounding world. With the broadening of collective experi- 
ence another, better truth appeared that replaced the first. It is in this 
sense that we understand the expression ‘error gives birth to truth’, since 
very often what we consider to be error was before us considered to be 
truth by other people. If one has steel and iron to make an axe, one does 
not need to make it out of stone, but in the Stone Age there were only 
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stone axes. The Stone Age was the parent of the Bronze Age, and the 
Bronze Age was the parent of the Iron Age. In historical development, one 
event produces another, and there is neither absolute truth nor absolute 
error in them but successive revision and accumulation of experience. 


The view of truth as a particular tool of human activity is so true and exact that 
it deserves to be applied even more broadly. Often even when a new, improved 
tool is available, the old one is nevertheless not discarded and continues to be 
used for simpler or more minor operations. For instance, if you are a tailor and 
you have to make a few stitches, you do not get out your sewing machine but 
use a simple needle. In just the same way a truth that is already outmoded and 
recognised as a delusion very often continues to be used in the more minor and 
simple events of life in the same way that it was used in the past. For example, 
in the distant past everyone thought that the sun revolved around the earth. 
Nonetheless, even though we now know that this idea is mistaken and that in 
reality the earth spins on its axis and revolves around the sun, we still speak and 
think about the movement of the sun in the same way that our distant ancestors 
did. For example, when you tell the time, you do not say ‘the earth in its diurnal 
rotation has now achieved a position such that the rays of the sun are unable to 
reach our eyes’, but rather ‘the sun is now setting’. Not only your words but the 
idea they express correspond entirely to an ‘erroneous’ and ‘disproven’ point of 
view, simply because it is easier, more convenient, and completely sufficient for 
your practical goals at a given moment. If you tried to make your expressions, or 
even your thoughts, correspond to current astronomical truth, then you would 
only needlessly tire out your brain. 

Equally, when you happen to drink unpalatable water, you say ‘this water is 
spoiled’, and you probably do not even realise that this idea is no more than 
an obsolete delusion. Water cannot ‘spoil’. In reality the water remains as it 
always was, but microbes have multiplied in it, which make it a harmful and 
bad smelling substance. But the obsolete ‘error’ in the present case is ‘truth’, 
since it correctly indicates the practical task: pour the water out of the carafe, 
wash it, and pour in fresh water. 

Such truth-errors occupy a huge place in ordinary life and will be useful in 
most cases. But in other very important cases, their falsity will be revealed by 
experience. For example, if it is necessary to determine the origin of a cholera 
outbreak, then the idea of simple ‘spoiled water’ would be a dangerous error, 
and ifit is necessary to accurately find the position of a ship on the ocean by the 
sun, stars and a chronometer, then it is necessary to remove from our thoughts 
the idea that the sun ‘travels across the sky’. In these cases, it is necessary to 
throw away the old tools and take up new and better ones. 
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Thus, philosophical truth is a tool for living, as are all other truths. It is 
a tool for the general guidance of human practice, just as a compass and 
geographical chart are tools for guidance on journeys. To be satisfied with a 
layperson’s ‘homemade’ philosophy is the same as having an inferior compass 
that indicates direction poorly and approximately and a geographical chart 
that is obsolete. On most occasions one can get by with them, but this cannot 
guarantee that there will never come a time when a truth of the past will not 
turn out to be a fatal error. This is why scientific philosophy is necessary and 
useful for everyone; it is necessary in order to live consciously and in order to 
know what we are doing and where we are going. 

This is doubly necessary for a social class that faces the prospect of resolving 
new, great tasks and which must travel along new paths not tried by others. 
Here the old maps and inferior compasses will undoubtedly turn out to be 
inadequate and useless. 


Let us sum up what has been said. 

All people, whether they want to or not, have their own philosophy. It is a 
necessary tool in guiding both practice and cognition. 

Laypeople’s philosophy is based on fragments of collective experience, ran- 
domly assimilated by a separate individual and monitored only by the narrow, 
individual experience of that person. Scientific philosophy is based on the full- 
ness of collective experience and is verified by methods that are worked out col- 
lectively. Naturally, the first is incomparably less dependable than the second 
and leads to many harmful mistakes. 

Scientific philosophy need not necessarily be presented in a difficult, ob- 
scure, and incomprehensible manner. These traits are characteristic only of 
contemporary professional specialists in philosophy, with their characteristic 
narrowing of horizons and limitation of experience that contradict the task and 
meaning of scientific philosophy. 

Like all other products and tools of human activity, philosophy changes and 
improves. Therefore, the philosophical truth of one time is inevitably different 
from the philosophical truth of another. There can be no absolute and eternal 
philosophical truth. 

Since different classes have different fundamental life tasks, and since any 
goal must correspond to its task, the philosophy of one class is not suitable 
for another. In its striving for victory and supremacy, each class must work out 
its own particular philosophy; otherwise its struggle would proceed without 
systematic guidance as a whole. 

The philosophy of a class is the highest form of its collective consciousness. 
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If now, in the civilised era, everyone has their own philosophy, either bad 
or good, this is not how it has always been. Philosophical worldviews were 
preceded by religious ones, and even though religions arose a long time ago, 
they did not appear at the very beginning of human history. No matter how 
difficult it is for contemporary people to conceive of it, one can say with 
confidence that the first human beings had no system of knowledge at all — 
neither a philosophical nor a religious worldview. 

A system of knowledge is created through the classification of ideas; and 
ideas cannot be thought otherwise than with the help of words which express 
them. Speech serves as an instrument of thought. Even when you ‘think to 
yourself’, words pass through your consciousness; you just don’t pronounce 
them aloud. The majority of animals have psychical images, i.e. living images 
of objects and occurrences in the surrounding environment. But they have no 
‘thoughts’ and no ‘ideas’, because they have no words to help them unite, con- 
nect, and coherently organise their psychical images. Cogitations and thoughts 
are nothing but internal, unvoiced speech: ‘the conversation of the human 
soul with itself’ in the expression of the ancient philosopher Plato. There- 
fore, to seek the beginning of ideas one must look for the beginning of human 
speech. Where is it exactly? The question is comparatively recent, and science 
answered it only several decades ago. 

How did people arrive at the specific words they began to use to indicate 
various things, actions, and characteristics? We might conjecture — and there 
was a time when such propositions were discussed seriously — that names arose 
by way of agreement: people ‘agreed’ to call a dog ‘dog’, the colour black ‘black’, 
etc. But how could they possibly come to an agreement among themselves about 
this? Clearly, this hypothesis is not at all satisfactory. 

Historical philology has shown that all the profusion of words characteristic 
of contemporary, cultured languages, with from hundreds of thousands to 
millions of separate meanings, arose out of a very few — several dozen or maybe 
even fewer — original words: uninflected and unconjugated ‘roots’. This means 
that the entire question regarding the origin of words consists in where these 
initial roots came from. 

The German scholar Noiré* solved the problem by a method that I shall now 
describe, because it can serve as a pattern for the investigation of the most 
difficult socio-historical questions, not only of the distant past, as in the present 
case, but also of the future. 


4 Ludwig Noiré (1829-89) was a German philosopher of language [Trans.]. 
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We must think back to the era that lies beyond the boundaries of human 
memory. To do this, we must begin with known historical eras and work back 
through them further and further into the depths of time. On this journey back 
in time, we shall attentively observe how the phenomena we are investigating — 
i.e. forms of speech — change. We shall thereby discover the direction in which 
we should look for the beginning of speech. 

First of all, it turns out that as one goes further back down the stages of 
culture, human ‘utterances’ assume a more and more immediate character; 
they are continually less complicated and less based on preceding thought, on 
‘reflection’. They are situated in a more living and direct connection with what 
people are going through in the given moment as if bursting involuntarily from 
their souls. Therefore, they approximate interjections, i.e. cries that express 
spontaneous feelings of pain, pleasure, fear, wonder, anger, etc. 

However, we cannot conclude that speech emerged directly from these 
interjections. Critical thought makes this difficult to believe. Cries of emo- 
tion are remarkably stable over time and are hardly capable of developing. 
After several millennia, pain invariably evokes the sound ‘ail’, surprise evokes 
‘oh!, anger evokes ‘akh!’, etc. Animals also make sounds like these, but it did 
not lead to the development of language among them, even though plenty 
of time has passed. This line of inquiry, obviously, does not give the whole 
answer. 

From another perspective, philology reveals that as we go deeper into the 
past, we find a greater prevalence of words that express human action. Long 
ago, Indian linguists were the first to notice this. This has been corroborated by 
such a large amount of data that contemporary science considers all the roots 
of contemporary languages to be ‘verbal roots’. Going further in this direction, 
we must particularly recognise that the first words stood only for actions. This 
is the other line of inquiry regarding the origin of speech. 

Let us combine both lines. The initial roots of words were sounds that 
spontaneously burst out, connected with human activities. But these sounds must 
have signified actions, and were necessary so that all members of primordial 
society could ‘understand’ them — i.e. having heard a certain sound, they would 
think of a certain activity. This would automatically result from activities that 
were carried out together, collectively. Cries while working, which accompanied 
general labour, would be determined by the nature of the work: one cry with 
one act of labour, other cries with other acts of labour. All members of the 
collective would be thoroughly familiar with them. We can find examples even 
today. European workers, when they need to lift a heavy weight together, cry 
out ‘hop’ or ‘hop-la’ at the moment of collective effort, sailors cry ‘ho-hoy’ when 
raising an anchor, and Tunisian bridge-builders cry ‘ai-a’ when swinging their 
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heavy mauls down on rocks. Russian barge haulers on the Volga cry ‘ukh’ when 
they pull on a cable in unison, and this is where the Russian word ‘ukhnut’ 
comes from, as it is used in the poem ‘Dubinushka’.} There are more examples.® 
All these sounds are properly not quite words but are working interjections. 
But, upon hearing one of them, a person ‘understands’ its meaning, i.e. thinks 
about the particular act of common labour. This is how it was in primordial 
tribal society. 

Labour interjections, in contrast to cries of emotion, not only can but inevi- 
tably must change and develop with the progress and increasing complexity of 
production. They organised production; they served as the means of harmoni- 
ously unifying people’s efforts. They helped to establish a rhythm of common 
activity, and subsequently they served as a summons, an invitation to neces- 
sary work. At a later date, by combining these interjections, one person could 
inform another of a plan or sequence of more complicated labour processes. 
The transfer of experience among members of a commune was the beginning 
of ‘cognition’ proper. 

These sounds burst involuntarily and spontaneously from a person at the 
appearance of various actions in nature that were reminiscent of human activ- 
ities. If, for example, the sound ‘akh’ corresponded to the act of striking a blow, 
then it naturally would also be uttered when a person observed a blow inflicted 
on an animal or even a rock falling from a cliff. In this way there occurred what 
Max Müller,” another great philologist, termed the ‘basic metaphor’ according 
to which designations that originally expressed only the activities of people 
were transferred to the processes of nature. In this way nature became acces- 
sible to ‘description’ and in general to ‘cognition’. 

At this stage of development, people’s entire world was still a world of ac- 
tions;® there were still no particular designations for things. Such designa- 
tions were at first required for the things that were most important in pro- 


5 The Russian word ukhnut’ means to crash, bang, or slap. ‘Dubinushka’ is poem by Vasilii 
Ivanovich Bogdanov (1837-86) written in 1865 and based on a Russian folk song. A dubinushka 
is an oak cudgel, and the point of the song is that the oak cudgel can be used as a lever to 
multiply the power of the group. The refrain ends with a phrase that is usually translated ‘Let’s 
pull, let’s pull, together’ [‘Podernem, podernem, da ukhnem’]. ‘Da ukhnem’, however, literally 
means ‘to grunt ukh in unison’. The song was popular among revolutionaries since the last 
verse calls on the people to use the oak cudgel against their enemies, which was taken as a 
symbol of popular struggle against oppression [Trans.]. 

6 These examples are the first ones given by K. Bücher in Work and Rhythm. 

7 Friedrich Max Müller (1823-1900), a German philologist and Orientalist [Trans. ]. 

8 Engels called this phase of thinking ‘the original dialectic’. 
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duction — tools. In that era, when tools were at their most primitive — a rock, 
a stick — and were taken directly from nature, they were not distinguished 
in human consciousness from the actions to which they were applied. For 
example, a rock had to be signified by the same sound as the act of strik- 
ing. Even now vestiges of this means of expression are preserved by certain 
Central African tribes: the word for axe is a combination of the words ‘chop 
something, the word for weapon is ‘kill something’ etc. But when the pro- 
duction of tools became a more complicated matter, and especially when it 
began to be separated out as a specialised function of particular workers, 
the former indeterminacy of meaning, the amalgamation of the tool and the 
action, could not be maintained. Where a stone axe or spear was made by 
some people but used by other people, it was necessary to distinguish the 
axe and spear from their applications. Only then were names assigned to 
tools. 

Subsequently, in the further development of speech, names for all sorts of 
other ‘things’ appeared with the help of the ‘basic metaphor’. Still later the 
names of people themselves appeared, taken for the most part from words for 
animals and inanimate objects. The world of actions was gradually transformed 
into a world of things. Speech stopped being impersonal. Subjects began to 
appear in sentences in addition to predicates. 

A person today can conceive of all this only with the greatest difficulty, and 
history cannot recall anything that happened before it was born. But compar- 
ative philology and observation of pre-civilised people in the contemporary 
world combine to provide quite convincing proof. 

It is obvious that no worldview can exist as long as the development of 
speech and thought does not go beyond the formation of primary roots pro- 
duced from names first given to the instruments of labour and beyond the 
formation of elementary word-ideas in general. A worldview presupposes a sys- 
tem — an organised interconnectedness of the elements of knowledge and a 
continuing correlation among them. All this developed later on the basis of a 
social organisation more complex than primitive-communism. 

Every worldview is structured according to a specific method which forms 
its character, its central point, and its main difference from other worldviews. 
The essence of this method usually boils down to one or another form of 
causal interconnectedness. From the start we must bear in mind that at different 
stages of social thought people understand the causation of phenomena very 
differently. 

The causal relationship was not invented by people, just as they did not 
invent the ability to speak and just as they did not invent the organisation of the 
community. People do not invent their practical relationships; they are placed 
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in one or another relationship of social collaboration® by life itself, by the 
struggle with nature. Still less are they able to invent the theoretical relation- 
ship between facts, such as the relationship between cause and effect. People 
can only take them ready-made and apply them to their own life experience. 
But if they take them ready-made, then where exactly do they come from? 

The first answer that is usually given to this question is this: they come from 
nature itself. But it is easy to see that this is wrong. 

What nature directly gives a person is the replacement of one occurrence 
with another. This is chronological succession, but it is not the same as caus- 
ality. Day always follows night, spring always follows winter, death follows life. 
However, people do not perceive night as the effect of day, spring as the effect of 
winter, etc. The causal relationship is taken to be deeper and more substantive 
than simple — even if invariable — succession in time. 

People originally found the relationship of cause and effect ready-made in 
their social environment, in the labour relations of the tribal commune. 

As the production of the commune expanded and became more complex, 
the task of dividing work among its members would have become more and 
more difficult. It could not be carried out by the commune immediately and 
spontaneously, as previously, but must have gradually been assigned as a spe- 
cialty to a particular manager or organiser. Such a position would typically 
have been taken by an elder in the tribe, the person with the greatest exper- 
ience. The organiser would show others what they needed to do, and they 
would carry out the instructions. It was expedient and necessary that over 
the course of centuries, such a form of social collaboration was consolidated 
and strengthened by custom and acquired the greatest stability. Tribal society 
became ‘authoritarian’, i.e. based on power and subordination. The patriarch or 
leader ‘commanded’ and the rest of the commune carried out those commands 
accordingly. 

Thus, a permanent, regular’ relationship was worked out between the two 
acts of the labour process — organisation and implementation. The expres- 


9 Bogdanov uses the term ‘collaboration’ [sotrudnichestvo] throughout this work in a sense 
that is very similar to the Marxian concept of ‘relations of production’. That is, he uses it 
to indicate that all members of society are engaged in a common process of economic 
production, whether they realise their interrelatedness or not. ‘Collaboration’, alone, does 
not convey this meaning adequately, and I translate sotrudnichestvo as ‘social collabora- 
tion’ [Trans.]. 

10 The Russian term is zakonomernyi. Bogdanov uses the terms zakonomernyi (regular) and 
zakonomernost’ (regularity) to mean that the universe is a deterministic system, subject 
to cause and effect. The terms could be translated as ‘conformity to the laws of nature’, 
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sion of a commanding directive by one person, whether by word, gesture, or 
personal example, consistently ‘summoned’ strict conformity by others who 
acted upon that command. The first was the cause, the second the effect. 
This was not a simple succession in time, but an internal, regular, and com- 
pletely understandable relationship: genuine social-labour causality. It both 
allowed prediction and made sense of quite a number of important facts of life. 
Organisers Anew that certain acts of theirs would determine certain actions of 
their subordinate tribal members. Everyone Anew that they, themselves, and 
everyone else would carry out the functions that were indicated to them. In 
a commune with an authoritarian structure, there could be no systematic 
work, no co-ordination of forces in production, without this ability to pre- 
dict. 

Primitive thinking did not distinguish actions in external nature from hu- 
man actions; both were referred to by the very same words. Naturally, such 
thinking could not tell the difference between the natures of those relation- 
ships. The ‘basic metaphor’ of a command-producing action contained an 
understanding of causality which was extended to all experience and to all phe- 
nomena. When faced with a permanent relationship between two processes 
of nature, a person inevitably ‘explained’ it in such a way as to conceive of it 
as a correlation between an act of governing will and an act of implementa- 
tion. 

The sun rises; animals and birds wake up. The arrival of the sun is a signal, 
a command, the arrival of a governing will that commands the animals to 
awaken. When a wind comes up, leaves rustle. ‘A breath of wind commands the 
trees to rustle their leaves’. Rubbing together dry pieces of wood ‘summons’ 
fire; the very word ‘summon’ contains a reminder of the original idea of the 
causal relationship, of the verbal effect of the organiser on those who are under 
the organiser’s authority. And when thought, as it develops, begins to seek 
causes of the entire world process, it necessarily understands it in the form of 
the rule of a supreme, ancient organiser, in the form of an authoritative ‘let 
there be’! 

This was the original authoritarian form of causality. Having understood it, it 
is not difficult to explain why certain invariable relationships found by observa- 
tion would not fit within its framework. For example, day always entails night, 
and night always entails day, but meanwhile authoritarian causality is always 


except that this could be confusing, since Bogdanov held that ‘laws of nature’ are relative, 
human constructs. The reader should henceforth read ‘regular’ and ‘regularity’ with this 
connotation [Trans. ]. 

11 This phrase is taken verbatim from an Estonian folk poem, ‘Kalevipoeg’. 
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one-sided. If one person can command another, then the other absolutely can- 
not command the first. One might say that death always follows after life, but 
to conclude that life ‘summons’ death, i.e. commands death to appear, is com- 
pletely impossible; it is not consistent with the idea of life. 

Authoritarian causality formed the first genuine worldviews. They are dis- 
tinguished by an animistic and religious character. 

When primitive thinking attained the authoritarian model of the causal rela- 
tionship, lacking any subtlety or critical ability, it began to apply it everywhere 
as a universal template. This template was also involuntarily applied where, 
facing some kind of human or non-human activity, it was impossible to find a 
particular cause of it in the form of a real act preceding it. So individual mem- 
bers of a group, in addition to carrying out labouring activities according to the 
order of the elder, also perform a great many actions according to their own ini- 
tiative and without any exterior influence. But according to the mechanism of 
thought that had already formed — a mechanism that spontaneously processed 
experience according to one pattern — there is no action without a cause, no 
deed without an organising act. Thus, one who acts individually understands 
that one is one’s own organiser, one’s own commander. However, we must not 
forget that primitive thinking is completely concrete and incapable of abstract 
discrimination; it cannot pack one person simultaneously into two ideas, such 
as ‘commander’ and ‘implementer’; for primitive thinking, two ideas mean two 
subjects. Thus in primitive thought, a person is doubled: the part that organises 
or commands is called the ‘soul’, and the part that is governed and that carries 
out orders is called the ‘body’. 

Since in reality only one person represents both parts, it is clear that in 
the beginning the ‘soul’ was a simple reiteration of the ‘body’, with all its 
physical and biological properties. The distinction between them regarding 
their ‘nature’ only developed later on. 

In the same way, authoritarian thinking reiterates animals, plants, and all 
other things. All these things sometimes display an action or a change for 
which primitive people, at their level of knowledge, are not able to find any 
particular cause. They therefore come up with the idea that all things have 
their own ‘souls’ which appear as exact reiterations of their ‘bodies’. This is 
universal animism, a worldview that exists even now among many pre-civilised 
peoples. 

Scholars who do not understand how thought depends on social-labour rela- 
tionships are forced to think up very strange hypotheses to explain animism. 
For example, they suggest that it arose out of dreams. But how could one pos- 
sibly accept that such insignificant and insubstantial facts of experience as 
dreams could be significant in the severe struggle of the first humans to sur- 
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vive or that dreams could have caused the formation of an entire worldview 
from which many vestiges remain even in today’s civilisation. These scholars 
do not notice that the relation between ‘soul’ and ‘body’ is always a particular 
type of relationship of social collaboration — to be specific, authoritarian caus- 
ality. Even in contemporary language this basic meaning of the idea of ‘soul’ 
is partly preserved. Often the term ‘soul’ can, with only the slightest change 
in meaning, simply be translated into the words ‘organising basis’, ‘organising 
principle’, etc. For example, when it is said of someone that they are the ‘soul’ 
of some society, this means that they serve as the pre-eminent link among 
the members of the society and that they organise its activity. If it is asser- 
ted that the ‘soul’ of science is its method, this means that it is precisely this 
method that gives science unity and order — that organises it into a holistic sys- 
tem. 

Animism is the basis of all ‘dualistic’ worldviews, i.e. those that see two 
essences in nature, one spiritual and actively organisational, and the other 
material and passively subordinate. The difference between crudely primitive 
dualism and modern philosophically sophisticated dualism is, of course, huge, 
but the same fundamental association of dualism in cognition with the author- 
itarian relationship in practice always remains. And at the present time dualism 
is strongly supported by the remnants of the feudal classes — the clergy and 
aristocracy, the defenders of authority — who would like to return society to the 
times when it was entirely organised on the basis of authority and subordina- 
tion, as it was under serfdom. 

But we must return to the ancient understanding of the world. The second 
of its particular features was its religious character. This arose as a result of a 
distinctive process which can be termed the ‘accumulation of authority’, and 
at the basis of which lies communal tradition. 

Let us imagine a tribal society whose organiser, the patriarch, powerfully 
rules all the relationships of life of the other members. He, of course, would not 
be able to manage this complicated matter successfully if he did not depend on 
the accumulated experience of his forefathers, and if he did not in a great many 
cases employ directives regarding organisation that had already been made by 
his predecessors. Invoking their will and asserting himself as the executor of 
their precepts, he thereby set their authority above his own as the highest and 
most powerful authority in the eyes of the whole commune. The predecessor 
was always the leader and commander of the one who followed. Thus, an 
ascending series of ancestor-organisers are conceived in the consciousness 
of the commune as a succession of authorities appearing one after another. 
As they recede into the depths of the past, their figures grow to gigantic, 
superhuman scale, at first in the forms of ‘heroes’ (what the Greeks called 
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demigods), and further back — genuine ‘gods’. The cult of ancestor-organisers 
established the foundation of all religious systems.!” 

This was characteristically how the authoritarian tradition produced belief 
in the immortality of souls. For tribes with a primitive, authoritarian way of 
life, the ‘immortals’ are usually only the souls of patriarchs or leaders. If ‘soul’ is 
the name given to the organisational function, then this makes perfect sense. 
Ancestors die, but their leadership role remains, their ruling will continues to 
govern life, and their orders are precepts that everyone obeys. And since prim- 
itive thought is always concrete, since the ‘soul’ is not distinguished from the 
organism’s function but is a living form and a reiteration of the ‘body’, therefore 
the life of the ancestor-organisers has all the characteristics of genuine reality. 
It does not need any kind of proof; it is directly obvious in the people's experi- 
ence. 

Some tribes take the immortality of souls to be such that when the old leader 
dies, his soul passes to the new leader. If one uncovers the actual content of the 
idea of ‘soul’, then what we see here is an exact description of fact: the leader 
dies and the organisational function is transferred to the successor. 

Such a cult of ancestors creates authorities of superhuman eminence and 
therefore develops to a corresponding power and depth those feelings that arise 
out of the authoritarian relationship between people: submissiveness, worship, 
humility, reverence, blind faith, and other specifically religious emotions. No 
matter how these emotions change and ramify as history unfolds, their basis 
never changes: the self-abasement of people before the ruling power that 
stands above them and with whom they are incommensurable. 

It is true that psychiatry notes a special kinship of such feelings with sexual 
ecstasy, but this kinship is obviously related to passive sexual ecstasy, which 
also contains the element of subordination to the very highest degree. People 
spiritually ‘surrender’ themselves to one or another fetish, completely anni- 
hilating themselves before it and renouncing their own will, just as in sexual 
ecstasy they ‘surrender’ themselves and their will to the being who sexually 
takes possession of them. In a word, what is revealed here is only the huge 
breadth of manifestations of the authoritarian sensibility that extends even 
into the sphere of the most intimate and personal experiences, giving it its par- 
ticular colouring. This is completely understandable if one keeps in mind that 
the history of the relations between the sexes, beginning with the patriarchal 
epoch, is pre-eminently the history of the domestic slavery of women. And if in 
certain cases a woman is able to throw off her oppression by herself, then she 


12 Is this not contradicted by the fact that sometimes gods are represented in the form of 
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almost always does it by subordinating a man to herself. She uses the power of 
his passion to turn him into a slave — a switch in roles that does not change the 
authoritarian nature of the relationship. 

If religious thinking has authority and tradition at its foundation, then sub- 
sequently it naturally itself becomes a support for both those things. These 
characteristics are observed in all religions known to history. They are insep- 
arable from one another; they are the essence and soul of the religious under- 
standing of the world. They are connected by a definite, inevitable correlation. 
To be precise, authority always has a propensity to protect tradition; it is always 
conservative. 

The cause of this lies in its very origin, in the characteristics of authoritarian 
social collaboration. 

Organisers are the centres of the communes which they lead, but, needless to 
say, they are not equal to those collectives. They cannot encompass in their per- 
sonal consciousness all the conditions and needs of the commune’s life either 
in its entirety or in its particulars, and they therefore cannot successfully fulfil 
their leadership role if they do not depend on the techniques and instructions 
that were worked out in the past. Since these techniques were spontaneously 
or semi-consciously developed over the course of generations, even the organ- 
isers, themselves, for the most part do not know the reasons for their utility. But, 
in experience, those techniques constantly prove their wisdom, and organisers 
are accustomed to taking them on profound faith. Thus, when life itself bursts 
through the confines of those techniques, organisers find themselves in a diffi- 
cult situation. 

Let us imagine a patriarchal group, carrying out its productive work with 
tools of polished stone. Its labour is distributed and organised in accordance 
with its needs by the authority of the elder, whose actions are based in part 
on the precepts of predecessors and in part on the acquired habits of per- 
sonal experience. Suppose the group meets another tribe of a culturally higher 
standing which uses bronze tools. The commune realises that if they substitute 
bronze tools for stone tools, they could greatly reduce their workload. What are 


animals or plants? Not at all; many tribes directly assert that they descend from some 
kind of beast, fish, or tree, with which their ancestors shared similar characteristics and 
in which they took pride. This is what is called ‘totemism. Language probably plays a 
fundamental role in this: the name or nickname of a distant ancestor was transmitted 
orally from generation to generation, and, with the passage of time, began to be taken 
literally. Moreover, due to the original indeterminacy of the meaning of words, the forms 
of individuals and the meaning of events changed profoundly in tribal legends, acquiring 
a fantastic, ‘mythological’ character. 
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the results? The entire previous organisation must be restructured. It is neces- 
sary first to direct more of the workforce to the production of those goods that 
can readily be used to trade for producers’ tools — i.e. so there is enough sur- 
plus production to obtain all necessary tools. Second, it is necessary to reduce 
the workforce in other fields of general labour, since the new tools reduce the 
amount of labour necessary to accomplish them. Third, it is necessary to real- 
locate to various other occupations the workers who previously made stone 
tools. Fourth, it is necessary to change the allocation of all products among 
the families of the commune because total production has expanded thanks to 
the heightened productivity of labour. Fifth, it is necessary to determine which 
conditions can continue as they did before the change and which cannot. And 
so on. In a word, we see a profound revolution in all the relationships within 
the commune. Who must carry them out in practice? The patriarch-organiser. 
How? The organiser must think about everything, calculate everything, and 
decide everything. The weight of the job grows tremendously. The organiser’s 
brain, still essentially primitive and inexperienced in complex tasks, is severely 
tested. 

It is not easy for civilised people to conceive of how excruciatingly difficult 
the process of ‘thinking’ — i.e. the intellectual analysis and synthesis of vari- 
ous stipulations — is for the undeveloped psyche. Observers of pre-civilised 
peoples unanimously assert that such people almost always would rather do 
more physical labour than usual (but labour that they are accustomed to) in 
order to avoid thinking about an easier means of achieving the desired results 
(but under unaccustomed circumstances). John Lubbock! happened upon 
a touching story by a traveller in Africa of a scene of bargaining between a 
European trader and community of pre-civilised cattle-breeders. The trader 
gave two packets of tobacco for each sheep, to which the other side willingly 
agreed. The exchange took a long time and the trader, in order to speed things 
up, came up with the idea of giving the leader of the commune four packets 
of tobacco and taking two sheep, in order not to have to count each one sep- 
arately. The leader was immediately bewildered and began to back out of the 
deal. The trader tried to convince him that such an exchange was worth exactly 
the same as the previous one. The leader was not able to understand for a long 
time, and while he tried to make up his mind, his face expressed extreme stress. 
In the end, he took four packets of tobacco and lifted them up to his eyes, so 
that through one of the pairs of packets he could look at one sheep and through 


13 Sir John Lubbock (1834-1913) was an English banker, politician, biologist, and archaeolo- 
gist [Trans.]. 
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the other pair he could see the other sheep. By this brilliant method he got out 
of the difficulty, and the deal was concluded. 

But what if such a pre-civilised psyche had to carry out all the calculations 
connected with the reorganisation of the established system of labour in the 
commune that resulted from the adoption of new tools? Clearly this would 
demand a truly superhuman effort, and the organiser might even go mad. 

Our example — the transition from stone to bronze tools — is, of course, 
too dramatic and exceptional; in reality such transformations almost always 
took place gradually, over the course of long periods of time. But it is obvious 
that whatever the change in technology, even if on a smaller scale than this 
example, it would entail a certain regrouping of the forces of the collective at a 
great number of points. It would require organisers to exert an unusually large 
psychical effort and spiritual force. It is understandable that they would feel 
a visceral opposition to all such progressive changes and would be forced to 
overcome it only by the rigours of economic necessity. Authority is even more 
conservative in the ideological sphere than in the practical sphere, because 
the power of ideology is based on the past, on tradition, and this means that 
everything new threatens its stability and supremacy. 

Consequently, these are the basic features of the first worldview that was 
created: it was animistic, it was based on the authority and tradition of ances- 
tors, and it was conservative. All these taken together can be summed up in the 
concept of ‘religious thinking’. 

In our times, religious thinking is still very widespread, and this could not 
be otherwise, since its basis, the authoritarian relationship between people, 
is still preserved to a great extent in the very structure of society. The entire 
organisation of the state — bureaucracy, army, and clergy — is permeated with 
the ethos of domination and subordination. The same is true of the organisa- 
tion of the family, where the father rules over his children and wife, and it is 
also true, in part, of the organisations of capitalist businesses where workers 
are subordinated to capitalists and their hired agents. Such relationships instil 
a religious tendency in people. But these are not the only forms — nor even the 
main form - of social collaboration in contemporary society. Other forms exist 
and develop alongside them that are completely different. There are competi- 
tive relationships among independent, individual enterprises which exchange 
their goods in the market and compete in a mutual struggle over prices. There is 
also the comradely relationship among united workers in large factories. These 
relationships naturally give rise to feelings in people that are quite different 
from humility and reverence, and they also give rise to other habits of thought 
that are quite different from the desire to submit to a governing will that directs 
everything in the universe. In short, they give rise to feelings and thoughts that 
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are non-religious. Consequently, even for people who are most deeply devoted 
to it, religion now unifies only part of their experience. That part of people’s 
lives that is not directly connected with religion — including labour technology, 
economic agreements and conflicts, all of science, most of philosophy, legal 
norms, and many other things — becomes far greater than the religious part, 
and it is regarded as the realm of non-religious phenomena which cannot be 
confused with religious things. This realm did not exist in the era of the first 
worldviews, when the organisation of society was entirely authoritarian. At that 
time, people’s entire experience, attitudes, and ideas were of a religious char- 
acter, and religion embraced the technical process, the economy, and ideology 
alike. 

People today can conceive of this only with difficulty, but that is the way it 
was, and it could not have been otherwise. All aspects of people’s lives were 
subject to the precepts of ancestors, precepts that were sacred and created 
by religion. If the word religio signifies ‘connection’, as some propose, then it 
is generations that are connected by it. Production was directed by methods 
that were legacies from distant divine ancestor-organisers, and divergence from 
their methods would have been a violation of their sacred will, i.e. a sin against 
them. All human relationships are regulated by customs that originated in the 
‘religious’ tradition of distant past authorities. Knowledge was a ‘revelation’ 
which summed up the accumulated experience of people. The religious was 
not distinguished from the ‘secular’ or the ‘everyday’, since even the most every- 
day things were formed by tradition, which was sacred. Thus, the sacred was not 
something mystically metaphysical, but the opposite: the most ordinary thing. 
It was concrete and everyday, like life itself, with which it completely merged. 

The holy books of various peoples, the great monuments of collective cre- 
ativity of the era of the authoritarian way of life, can give us some idea of 
this universality. They were the oldest of the encyclopaedias. Let us take, for 
example, the books of the Jews — the Pentateuch and others. They provide both 
a primitive cosmology and a legendary history of a chosen people, a complete 
system of morals and laws, a great many technical directions for various events 
in life, religious rules, political doctrines, etc. And all this was understood to be 
divine revelation, i.e. sacred, eternally obligatory norms for practice and cogni- 
tion. Let us look at several illustrations. 

The Book of Leviticus, Chapter u, enumerates in detail exactly which anim- 
als can be eaten and which animals cannot. Thus, ruminants with cloven feet 
are among the mammals that are considered to be ‘clean’, i.e. permitted, as are 
insects that jump with long legs, like locusts and grasshoppers. Animals that 
are forbidden include pigs, hares, swans, lizards, and various others. These for- 
bidden animals not only must be avoided as food, but people must be careful 
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not even to come into contact with them; this is an important hygienic rule. 
All these are direct commandments given by the Deity, speaking of itself in the 
first person. 

In the same book, Chapters 13-14, medical rules appear regarding the isola- 
tion of lepers and the treatment of leprosy. This is followed by measures against 
the clothing of lepers, i.e. it was evident to them that lepers’ clothes were con- 
taminated by some kind of microbe. Further on, regarding leprosy in homes, 
it is declared necessary to completely remove moisture and mould from the 
walls, and so on. 

Chapter 22 of the Book of Deuteronomy provides rules forbidding the de- 
struction of birds’ nests, requiring the construction of handrails on roofs, for- 
bidding the planting of different kinds of seeds in a vineyard, forbidding the 
yoking of a mule with a donkey. It is, in short, a series of technical directions 
of the most varied content. In this vein, there is also a law about tassels on a 
cloak. In Chapter 20, there are laws regarding conscription and military mat- 
ters. In Chapter 23, verses 12-13, a law describes the setting up of latrines near 
encampments. In Chapter 25, there are rules regarding weights for scales. 

The first book of Kings provides a history of how monarchical power was 
established and, in Chapter 8, there is a remarkably severe criticism of that 
power by Samuel, a proponent of government by priests. 

The Song of Songs is a poem depicting the rapturous feelings of a newlywed. 

The holy books of the Hindus are just as encyclopaedic. Thus, the entire 
ninth book of the Rig-Veda is devoted to an intoxicating drink, ‘Soma’. From 
various hymns in that book one can derive complete technical instructions 
about how to prepare it. One whole hymn is dedicated to drunkenness from 
‘Soma’; it is an exact reproduction of the naively boastful babbling of a drunk. 
In another place in the Veda, there is a song of a doctor celebrating medicinal 
herbs and the profitability of the pharmaceutical trade. The ‘Vedanga’ or ‘parts 
of the Veda’ represent the most systematic part of the Hindu sacred encyclopae- 
dia. It is like a handbook of various sciences necessary for understanding the 
basic holy books, the Veda. It contains phonics (instruction how to pronounce 
letters and words), rules of prosody and grammar, instruction on the origins of 
words and their meanings, astronomy, and laws regarding ceremonial rites. 

In general, it must be noted that religious encyclopaedias are not notable 
for their logical order, since sacred traditions crystallise spontaneously, accu- 
mulating according to their own logic. 


Let us summarise the conclusions of this section of the chapter. 
Before the arrival of science and philosophy, two phases in the life of human- 
ity can be distinguished: the pre-religious phase when no kind of worldview — 
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no kind of systematic organisation of experience — existed, and the authori- 
tarian phase, when animistic-religious forms of thinking arose that embraced 
a people's entire life. 

In the first phase, the elements of thought were born. Working cries — invol- 
untary sounds that accompanied various acts of collective labour — developed 
into word-ideas that served as signifiers of these acts. Later, as they became isol- 
ated from the process of labour, these word-ideas became more complex and 
refined in accordance with the practical needs of life. They were transferred 
from human activity to the phenomena of nature (the basic metaphor). As 
the making of tools became a specialised branch of labour, tools were given 
particular names, and subsequently names were given to things in general as 
stable points of application of both human and natural activity. The simplest 
combinations of word-ideas formed technical rules and descriptions of facts of 
experience, elements of ‘cognition’ proper. 

In the second phase, the development of authoritarian social collaboration 
gave people for the first time a specific model for systematic thinking, a tem- 
plate for an invariable interconnectedness among phenomena. Following the 
processes of labour, in which the organising act necessarily entails the act of 
implementation, people conceived of any stable sequence of facts — in nature 
and in themselves — according to this template. This is the authoritarian form 
of causation, historically the first method of understanding the world. 

Wherever the observed actions of people and things did not have individual 
and obvious causes, authoritarian thinking took those people and things as 
their own causes. They did this by reiterating them; they took ‘souls’ to be the 
cause, i.e. the organisational basis of causation, and they took ‘bodies’ to be 
the effect, i.e. the subordinate, passive basis of causation. So arose universal 
animism. 

Authoritarian relations among people were inseparably connected with the 
tendency toward conservatism; in the authoritarian way of life, everything 
was regulated by tradition, by the precepts of ancestor-organisers. From this 
came the cult of ancestors. The authority of distant ancestors grew with every 
generation and reached the level of deification. The deified ancestors were 
considered to be the organisers of all the practices of the people, as the source 
of their knowledge. This was already a religion, the original type of systematic 
worldview. 

As long as the authoritarian relationship embraced a people's entire exper- 
ience, religious thinking also enveloped their entire experience. At that time 
neither science nor philosophy existed yet. All knowledge and all thought were 
subordinated to religious logic, and they entered it as elements of a religious 
worldview. 
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3 How Did Philosophy and Science Become Distinguished from 
Religion? 


In its early stages, humanity developed very slowly. Back then, the kinds of 
changes that now occur over the span of a few years took thousands of years 
to be accomplished. New methods of labour and cognition were worked out 
so gradually that they entered the experience of people without being noticed. 
They became an integral part of tradition, and they were passed from parents 
to children like sacred precepts. The holistic unity of the religious worldview 
was not disturbed in any way. 

But each step forward made further steps easier, and gradually the speed of 
development grew. Ultimately, it ceased to be imperceptible to each generation 
taken separately. At this point the meaning of tradition became less uncondi- 
tional and not as all-encompassing as it had been in the past, and life no longer 
fit so completely into the confines of religion. The growth of exchange relations 
among people was particularly influential in this regard. 

Exchange relations usually begin between communes that live in different 
natural environments — fishermen by rivers, nomadic cattle herders on the 
steppe, hunters in forests, etc. — and they therefore produce different products. 
They naturally could learn a great deal from one another, both in the realm 
of technical methods and in the realm of useful knowledge. The closer that 
exchange relationships became and the more stable and peaceful the forms of 
exchange, the more varied and consequential the borrowings they could take 
from one another. 

In the early patriarchal era, Jews were unfamiliar with metal and used stone 
tools. Subsequently, coming into contact with Sumerians, a people of a higher 
culture, in Mesopotamia, Jews learned the usefulness of metals, and they bar- 
tered their own products, mostly cattle, for them. Obviously, the bronze and 
iron tools that they obtained by trading were very useful to the Jews, but at the 
same time there was no connection between those tools and their tribal author- 
itarian tradition, i.e. their religion. Just as obviously, all the knowledge related to 
the treatment of metals and the technical processes in which metal tools played 
the main role was of the greatest importance for production, but because that 
knowledge had not been handed down from the Jews’ ancestors, it did not have 
a religious character. Therefore, for example, no matter how widespread the 
use of iron knives became in everyday life, it had no place at all in the realm 
of their cult, i.e. it had no association with their deified ancestors. They contin- 
ued to rely only on stone tools to kill sacrificial animals to please the deified 
ancestors that ruled their fate. In exactly the same way, the act of circumcision 
that signified the entrance of a man into the religious-tribal community was 
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carried out with a stone knife. These ancient instruments were holy, and even 
though they were extremely awkward to use, their religious character, or, what 
is the same thing, their connection with authoritarian tradition was preserved. 
As far as the incomparably better tools that came from outside their own tradi- 
tion are concerned, while foreign authorities might have had religious precepts 
regarding them, they could not be sacred for the Jews. 

The exact same thing is observed among all peoples: ancient, obsolete tech- 
nology is preserved as something sacred in the context of worship. 

The same is true of many peoples who learned improved methods of starting 
fires. For example, for Vedic-era Hindus’ sacrificial fires had to be started by 
rubbing pieces of wood together. This is a very difficult method but it is ‘sacred, 
i.e. handed down from distant ancestors. In our times, sovereigns at their 
coronation must wear fur robes, even though they are very hot. The costume 
is sacred, inasmuch as ancient authorities put on the skins of wild animals 
believing that contact with them would confer those animals’ characteristics 
to the people who wore them. In the era of settled life in Palestine, when the 
Jews were living in houses, tents remained sacred dwellings, required on certain 
days of the year (‘holiday tabernacles’). This is because the Jews’ ancestors lived 
in tents when they followed a nomadic life. When they were replaced by newer 
things, the ancient appurtenances of life did not ‘become’ religious objects. 
They only remained religious, since they were carried down from those times 
when all life was embraced by religion and production was not distinguished 
from worship.* 

Let us take another example from the realm of knowledge. Among the Egyp- 
tians, geometry and astronomy were sacred sciences. Their practical signifi- 
cance was huge; the entire organisation of the agricultural life of Egypt was 
built on them. The fertility of the land came from the periodic flooding of the 
Nile, an elemental phenomenon that was not only beneficial but also terrify- 
ing. In order to successfully deal with the flooding, it was necessary for the 
Egyptians, first, to have a precise calculation of time achieved by observation 
of the movement of the heavenly bodies and, second, to undertake grandiose 
works of engineering — diverting the water of the flood into special reservoirs, 


14 In Hindu sacred books, it is related how the younger gods brought sacrificial offerings to 
the old gods, and the older gods to themselves. In the religion of the Veda, as in other 
religions of the feudal era, offerings had the character of quitrent or tribute taken by a 
vassal to his lord. But what in such a case is signified by giving an offering to oneself? This 
question, which has bewildered scholars, turns out to be very simple if one keeps in mind 
that worship is nothing other than the remnant of the ancient economy. The old gods ‘ran 
the economy entirely for themselves’, and nothing more. 
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constructing dams, etc. — for which geometrical techniques of measurement 
and planning were necessary. Geometry was also important simply for sur- 
veying, since every time the Nile flooded, boundaries between landholdings 
were swept away. Priests — the deputies of distant ancestors and intermediaries 
between them and the people — preserved the knowledge that had accumu- 
lated over the course of millennia as a religious secret, as a revelation from the 
gods. But later on, the energetic, mercantile Greeks were able to find out these 
secrets and take them back to their own land. Could they consider knowledge 
acquired in this way as completely consistent with their own contemporary 
religious worldview? Of course not. Egyptian divinity was alien and uninterest- 
ing to them. The Greeks were interested in new knowledge for its own sake. It 
had no relation whatsoever to their gods and sacred traditions, and, as a con- 
sequence, it remained outside religion. 

Various legends have been preserved that are connected with a theorem of 
the greatest practical importance. This theorem states that in a right triangle, 
the square of the long side, the hypotenuse, is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the two shorter sides, the catheti. This theorem has many applications: 
determining the size of tracts of land, measuring the distance between points 
that are separated by some kind of obstacle, and many others. For Egyptian 
priests, this formula was expressed in the unification of the symbols of three 
main gods. Osiris, the god of the Nile, was signified by the short cathetus; 
Isis, the goddess of the earth, was signified by the longer cathetus; and Horus, 
their son, the fertility of the earth, was signified by the hypotenuse. According 
to legend, the semi-mythical Greek philosopher Pythagoras stole this secret 
from the Egyptians, and it has been called the Pythagorean Theorem ever 
since. Osiris, Isis, and Horus meant nothing to the Greeks, and Pythagoras 
simply threw them out. And even if it is true that he sacrificed a hecatomb 
(one hundred oxen) in thanks for the discovery, it clearly was a sacrifice to 
Greek gods; it was impossible to ascribe the theorem to those gods, to divine 
revelation. The theorem appeared to Greek consciousness only as ‘truth’ and 
nothing more. 

The development of production and the broadening of ties among people 
gradually undermined the elemental conservatism of social life, so that in 
addition to borrowings from outsiders, progress in technology and knowledge 
began to occur noticeably to people themselves in the form, for example, of vari- 
ous ‘discoveries’, both practical and cognitive, that appeared and were adopt- 
ed by people in the memory of the living generation. This kind of ‘innova- 
tion’ also could not enter the religious system of experience and usually even 
encountered serous opposition from religious thinking. Elders and especially 
priests, the descendants of the patriarchs and the preservers of tradition, fought 
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against all that was new. Everything that was outside the framework of tradition 
was declared to be a ‘sin’ against the gods. Their main argument and, in real- 
ity, their most powerful argument in these cases was: ‘our grandfathers did not 
teach us this’. However, more and more often the practical benefit overcame 
these arguments. Despite all the efforts of people with strong faith to prevent 
it, improved tools or better methods of ploughing or sowing, etc. were adopt- 
ed — except, of course, they were treated as something completely extraneous 
and foreign to that faith. 

So, along with religious experience and knowledge, another set of prac- 
tices and another theory arose that were employed because of their immediate 
usefulness or persuasiveness and not because of legends from the past. The 
worldview split into two parts, the religious and the ‘secular’. At first both of 
them had living, practical significance, and they were distinguished only by 
their relationship to authority and tradition. But subsequently, ‘secular’ think- 
ing, developing considerably more quickly, captured an ever more significant 
part of labour experience in its sphere and gradually forced religious think- 
ing out of all routine labour practice and out of all knowledge of everyday 
things. For example, astronomy, both in its religious and in its later ‘secular’ 
stages, gave people the means to determine direction and time accurately; both 
were necessary for the expedient application of labour. However, when a much 
larger quantity of subsequently acquired data was added to the rudiments of 
astronomy passed down by sacred tradition, then all astronomy ceased being 
religious knowledge and achieved the nature of a proper ‘science’. Two separate 
astronomies could not exist side by side. 

Usually this transition from the theological stage to the scientific stage in 
every field of knowledge was accompanied by a struggle, sometimes a very 
harsh one. Conservative groups and classes in society, imbued with the author- 
itarian spirit, defended the tradition of faith, while progressives pushed secular- 
scientific knowledge forward. The bitter war fought by Catholicism against the 
new astronomy is notorious. Even in the middle of the nineteenth century, all 
schools in the Papal States taught geocentric astronomy, i.e. astronomy that 
places the earth at the centre of the universe. They did not tolerate the system 
of Copernicus, believing it to be heretical and inconsistent with the Bible. It 
was the same in other spheres of human thought. 

The development of secular thought gradually isolated the remnants of the 
religious elements of life out into a separate, special realm of worship and 
faith. This was how religion was torn from the living practice in which it had 
once ruled supreme; this was how religion attained that unworldly, heavenly 
colouration which has characterised it in later stages of culture, right down 
to our times. The ‘earthly’ side of life — the sphere of material production, the 
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technology that arose from it, and then abstract generalised knowledge — was 
gradually taken over by secular thinking and was cast in the form of science 
and philosophy. 

These forms were elaborated and defined only after a long process of devel- 
opment. As this new ‘secular’ knowledge accumulated, it became increasingly 
necessary to unify and systematise it, since it would be increasingly difficult 
to retain a large amount of uncoordinated information in one’s memory and 
to transfer it from generation to generation. At the earliest stage of culture, 
the work of cognition would be most difficult, and the need for economy of 
effort would be greater than at any other time. Religion, of course, had been 
the previous means of systematisation, but it would not be up to the task. The 
religious worldview consisted in connecting the known body of knowledge and 
instructions for living with some kind of godly or sacred figure and existed in 
the form of commandments and revelations that were connected and unified 
by the authority of that figure. The new secular knowledge, to the extent that it 
was characterised at all, was not made up of commandments and revelations 
and did not come from a sacred authority. 

A new way of systematisation was suggested by life itself. As the division of 
labour in society developed further and further — especially under the influence 
of increasing trade — labour was separated into specialised fields, and human 
experience also became specialised. It was natural that knowledge would be 
organised according to the division of labour and experience. Agriculturalists 
accumulated information regarding the characteristics of plants and soil, meth- 
ods of working the land, etc. Blacksmiths accumulated information about ores 
and metals. Physicians accumulated information regarding useful and harmful 
herbs, the course of diseases, etc. Up until the present, the technological sci- 
ences are arranged according to the same labour specialisation — agriculture, 
metallurgy, medicine, for example. 

Within each newly developing science, knowledge was grouped into an asso- 
ciation in which it could be more easily remembered and passed on. This was a 
‘logical’ association which brought similar things together and separated dis- 
similar things out. This, of course, already played a role to a certain extent 
in religious systems, but only a subordinate role. In the forefront, by virtue of 
the extreme conservatism of authoritarian thinking, stood that order in which 
various revelations were imparted by their originator-authorities. This is why 
in many ancient sacred books one runs across such peculiar combinations of 
ideas relating to the most disparate realms of life, as in the 22nd chapter of 
Deuteronomy cited above. In secular knowledge, the logical order ruled com- 
pletely; this is the basic characteristic of scientific and philosophical systemat- 
isation. 
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Later on, the logical association went further than separate labour special- 
ties. Due to communication among producers in different areas, similar facts 
and conclusions were gathered together from their experience into a whole, 
and they formed broadly integrated sciences. Thus, knowledge of heavenly 
bodies had meaning from many perspectives. Farmers used that knowledge 
to determine the time for their labours rationally, nomadic herders of cattle 
in deep valleys used it as a means to determine direction accurately, and it 
was especially important for merchants who travelled by sea or land. Yet again, 
physicians used it as means of accurately determining the time for gathering 
medicinal herbs, etc. Ultimately, all the observations and data relating to the 
heavenly bodies from all of these dissimilar specialists were united into the 
general science of astronomy, and astronomy, in turn, as it developed further, 
became an individual specialty. Analogously, various specialists needed the 
means to survey lines, angles, and areas. Farmers — especially those who lived 
in communes?” — needed that knowledge to divide land, court-administrators 
used it in litigation over land, architects and engineers used it to draw up plans 
and make calculations for construction, not to mention many other realms of 
social life. With the passage of time, the general methods of measurements that 
accumulated in human experience were united into another independent sci- 
ence, geometry. 

The further striving to unify and connect experience from various fields of 
labour and thought led to the formation of philosophy, which stood above the 
separate sciences and generalised all their branches. 

Scientific-philosophical thought was still more deeply separated off from 
religious thought because, under the influence of new social conditions, there 
developed a new understanding of the causal relationship between phenom- 
ena that was very different from the initial authoritarian forms of causal- 
ity. 

Authoritarian causality is, as we know, authoritarian social collaboration 
transformed into a model for the association of phenomena — cause as a 
powerful force that ‘summons’ the effect and the effect as something lower than 
and subordinate to the cause. The religious worldview is built in its entirety 
on this template, and universal animism is its most striking and broadest 
application. Poetry is full of remnants of animism, and, as we shall see, they 
have not completely disappeared from philosophy. However, even under the 


15 Traditionally, the Russian peasant village (known as a commune or obshchina, the term 
Bogdanov used here) periodically redistributed farmland based on the number of able- 
bodied members in each family, and this would have involved drawing new plot lines 
[Trans.]. 
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conditions of authoritarian life, a different and considerably more abstract 
understanding of causation was born. Its origin lay in the same exchange 
relations which first gave the impetus for the separating out of non-religious, 
secular thinking in general. 

The contemporary mind finds much that is mysterious and enigmatic in 
the exchange of goods. Marx brilliantly revealed these secrets in the famous 
chapter in Capital about exchange fetishism,! where he showed that they all 
arise on the basis of the power that private social relationships have over people. 
We will examine one side of this matter that Marx was unable to investigate in 
his economic work: how a particular form of causation — abstract ‘necessity’ — 
proceeds from the power that social relationships exert over people. 

When one enters the market with one’s goods, it goes without saying that one 
strives to the utmost to sell them for as high a price as possible and then to buy 
what one needs for as low a price as possible. In this effort one engages in hostile 
conflict and struggle with other seller-buyers, all of whom, just like oneself, are 
focusing all their efforts on maximising their own personal profit. What will be 
the result of this effort for each person? Suppose Ivan, as a seller, is set against 
a buyer, Peter. Suppose that Ivan is physically stronger, mentally smarter, and 
morally superior to Peter. Perhaps in the end he will become wealthier. Does 
this mean that Ivan must inevitably come out the victor from this struggle and 
conclude the deal with more profit than Peter? Not at all. It is very possible that 
it will turn out the opposite. The question is determined by the conjuncture 
of the market, i.e. the powers of the market itself. If competition turned out 
to be beneficial for Peter, the one who is weaker in all respects, then Peter 
will win; the profits of the deal will go to him. Ivan, despite all his excellent 
characteristics, will be defeated; he will bear the loss and, in the worst case, 
might even be ruined. In the marketplace, there exists a specific price of goods — 
independent of the will of both contracting parties — to which both of them 
must submit. Such is economic necessity. 

In the marketplace, economic necessity spontaneously and powerfully de- 
termines the results of peoples’ activity. But it also conditions the very actions 
that bring a person to the market. In their own businesses, individual commod- 
ity producers appear as independent masters who produce what they want, 


16 Bogdanov is referring to Chapter One, Section Four. The topic of this section is ‘Der 
Fetischcharakter der Ware’, which is translated as ‘commodity fetishism’ in English and 
‘tovarnyi fetishizm’ in Russian. Bogdanov, however, chose the expression ‘menovoi fetish- 
izm’ which means ‘exchange fetishism’. He no doubt chose to emphasise exchange because 
he considered commodity fetishism to be a product of the style of thinking that originated 
in an exchange economy [Trans.]. 
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how they want. But they must necessarily go to the market to sell commod- 
ities and to buy tools, materials, and merchandise in order to continue pro- 
duction. This necessity arises from the social division of labour, whereby each 
person lives not by their individual labour but by social labour. It is not pos- 
sible to live outside of social collaboration with others, since no one is able 
to produce everything that is necessary for their business. The independence 
of each is entirely subordinated to the power of the social relationships that 
connect them with other people. This power also compels them to go be- 
yond the confines of their own business, within which they do what they want 
and know in advance the results of their actions, and pushes them out into 
the market, where they are subject to a conjuncture that they do not create, 
and where they cannot know in advance what the results of their actions will 
be. 

Thus, in exchange relations, economic necessity — external to people and for- 
eign to them — determines both their actions and the objective results of those 
actions. The nature and origin of economic necessity will remain unknown to 
people because they find themselves struggling with other commodity produc- 
ers in the marketplace, and they cannot see the social collaboration that is 
hidden beneath this struggle. Society as a labouring whole exists beyond the 
confines of their thought; each producer can only see his separate, particular 
business. Thus, producers are unable to understand the force of social relations 
which hangs over them. They do not see the living economic interconnectedness 
of people and instead conceive of it as necessity — only empty, naked, abstract 
necessity without any concrete social content. This is how economic causality 
appears to the commodity producer. 

Let us compare abstract causality with the earlier, authoritarian causation 
in a social context. If a ruler — a patriarch, a tsar, a slaveholder — says to a subor- 
dinate, ‘make me an article of clothing’, and the subordinate obeys, then there 
is a simple correlation: the command is the cause and the implementation of 
the command is the effect. Both cause and effect are inseparably connected to 
the given social organisation. The cause directly and inevitably determines its 
effect. But if, in the market, Ivan says to Peter, ‘give me an article of clothing for 
half a pound of silver’, and Peter does so, then the correlation between the facts 
is different and much more complicated. Here the declaration by Ivan is the 
cause, and the action of Peter is the effect, but in the former there is no authority 
and in the latter no subordinate. Both the former and the latter are dependent 
on the conjuncture of the market. Both Ivan and Peter are subordinated to it in 
the same way, and both of them find it ready-made and independent of their 
will. If the market price were different, then Ivan would have to offer more, 
or Peter would have to take less. But what does it mean for the market to be 
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set at one level or another? It means that there is a necessity for the buyer to 
pay a certain amount for merchandise, the economic necessity of the market. 
This necessity defines itself both as the cause, the request by Ivan, and also 
as the effect, the sale by Peter. It stands above both cause and effect and con- 
nects them as an invisible, irresistible regularity. Economic necessity cannot be 
identified with one or another thing, or with one or another phenomenon. One 
cannot say ‘it is here’ or ‘it is there’; it is everywhere. But it does not merge with 
one or another of them in the way that the power of an organiser merges with 
person of the organiser; it is abstract necessity and not a concrete relationship 
of social collaboration in an authoritarian community. 

Like the old form of causality, the new one is transferred from the economic 
realm to all other spheres of experience, and it is applied to the correlation 
of things and to the processes of nature as a ready-made model. This occurs 
because of the need for economy of thought, because people tend to take tech- 
niques of thinking that have already been worked out and apply them every- 
where. These techniques are given to people first and foremost by their social 
interconnectedness, which becomes the basis for understanding the intercon- 
nectedness of all phenomena. The Russian language contains strikingly clear 
evidence of this law of thought: it uses the word ‘world’ to signify not just the 
commune but also nature and the universe. Even today this meaning is pre- 
served in peasant speech. 

Let us now compare the application of the old and new models of causality 
to the same facts of experience. 

In the Iliad, there is an episode that depicts a flood. One of the rivers of 
Troy overflows its banks to the great detriment of the Greeks who are laying 
siege to Troy. Folk art, following the model of the authoritarian relationship, 
conceived of the events in this way: the god of the river (its ‘soul’) sympathised 
with the Trojans and, having become angry with Achilles, directed the flood 
waters against him. The chain of causality does not go back any further than 
the god who ruled the river because the Greeks could not see any other cause. 
If other causes had occurred to them, the chain of causality would have been 
longer, but in that feudal-tribal era of Greek life, it would still inevitably have 
been constructed according to the authoritarian mode of thought. For example, 
let us suppose that the flooding was caused by the wind, which blew from the 
sea and pushed seawater into the mouth of the river. In such a case, the scene 
observed by the Greeks or Trojans would appear like this: the god of the wind 
ordered it to blow from the sea to the river. The wind commanded the water 
to flow up the river and overflow its banks. The water ‘summoned’ the death of 
those Greeks with whom it had become angry, and death (Thanatos, the deity 
or spirit of death) ‘ordered’ their souls to leave their bodies. 
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For representatives of an exchange economy, events such as these would be 
conceived in another form. Such a person would say that because of natural 
necessity, the cause, which could not as yet be established, generated the 
movement of the wind against the flow of the river. This movement necessarily 
caused the level of the water to rise, and the water, submerging the people, 
caused their lives to be cut short. Both the wind and the water are treated as 
things that are passive and inert, incapable not only of their own initiative but 
even of carrying out someone else’s will. In order to carry out someone else's 
will, it is necessary first to apprehend and understand, and this is impossible 
for lifeless matter. Moreover, the people who were drowned did not die because 
their souls obeyed the commanding summons of ‘Thanatos, but because of 
natural necessity: if people are completely submerged in water long enough, 
they die. 

It is easy to see that the difference between these two models of causation is 
not limited just to the significance given to the relationship between events. 
There is still another important difference, although it does depend on the 
first. In the authoritarian understanding of the relationship between events, 
the chain of causes always has a definite beginning that has nothing that comes 
before it. In our example, this ‘first cause’ is the governing will of the wind’s soul; 
it ‘commanded’ the wind to blow in such a way and no other. And because the 
soul of the wind commanded it, there is no need to ask about it further. You have 
the cause you were looking for, and that is the end of it. Authoritarian caprice 
does not require an explanation. If the soul of the wind is itself subordinate 
to a deity, if it sometimes acts according to the command of higher gods — 
as in the famous episode from the Aeneid where, following the command of 
Juno, it raises a storm on the sea in order to sink the Trojan fleet — the essence 
of the matter still does not change. The ‘first cause’ appears simply as the 
whim of another lord. No matter how one extends the chain of causes, one 
is inevitably led back to an initial link in the form of some sort of individual 
caprice, creative or destructive, representing a peremptory power. So, in all 
developed religions, the history of the world inevitably begins with the first 
cause that creates it. To look for prior causes would not only be pointless, it 
would be mad. And this beginning of the chain of causality proceeds from the 
very structure of the authoritarian organisation, which serves as its pattern. In 
the authoritarian social organisation, the chain of authorities can sometimes 
be quite long. For example, under feudalism there are lord-vassal relationships 
that run from the head of a peasant family all the way up to an emperor or 
pope. But the chain necessarily ends with some kind of supreme ruler, who 
is subordinate to no one, and who unifies the whole social system. Without 
such a central, individual will, an authoritarian organisation is inconceivable, 
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and, when human experience is formed according to the image and likeness of 
that organisation, then, without an analogous first cause, a coherent system of 
human experience is also inconceivable. 

But, because it arose out of completely different social relations, abstract 
causality-necessity is not subject to such a limitation. Exchange relationships 
can unfold endlessly. They are not drawn toward any kind of ultimate link, and 
no economic necessity subordinated to anyone is hidden in them. Economic 
necessity does not provide a stopping point for human thought, and it does not 
teach human thought to be content with searching for some kind of individual 
caprice. 

In abstract causation, both cause and effect are equally subordinated to 
necessity. If necessity requires an effect to follow after a cause, then it also 
requires that cause to be the effect of yet another cause that preceded it, and, 
just the same, the second cause is the effect of a third, and so on without 
end. Abstract causation is impersonal and impartial toward all cause-effect 
relationships; it extends its causal chain without limit above and below, in 
the past and in the future. From this point of view, there can be no limit to 
investigation. 

Clearly, this form of causality is incomparably more progressive compared 
with authoritarian causality, and it pushes cognitive thought further and fur- 
ther, without rest. It does not stop at the earliest opportunity on any kind of 
supreme cause, a cause that is ‘inscrutable’ and inaccessible to cognition. 

Since scientific-philosophical thinking was born and developed on the basis 
of exchange relations and accelerating technological progress, it is understand- 
able that it was imbued from the very beginning with a more abstract under- 
standing of causation. This tendency continually and more deeply distin- 
guished scientific-philosophical thinking from religious thinking, in which the 
old form of the causal relationship ruled exclusively. 

However, it would be mistaken to think that scientific-philosophical thought 
freed itself from the power of the old model of causality immediately. Not in 
the least. There is no sharp dividing point in the historical development of the 
two types of causality. The first gradually changed into the other through inter- 
mediary, mixed forms. So, for example, the ‘necessity’ of the ancient Greeks — 
which they called Moira (‘portion’, destiny, fate) — was not conceived of simply 
as a naked, impersonal relationship between events, but rather as a strict and 
irresistible divinity without personal characteristics. On the other hand, in the 
Deism of the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries, an authoritarian first cause 
of the universe was a god that created nature and natural law. This creator 
was so impersonal and devoid of specific living features — was so abstract and 
schematic — that it was hard to distinguish from naked necessity. 
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In the critique of various philosophical ideas, it is of the utmost importance 
to recognise the remnants of authoritarian thinking in all of its often subtly 
disguised forms. The most obvious and unmistakable indication is its striving to 
base knowledge on some kind of first cause that is not subject to investigation. 
For Kant, in Critique of Pure Reason, a so-called ‘antinomy’ consists in the 
possibility of proving directly contradictory points of view from apparently 
identical convictions. One of these antinomies boils down to it being possible 
to assert the existence of free will that does not depend on any kind of cause, 
while it is possible also to assert that free will is impossible, that the chain of 
cause and effect is unbroken and infinite. One immediately suspects that the 
first of these two propositions is based on the authoritarian understanding of 
the causal relationship, and, under closer analysis, that is the case. By the same 
token, authoritarian thinking is responsible for another antinomy: the thesis 
that the world is limited in time — that it had a beginning and will have an end — 
and its antithesis that the world is eternal. We will often have to deal with such 
patterns in philosophy. 

Over the course of many centuries, scientific-philosophical thinking had to 
struggle both internally and externally with the vestiges of the authoritarian 
system. The struggle is not over even now. 


Thus, as long as a people’s entire life lay within the framework of the authorit- 
arian tradition, their entire experience was embraced within a religious world- 
view. 

When exchange relationships and the subsequently accelerating develop- 
ment of technology among various tribes and peoples began noticeably to 
broaden people’s experience beyond the confines of tradition, an extra- 
religious, ‘secular’ system began to appear alongside their religious system. In 
its further development, this secular system took the form of various sciences 
and of philosophy. 

Little by little, secular thinking became dominant in practical, everyday 
life and began to be considered the realm of ‘knowledge’ in general. Religious 
thinking lost touch with the system of labour, acquired an ‘unearthly’ character, 
and became a special realm of ‘faith’. 

Because a new form of causality had been produced, the divergence between 
these two realms grew. In exchange relations, people were ruled over by eco- 
nomic necessity, which determined both their activities and the results of these 
activities. People then began to use this pattern to understand the intercon- 
nectedness of all phenomena. They began to understand that an effect was not 
simply ‘subordinate’ to a cause, but that both cause and effect were equally sub- 
ordinate to a necessity that stood above them and that connected them. This 
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necessity in itself does not have any concrete content; it is necessity pure and 
simple. Such was the abstract form of causal relationship that was character- 
istic of exchange society. 

This form of causality is distinguished from authoritarian causality also in 
that it does not set any limit to the chain of causes and effects; it does not 
strive to find the beginning of any series of causes in some kind of powerful and 
free will. The abstract form is thus cognitively progressive, while authoritarian 
thinking tends to be conservative. 

Abstract causality began to develop from the very beginning of scientific- 
philosophical thinking, but it did not gain supremacy over authoritarian caus- 
ality for a very long time. In the struggle between the two, cognition went 
through quite a number of transitional and hybrid forms which have still not 
disappeared at the present time. 


CHAPTER 1 


What is Materialism? 


Nature is what people call the endlessly unfolding field of their labour-experi- 
ence. 

Nature, labour: these are simple ideas familiar to everyone, are they not? 
Yes, but only for the everyday, homemade philosophy that is satisfied with the 
conventional and does not investigate it. 

When the word ‘labour’ is uttered, one conceives of effort directed at some 
kind of goal — the work of a metalworker, a peasant, a cobbler, a teacher, and 
so on. The average person does not think beyond such separate, individual 
aspects of labour. The question of labour as a whole does not enter one’s 
consciousness. 

Labour, as a whole, is the activity of all humanity in the historical intercon- 
nectedness of all its generations. Is it possible to speak of a goal of this labour? 
It might seem impossible. Each concrete human activity has its own goal, and 
all these goals are different. The goal of a worker differs from that of a farmer, a 
cobbler’s differs from that of a teacher. Sometimes types of work are so different 
from one another that it would seem strange to even compare them. However, 
behind all subjective, dissimilar goals is concealed one objective task, one com- 
mon direction of labour. 

All aspects of labour boil down to this: that human beings change the correl- 
ation of certain elements of nature, moving them, establishing new interactions 
among them, etc. If we investigate each concrete act of work, we find this and 
nothing else. Objects and methods may be different, but the essence of the mat- 
ter remains the same. 

One can go further. Human beings change the correlation of the elements 
of nature so that they conform to their needs and desires, so that they serve 
their interests. In other words, they organise these correlations to conform to 
their will to live and to progress. Thus, all in all, labour organises the world for 
humanity. 

Such is the objective meaning of labour as it exists for the collective, even 
if it usually eludes individual consciousness, the narrow, separate thinking of 
a contemporary individual. Most often this idea is expressed in the model of 
the authoritarian relationship: humanity subordinates nature to itself. This is 
a metaphor, however, since subordination presupposes not only an organising 
will but also an implementing will, while, in regard to machines, for example, 
the very concept of ‘will’ is not appropriate. 
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Labour is effort — i.e. it necessarily entails overcoming some kind of resis- 
tance — otherwise it would not be labour. Nature, as the object of all the efforts 
of humanity, is the world of resistance or, what is the same thing, the kingdom 
of matter. 

Countless philosophers of bourgeois society have argued about matter with- 
out keeping in mind the basic, elementary fact that ‘matter’ correlates with 
labour, and that these two concepts are inseparably related and are incompre- 
hensible apart from one another. And this is not, by the way, at all difficult to 
understand. 

Look at what people have called and now call ‘material’ and what they call 
‘non-material’. For a long time air was considered not to be material because 
under normal conditions it did not appear to resist human movement. (One of 
the earliest proofs of its materiality was experience with an inflated and tied 
bladder — to be precise, how such a bladder resisted pressure by the hands). 
From the same point of view, we all are accustomed to applying the term 
‘immaterial’ to shadows, mirages, and optical images seen in a mirror or ina 
camera obscura.! Psychical images, forms of memories, phantoms in dreams, 
and so forth, are usually treated as non-material since no resistance is to be 
found in them. 

If we found ourselves in a world where everything was arranged according 
to our wishes, without requiring any effort on our part, then we would perceive 
that world as non-material. 

For clarity it is useful to note that the idea of ‘matter’ is correlated precisely 
with social labour and expresses resistance encountered not merely by indi- 
vidual activity but by social activity. Images in dreams may seem to provide the 
greatest possible resistance to my individual efforts to struggle against them, 
but they do not present any kind of opposition from the perspective of the col- 
lective, and they are therefore characterised as non-material. Toothache can be 
ignored only by the greatest effort of will by the person who suffers from it, but 
that individual alone experiences this resistance. On the other hand, the nerve 
in someone’s tooth is definitely material on which other people — a dentist, for 
example — can direct their activity. In general, matter is socially valid opposition 
to human efforts, an object of collective labour.” 


1 Ifwe were able to feel the very weak pressure — less than 2 milligrams [‘about 4 milligrams’, 
1913 edition] per square metre — that the rays of the sun exert on the body, then the light of 
the sun when it shines on us would not seem ‘non-material. 

2 When we acknowledge that some distant star, which probably will never become the field 
of human labour, is material, we simply express the belief that in the event that labour was 
applied to this object, then opposition would be present. Once people thought this about the 
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In physics, matter is characterised by its ‘inertia’, ie. its resistance to the 
action of force. But it is easy to see that the very idea of ‘force’ is the re- 
sult of a basic metaphor that transfers the model of human effort to nature. 
Consequently, the scientific conception of matter, when its actual content is 
revealed, is completely consistent with the general philosophical concept that 
we have presented. 

But Marx alone among the nineteenth-century philosophers was able to 
understand clearly that matter is the object of production — its essence. This is 
why Marx used the term ‘materialism’ to refer to his social-philosophical doc- 
trine which found production to be the basis and cause of social development. 

Thus, in the process of organising the world for its own purposes, humanity 
comes up against the materiality of nature, i.e. with nature’s resistance to 
organising activity or labour. In this universal fact lies the foundation of one 
of the two principal lines of philosophical thought, so-called materialism. 

In order to struggle with matter, in order to overcome the resistance of 
nature, labour must proceed systematically; in order to organise the world, 
labour must itself be organised. Even the simplest process of production — 
let us suppose the felling of a large tree — requires the unification of workers’ 
forces and leadership based on knowledge. The people involved would need to 
know the properties of wood and tools, to have a thought-out plan obligatory 
for everyone involved in the job, and, of course, to be in close communication 
to adjust the activity of each worker to the activity of them all. These condi- 
tions — knowledge, a plan, mandatory relationships known in advance, and 
communication by means of speech, gestures and other symbols — are the ideo- 
logical elements by means of which the implementation of technological tasks 
is organised. 

Accordingly, ‘ideology’ is elevated above ‘technology’. But ideology does not 
represent anything essentially different from the very labour that it organises. 
We have already seen how the first stages of ideology - embryonic human 
speech, primitive word-ideas — arose directly from labour. At a later date, it is 
true, there appeared a special realm of ideological work, but this is also labour — 
investigation, thought, the expression of experience in symbols of speech and 
art, the elaboration of norms, etc. Its essence also consists in rational effort; it 
overcomes resistance — only different kinds of resistance from those involved 
in the basic technological process. 


vault of the heavens, which they imagined to be the field of activity of the gods — that is, their 
old powerful collaborators. ‘Non-material’ properly signifies that there are no conceivable 
conditions in which a thing could become an object of labour. 
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What kinds of resistance exactly? Quite often very large ones: we have 
already seen that the work of thinking, calculating, etc. is very difficult for 
people with an undeveloped culture. This resistance lies in the very nature 
of social-labour existence. Psychical images and concepts do not easily sub- 
mit to the organising labour of thought. Words and images resist being put 
together into literary works. The same is true of quantities in a model of math- 
ematical calculation, etc. Physiological psychology has proven that ‘volitional 
attention’ — i.e. effort that constitutes the basis of any ideological work — is a 
nervous-muscular process, just like ordinary ‘physical’ labour? 

Since ‘materiality’ is the resistance to effort, it is obvious that thinking — the 
so-called ‘spiritual side’ of a human being — is not devoid of a material character 
under certain conditions. People struggle with the realm of matter, but they 
belong to that realm, as well. Human ‘spirit’ is material in regard to the labour 
that is directed toward it, that changes and organises it. 

Philosophy arose in the era when to organise meant to rule over. It was nat- 
ural that ‘ideas’, i.e. concepts and norms that organise human nature, were seen 
as something higher, ruling over people, and not as simple tools of labour strug- 
gling with the elements. From this sprang up a second line of philosophical 
development — idealism. 

Let us try to conceive, as simply and clearly as possible, the logic and the 
general course of thought which would have led either to materialism or to 
idealism. 

At first glance, it is very simple. Suppose that all of one’s thought, all of one’s 
attention is absorbed by one side of experience, and in everything that one 
knows and thinks about and sees are only inert resistances to the living activity 
of labour and thinking. One would then come to the conclusion that ‘everything 


3 Inthe act of volitional attention there are involved, on the one hand, the muscles of blood 
vessels that govern the distribution of nourishment to various parts of the brain through 
the flow of blood, and, on the other hand, the various voluntary muscles whose function is 
connected with the subjects being thought about. For example, when a person thinks up a 
plan for some kind of physical work, a nerve impulse travels from the motor centres to those 
very muscles which must flex to carry out this work, but the flow is weak and insufficient 
to cause noticeable movement. Abstract thought is accompanied by a nerve impulse to the 
muscles of the tongue, mouth, and larynx that participate in the process of speech. When a 
melody is recalled, a nerve impulse goes to those vocal ligaments whose contraction would 
cause the melody to be reproduced orally. Etc. In general, the thought of any action is the 
incomplete, weak reproduction of that thought in the organism — in its nerve centres, in the 
conductors that lead to the corresponding muscles, and, in part, in the muscles themselves. 
Thought is attenuated action. 
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is material’. One-sidedness in the other direction, by the same means, produces 
the generalisation ‘everything is idea’ or ‘everything is spirit’. But is this in reality 
any kind of philosophy? 

The task of philosophy consists in harmoniously systematising experience, 
adding up its totals, and clarifying its interconnectedness. Suppose that you, as 
the head of a business or household, decided to inventory and organise your 
property, and that in order to do so, you began by throwing half of your things 
out of the window? What would people say about you? That you obviously have 
lost your mind. One individual person might do this kind of thing. But it would 
be very strange, would it not, if such an image could be applied to philosophical 
movements that developed through the efforts of many thousands of people? 

Meanwhile, this is just what appears in the naive models we have depicted. 
To see only matter, only resistance in the world, would mean simply to throw 
out all the rest, and first of all labour itself — that living activity, both practical 
and cognitive, of which matter is the object. This would be not only wrong but 
simply inconceivable. All resistance presupposes something that experiences 
its resistance, and a world in which there is nothing but matter would be no 
better than a walking stick with only one end. It is clear that the actual logic of 
materialism — and also, of course, idealism — cannot be reduced to such patently 
incomplete and one-sided thinking, although some opponents of materialism 
understand it approximately in that way. 

However, pure and consistent materialism assumes, in fact, that ‘everything 
is matter’, just as pure, complete idealism believes that ‘everything is spirit’ 
So, we still need to find the method of thought which allowed philosophers 
naturally and to legitimately arrive at such conclusions, whether or not they 
ultimately turn out to be true for us, ourselves. 

Imagine that you observe phenomena that are commonly understood to 
be non-material — your own will, for example — that is known to you in the 
form of activity and not in the form of resistance. A materialist arrives — let 
us say the Greek philosopher Democritus — who says to you: ‘but your will 
is material in its essence’. You are surprised. He then explains to you that a 
person’s soul consists of atoms of a special form: smooth, round, and com- 
pletely invisible. The movements of these atoms produce all the phenomena 
of life, your will among them. If you begin to object that you know your own 
mind very well and could not find any atoms in it, he would answer roughly 
so: ‘You are mistaken; it only seems to you that you know. You do not see 
what, in fact, your mind is. People in general do not see what is hidden in 
the depths of phenomena. Here you see me conversing with you, but if you 
were to cut me up into the tiniest pieces, you would not find my thoughts. 
Does that mean that they do not exist in me?’ Whether or not Democritus 
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was correct in his hypothesis regarding atoms of the soul, you still must deal 
with the logic of his thinking, which was typical not only of him but in one way 
or another of all the people of eras that have elaborated philosophical world- 
views. 

The theory of Democritus is a particular explanation of psychical processes. 
In what does the meaning and power of this explanation consist? That in the 
place of wishes, senses, perceptions, and so on, Democritus substituted a special 
kind of matter, something completely unlike those phenomena, but, in the 
opinion of Democritus, constituting their essence. And to know this essence 
means to understand phenomena, to explain them fundamentally. But is it 
really possible to substitute one thing for another in cognition? Obviously it 
is, otherwise Democritus would not have done it, or at least no one would 
have listened to him and considered his theory. The philosopher applied to this 
question a method (whether it was successful or not is another question) that is 
legitimate from the point of view of other people — the method of substitution. 

So let us investigate substitution. On the formal side it appears quite 
strange — to take the object being investigated and replace it with something 
different, while simultaneously announcing that a study of the other thing will 
be the means by which the object in question will be explained and understood. 
Nevertheless, the method of substitution is very widespread in both everyday 
and scientific thinking; it is so usual that for the most part you do not even 
notice it. 

For example, someone says to you, ‘take such and such a book; it is brilliantly 
written and full of wise and profound thoughts’. Neither you nor the person 
you are conversing with notice that in the first of these propositions the book 
itself is spoken of, and, in the second proposition, a completely different thing 
is substituted for the book. A book is a material complex. It is made from 
paper, typographical ink, glue, and so on. In all these things you will not find 
either wisdom or deep thoughts, neither by precise chemical analysis nor 
with the help of a microscope, even the most up-to-date ultramicroscope. The 
characteristics in question are related to the intellectual complex associated 
with the writing and the reading of the book, but you calmly substitute the 
material complex for the intellectual complex, or, conversely, you accept that it 
‘is the same thing’. In physics one can read that ‘heat is the vibration of particles 
of matter’. This is a theory that explains the phenomenon of heat. But everyone 
knows very well through experience what heat is, and it is obvious to everyone 
that it doesn't have the slightest similarity to the vibration of any particles. 
Nonetheless, the identity is accepted. 

On what basis are replacements like these made? Because they are cognit- 
ively useful. Substituting a material book for the intellectual experiences which 
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are caused by reading it can predict its social consequences. Substituting the 
vibrations of the molecules of matter for indeterminable elements of tempera- 
ture results in explaining the conformity to the regularity of thermal processes. 
And if the atomic theory of the soul proposed by Democritus were true, then 
it would aid the scientific acquisition of facts about the psyche, just as cur- 
rent psycho-physiology helps the acquisition of knowledge by substituting not 
round atoms but nerve cells with ramifying branches and fibres. 

But in order to completely understand the method of substitution and 
evaluate its significance, it is necessary to know where it comes from. Humanity 
did not invent its methods of cognition; it obtained them from life. And the 
method of substitution is also one of those cases. It arose along with the 
beginning of ideology itself, when communication among people took on the 
form of speech. 

In the process of speech, people mutually explain to one another their 
actions, feelings, and sensations, and mutually ‘understand’ one another. And 
this is achieved through a process in which the words that are pronounced 
are substituted for a certain ‘meaning’, a certain content with which the words 
themselves, as sounds or complexes of the movements of vocal muscles, have 
nothing in common. What is there in common between the word ‘axe’ and 
a real axe or the living form of an axe in one’s consciousness? Such is the 
usual property of ‘symbols’, of which a word is the most typical form. When 
human thought succeeded in distinguishing a symbol from its content, then 
‘substitution’ arrived on the scene.* 

In this initial substitution, a word — and subsequently of a gesture and any 
other symbol — was considered as an ‘external display’, something that, in itself, 
is not the essential thing, but that contains the meaning of it, as something 


4 It need not be thought that this was simple and easy. For primitive, concrete thinking, 
such discrimination was quite impossible. The word and the thought were inseparable, 
permanently accompanying one another, and there was no occasion to meditate on abstract 
questions about their differences. What made people think about this question? I cannot 
answer with certainty, but I can propose one answer. War and exchange brought people 
speaking different languages into contact with one another. Hearing unfamiliar speech and 
observing the actions of foreigners, one would note that the words of these people had 
meanings that were the same as certain words of their own native tongue. That is, that 
exactly the same content could be expressed by different symbols — ‘father’ pater, etc. By this 
means, both of the symbols are distinguished from their content. Furthermore, it was often 
of great practical importance for people hearing unknown words of foreigners to guess at 
their meaning. In other words, they were already consciously seeking what was appropriate 
to ‘substitute’ for these words. 
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‘internal’ — hidden inside it — that is essential, i.e. the precise thing that must be 
taken into account in practice. This distinction between symbol and meaning 
is always present, to various degrees and gradations, in other, subsequent, and 
more complex sorts of substitution. A material book can be thick or thin and 
printed in one or another typeface, but this is only the ‘surface’. The physical 
thing is not what is ‘essential’. The ‘essence’ of the book consists in its contents. 
In exactly the same way, the ‘essence’ of the phenomenon of heat consists in 
the movement of molecules, and it is necessary to investigate this ‘essence’ 
in order to explain its observed ‘manifestation’, to decode its symbolism, as it 
were. 

The development of substitution is often confused with the development 
of conceptions of ‘soul’, ‘psyche’, or ‘consciousness’. But in fact this is just one 
particular instance of substitution, albeit a very important and typical one that 
is frequently given in order to explain it. 

In original animism, the spirit of a person appeared as a simple reitera- 
tion — a naive duplication — of that person, just like the spirits of other objects. 
But it was already conceived of as the essential body; it was an explanation 
of the body’s actions, their inner cause. Therefore, to the extent that sym- 
bols were separated from the content that they expressed in communica- 
tion among people, the external sides of communication — words, gestures, 
etc. — were related to the external, less essential side of people, to their bod- 
ies. And the inner essence of communication — the forms of things, feelings, 
desires — was attributed to their souls. By this means, spirit was reduced, little 
by little, entirely to the content that was expressed by symbols in people’s 
communication. It lost its physical characteristics and became what is signi- 
fied by the word ‘psyche’. This process took place gradually over a long series 
of transitional stages. The physical character of the soul grew dim, paled, 
and became like air. The organic functions that had previously been attrib- 
uted to the soul were taken away from it one after another. So the need for 
food was for a long time attributed to the soul. It was obvious how essen- 
tial it is for the organism and takes precedence over other needs, and this 
meant it was especially associated with the organisational principle. In the 
words of the religious thinker and evangelist, ‘is not the soul more import- 
ant than food and the body than clothing?’> Descartes also searched for a 
special organ in human beings that specifically connected the soul with the 
body. He found it in one of the appendices of the brain, a cone-shaped gland® 


5 Matthew 6:25 [Trans. ]. 
6 The pineal gland [Trans.]. 
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representing in reality only the innocuous remainder of a third eye of our 
distant animal ancestors. Even now conceptions of the soul are much more 
varied and the majority of people are much more materialist than is usually 
noted. 

In any event, the ‘soul’ is not created by substitution but is only transformed 
by substitution from a physical thing to a purely psychical complex. Moreover, 
its organisational role in life ceased to be immediately understandable, and the 
difficult question arose of how a non-material power governs a material organ- 
ism. This question has produced quite a number of different explanations, the 
majority of them reducible to a new application of the usual method of sub- 
stitution. Ancient materialism and most of the successive systems of material- 
ism in modern times substitute one or another atomistic system for psychical 
processes. The path of substitution is drawn out and seems to turn back on 
itself. If a non-material psyche is concealed in a physical body, or, more pre- 
cisely, if it expresses itself by means of a physical body, then, in its turn, there 
is hidden beneath it or expressed within it the movement of special, physical 
atoms. 

This is an illustration of how materialism unified and explained the entire 
world of experience by the conception of ‘matter’, not by discarding those 
phenomena which did not fit it, but by replacing them with material elements 
by means of substitution. Idealism acted analogously, but in the other direction; 
it substituted elements of spiritual, ideal being for material processes. Both 
attained a cognitively unified worldview. 

But all the same, the means by which this was achieved was reconciled very 
poorly with other methods of thinking that humanity had worked out — the so- 
called laws of logic. The basic law of logic denies that different things can be 
accepted as ‘the same thing’, and substitution violates, whether one likes it or 
not, this very simple and wise rule. To say that ‘psychical’ is ‘material’, or that 
‘matter’ is ‘spiritual’, means to call things ‘identical’ that are a priori different. 
To say of Aesop, ‘this wise man was a hunchback’, means to give physical char- 
acteristics to a psychical complex. What is to be done with contradictions like 
these? To condemn and reject them is not helpful, since one would not want 
to force humanity to reject a necessary and useful method. Various attempts 
have been and are being made to reconcile logic with the method of substitu- 
tion. 

The most usual means for doing this, practiced by many of the most mod- 
ern philosophers, consists in transforming substitution into simple adding 
together. For example, they put it this way: when observing the gesture of 
another person and hearing that person's voice, we mentally add the physical 
complex — the body — together with the psychical experiences — sensations, 
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feelings, will. Accordingly, the body and the psyche are two parts of one whole, 
called a ‘person’. And if we simultaneously attribute psychical and physical 
characteristics to this whole, there is no contradiction; they apply to different 
parts or sides of the whole. But can we in fact extricate ourselves from this dif- 
ficulty in this way? 

The difference between physical and psychical phenomena, generally speak- 
ing, is the greatest kind of difference that we come across in our experience; 
their very interconnectedness and regularity are absolutely dissimilar. Physical 
bodies are subject to objective laws; their interconnectedness in space and time 
are notable for their strict continuity. Psychical processes are subject to what is 
called association, i.e. variable, reciprocal cohesion. Things that are incompat- 
ible physically — water and fire, heat and cold, life and death, for example — can 
be very easily and closely connected by psychical association. Now what does 
the term ‘add together’ mean when it relates to such different combinations 
as physical and psychical? The more differently two systems are organised, the 
more difficult it is to unite them into one whole, and the more muddled the 
results of adding them together will be. If you read the phrase ‘rain and two stu- 
dents walked down the street’, you immediately feel that it is nonsense. And, by 
the way, rain and a student, as physical complexes, are a lot more similar than 
body and psyche. To add sensations together with the brain is not a bit easier or 
more logical than to add a steam hammer together with youthful flippancy, or 
to add a battleship together with devout reflections. There are no logical con- 
tradictions here, but this does not at all diminish the cognitive worthlessness 
of such grouping. 

Pre-civilised animists could ‘add together’ ‘soul’ and ‘body’ in their thought 
without speaking nonsense, because they conceived of them both as equally 
material. This is impossible for us, because they appear not in one field but 
in two different fields of our thought. And if we attentively observe how the 
processes of substitution are accomplished in consciousness, then we see that 
we do not add the psychical together with the physical or the physical with 
the psychical, but continually go back and forth from one to the other. When 
we conceive of people as bodies among other bodies, we unconsciously try 
to suppress thought about their minds, but the moment the form of those 
people’s minds is summoned up in our consciousness, we just as involuntar- 
ily try to suppress the memory of their bodies. Going back and forth from 
one to the other often occurs with great rapidity, sometimes several times in 
a second. But each time one or another eliminating tendency is displayed. 
Each time the effort of thinking is directed toward substitution and not uni- 

fication of two complexes. It follows that when they are recognised as ‘the 
same thing’, it is not at all in the sense that they form one whole together, but 
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in another sense that is less offensive to logic — to be precise, that they are 
identical despite their clear difference. 

Even more obvious is the illogicality — or, more accurately, the extra- 
logicality — of substitution in other cases that philosophers have muddled up 
less than their beloved question about soul and body. When a physicist says 
that the colour white is the combination of all the colours of the spectrum, or 
that it ‘decomposes’ into all the colours of the spectrum, this is also a case of 
substitution. The white ray of light going into a prism is treated as identical with 
the whole series of coloured rays that come out of it. But no one says that all 
the other colours are ‘added together’ in white light, because wherever there is 
white light there is no spectrum and vice versa. When doctors look at a drop 
of blood in a microscope and find an optical form that is completely differ- 
ent from that drop of blood, being a million times bigger, it does not occur to 
them to say that this is ‘the very same drop’, and they certainly do not say that 
the microscope ‘adds’ a new interesting picture ‘together’ with the real drop 
of blood. It is simply impossible, yet again, to conceive of the drop of blood 
and the magnified image of it as existing side by side in one field of experi- 
ence. 

What follows from all this? Only that the laws of logic do not exhaust 
the methods of thinking and do not have absolute meaning. They are tools 
for processing experience, for organising it. In some situations they are very 
valuable. In other situations they are not suitable and must be replaced by other 
tools, just as a knife is not suitable when a smelting furnace is necessary. Each 
method — logical or extra-logical — must be applied when it is useful and judged 
according to its results. 

Thus, materialism — and idealism, as well — achieve unity of experience 
by means of substitution. This alone allows such universal conclusions as 
‘everything is matter — including soul’ or ‘everything is soul — including matter’. 
If we are materialists, this does not interfere with our investigation of spiritual 
processes; we merely substitute the movement of round atoms or the activity 
of the brain, etc. in place of those processes. If we are idealists, this does not 
interfere with our making sense of matter; we merely substitute some sort of 
‘objectification of the idea’ or simply ‘another form of being of the soul’, etc. in 
place of matter. We have overcome one difficulty, but the situation is still not 
satisfactory. 

Let us recall what matter represents, in its origin, and what thought repre- 
sents. Matter is resistance to activity; thought is the organising form of activity. 
Both originally relate to human, collective, labouring activity. And now let us 
transform the corresponding form of the universal formulas of idealism and 
materialism. ‘Everything is resistance to activity’; ‘everything is the organised 
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form of activity’. It all ends up the same. If everything is resistance, then activ- 
ity itself and effort itself are also no more than resistance, but resistance to 
what and to whom? Resistance either to other activity, i.e. other resistance, or to 
itself. Resistance to resistance! The formulation is not only strange, but patently 
incoherent. Because resistance correlates with force, once one begins, the other 
also begins. If we consider something as resistance to a certain force, then we 
cannot at the very same time consider the second thing as resistance. Of course, 
we often see, for example, two people energetically ‘resisting’ one another, but 
we cannot at the same time see precisely resistance in both of their actions. 
When we take the point of view of the effort of one, then the other would be 
the ‘object’ or ‘matter’ resisting their force, and vice versa. To simultaneously 
take the two opposing points of view is impossible, as it is impossible simul- 
taneously to fight for two opposing armies or live on two different planets; it 
would not be the systematisation of experience but the real disorganisation of 
it. 

With idealism the result must obviously not be better, but even worse. An 
idealist would say that ‘everything is an organising form’, but what is organised 
cannot at the same time be an organising form in relation to what is organising 
it. What is organised must be the object of the organising form — ‘matter’. An 
idea that is organised only by itself, or two ideas, each of which ‘organises’ the 
other, and neither one, by the way, is itself organised, are combinations that are 
completely inconceivable and useless to anyone. 

However, one must not ascribe obviously absurd views to entire philosoph- 
ical trends. How do we get out of this difficulty? Let us turn to a pure mater- 
ialist or a pure idealist. If they would have cared to speak with us — which 
at the present time rarely happens — then their answer would be firm and 
exact. ‘All this nonsense’, they would tell us with disdain, ‘applies exclusively 
to you and has no bearing on us at all. You, yourselves, have invented the idea 
that matter is resistance to some kind of activity and that spirit is an organ- 
isational form. In reality, it is nothing like that; matter is matter and spirit 
is spirit, and that is all. If you do not understand this, and you keep look- 
ing for an explanation of what lies at the basis of all philosophical explana- 
tions, then you simply do not know philosophy and you should not discuss 
it. 

I must mention that I did not make this rebuke up myself. In Russia there 
are several materialists of the most moderate character who form something 
of a school, with Plekhanov at their head. Once, or more accurately, several 
times, I requested an explanation of what exactly matter is — the thing that 
they call the fundamental principle of everything that exists. After repeated 
failures, I secured precisely the answer I just mentioned: matter is matter and, 
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being the fundamental principle, is not subject to further analysis. When I 
expressed doubt that thoughtful people could be satisfied by an explanation 
like that, in view of the absence from it of any kind of idea or content, my 
interlocutors added to their answer a long string of epithets that are not socially 
acceptable and that were aimed, moreover, only at my modest person and not 
at the question that I had posed. 

All the same, impartiality requires us to admit that concealed in the phrase 
‘matter is matter and spirit is spirit’ — not very comforting at first glance — 
can be found not exactly an answer but an indication of a path that leads to 
the resolution of the question that interests us. We want to know how matter, 
which correlates with effort and labour, can become everything to materialist 
philosophers, so that labour itself is transformed into a simple manifestation 
of that same matter — that the object of activity includes the activity itself. Now 
they say to us, ‘matter is matter and that is all!’ In other words, it correlates with 
nothing at all, it is entirely a thing-in-itself, it is absolute, which is why it is not 
subject to further analysis. 

The development of scientific cognition has led to the conclusion that in 
experience there is not and there cannot be anything absolute — that everything 
is relative, that everything depends on conditions, and that everything is de- 
termined by something else. Therefore scientific philosophy takes the concept 
of ‘absolute’ to be one of the so-called fetishes of knowledge. 

The word ‘fetishism’ has many different meanings. The original meaning 
comes from religion: the worship of inanimate objects. Subsequently, in many 
fields of theoretical and applied knowledge the term began to be used to 
designate those cases when the correlation of objects is perverted and, in 
addition, that someone becomes, to one degree or another, the slave of an 
object. This corresponds, obviously, with the original meaning of the term. The 
worship of a black rock in Mecca is precisely the perversion of the role of a 
person in relation to objects like that, and it is connected with the enslavement 
of people’s thoughts and feelings. But, in general, all worship of real objects or 
of the creations of collective fantasy — various deities, for example — are justly 
referred to as fetishism. In regard to cognition, ideas appear here as fetishes 
that depict relations of experience upside down and at the same time forbid 
further investigation. 

Marx showed in Capital how the fetishism of the idea of exchange value 
arose in the minds of commodity producers. It seemed to them that this value 
is inherent in the commodity itself, that it is its value, that it does not depend 
on people, and that it gives the commodity the capability of being exchanged. 
In this way, exchange — which in fact is the distribution of crystallised social 
labour among members of society, i.e. a relationship between people — is instead 
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conceived of as a relationship between commodities — things. At the same time, 
when going on to explain the processes of exchange, they express it this way: 
‘value is value, and commodities are exchanged in a certain proportion due 
precisely to the value of each and for no other reason’. Enslaved in practice to 
exchange relations, forced into subordination to the factual value of commod- 
ities as they are found in the market, a person cognitively worships that value, 
accepting the idea of it as something final, unconditional, further than which 
it is impossible to go. 

Ernst Mach, a philosopher-naturalist, taking a different approach, revealed — 
specifically in the realm of physics — the fetishistic character of many generally 
accepted ideas in science, including the old idea of matter. But Mach’s methods 
are inadequate for us, since he was not able to uncover the exact origin of fet- 
ishism. We, therefore, must now take up the broadest philosophical conception 
of matter. 

Thus we are told that ‘matter is matter’, that it is a thing-in-itself, and that it 
is not determined by anything else. Matter is taken by the extreme materialists 
to be all that exists and by the moderate materialists to be the primary basis 
of all that exists. The presence of fetishism in these formulas is immediately 
evident; both of its elements are present. The relationship of activity and matter 
is completely distorted. Activity appears as an inner quality of matter, when in 
reality we know that matter is external resistance which meets activity. The 
idea of labour is subordinated to the idea of matter, while in reality matter is 
subordinated to labour. Further investigation — regarding what matter is and 
where its basis in experience is to be found — is not only made impossible but 
is explicitly forbidden. One naive materialist recently wrote that to ask for an 
explanation of matter is as absurd as to ask theologians for the cause of their 
god. Cognitional worship of the idea of matter can, as we see, take on a religious 
hue. 

How did such a ‘fetishisation’ of matter occur? The answer must be sought 
where the answer of many ideological mysteries lies — in social relationships 
among people. In this case, it is obviously found in people's relationships to 
matter in labour. 

Let us recall that matter is nothing other than socially valid resistance to 
human efforts. To an individual, the spectres of one’s dreams (if one is sleep- 
ing) or the enemies in one’s hallucinations (if one is mentally ill) can present 
tremendous resistance. But they are still not material. People deal with matter 
as members of a collective, as participants in a general system of experience 
shared with other people. Therefore, if we want to present the basic intercon- 
nectedness of our being in the form of one simple proposition, then it must be 
formulated thus: 
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the subject or podlezhashchee’ = the collective, humanity; 
the predicate = effort, activity, labour; 
the object or dopolnenie® = matter. 


For example, ‘humanity struggles with matter’, or ‘in the process of labour, 
society acts upon matter’, and so forth. 

In this model, everything is indivisible and inseparable; if it is expressed 
in the form of three parts of a sentence, then that is only because that is the 
peculiarity of the symbolics of our speech, which does not allow one word 
to embody the entire meaning of a living fact. The subject of the sentence 
designates the character of activity (collective); the object of the sentence 
points out its direction (toward external nature). Clearly, without them both — 
without a definite character and a definite direction — it is impossible to think 
about activity at all. 

If people lived in collectives — and were always being conscious of them- 
selves as members of them — then no kind of fetishism could penetrate into 
their idea of matter. But in reality that is not what has turned out. This idea 
had only begun to emerge in the era when people lived in organised labour- 
ing communes and were directly conscious of their social interconnectedness. 
Subsequently, the power of exchange penetrated into these communes and 
broke them up into individual households. The labour collective formally broke 
apart. Individuals, entering into the market independently and entering into 
economic struggle with other individuals, lost consciousness of the labour- 
ing unity of social organisation. Although commodity producers objectively 
formed a single system of social collaboration, and the exchange of goods was 
an expression of the division of labour among members of the community, the 
evident contradictions among their personal interests obscured this interre- 
latedness and made it inaccessible to their thought. Individuals were torn from 
the social whole, and they no longer saw it as bigger than themselves. Indi- 
viduals were people in themselves, separate owners both of their own property 
and of their own individual experience. They became a special little world of 
their own — separate, autonomous Ts - set in opposition to other people and to 
the whole universe. The opposition of interests among people in practice was 
transformed into a model for their thinking. It created a habit of cognitively 
isolating one person from another and therefore also of isolating individuals 
from the system of labour and from the object of labour, infinite nature. 


7 The Russian grammatical term for the subject of a sentence [Trans. ]. 
8 The Russian grammatical term for the object of a verb [Trans. ]. 
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What has now become of our proposition of what defines matter? The 
subject — collective humanity — was broken up into its elements and ceased 
to exist as a whole in people’s consciousness. This means that the predicate — 
activity, labour — was also broken up. Instead of a system of social labour, 
the individualist perceives only the independent activities of separate human 
individuals. But matter correlates precisely to a social system of labour and not 
to individual activities. This means that for the individualist, the object is torn 
away from the subject and predicate; matter ceases to be understood as the 
resistance to social activity. Thus it remains matter in itself. 

All individuals in their private business and in their personal experience 
deal only with an extremely small part of the kingdom of matter. They are 
distinguished from the social whole only in their consciousness but not in 
fact. They remain in an economic interconnectedness with other people that 
is expressed in the exchange of the products of labour, and they remain in 
an experiential interconnectedness with other people that is expressed in 
speech and knowledge. Consequently, they know about the existence of a 
great many things with which they have never come into contact in any way. 
Peasants who have never left their village know about the existence of cities 
with stone houses, factories with extraordinary machines, and foreign coun- 
tries with peculiar animals and plants. Economists can know about bacteria 
that cause diseases in people and about nebula in the universe that might 
produce new worlds. But those peasants do not apply their labour to the 
machines in the factories or to the soil of foreign countries, and those eco- 
nomists do not expend energy in the fight against bacteria or in the search 
for and study of nebulas. And the activity of other people in regard to these 
things is not in the field of vision of either peasants or economists. This activ- 
ity does not occupy their attention, and it is not juxtaposed in their minds 
with their own activity, as elements of a single system of effort. What is the 
result? Objects that are not connected with one’s own activity, matter that 
is not correlated with one’s own labour, matter that is torn from labour and 
is independent of labour in individual consciousness — matter that is abso- 
lute. 

So we have arrived at a resolution of the mystery of the fetishism of matter. 
It is clear that once matter attains a ‘remote’ (the exact translation of the word 
‘absolute’) character, once it is removed, ‘abstracted’, from its relationship with 
the social-labour process, then there is no place for any attempt to explain it, for 
any investigation into its essence, meaning, and origin. ‘Matter is matter’ — and 
cognition stops here. We can now also understand how matter, being entirely a 
thing-in-itself, can, by the method of substitution, become everything to a philo- 
sopher. We can understand how any reality, including human labour itself, can 
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be reduced to matter in a philosopher’s thinking without apparent absurdity. It 
is along this path that full and consistent materialism as a philosophical world- 
view becomes possible. 

Such a worldview that tears matter away from activity and that subordinates 
activity as one of the manifestations of matter cannot, of course, have an 
active character, and inevitably is distinguished by a contemplative quality. This 
fundamental defect in materialism was pointed out by Marx in his famous 
eleven critical comments on Feuerbach,? which contain a briefly sketched 
programme of a new scientific philosophy. Here is the beginning of the first 
of these theses: 

‘The main defect of materialism up to and including Feuerbach, consisted 
heretofore in viewing reality — the objective world as apprehended by the 
external senses — only in the form of an object or in the form of contemplation, 
and not in the form of concrete human activity, not in the form of practice, 
not subjectively’. In theses eight, nine, and ten, Marx explains that he speaks 
precisely about the social activity of people, about social-labour practice. In 
passing, he points out the connection between the old materialism and the 
individualistic point of view which is characteristic of exchange society. 

‘Contemplative materialism’, ie. materialism which does not regard the 
world of concrete phenomena as activity, rises only to the level of contem- 
plation of separate individuals in ‘civil’ society (i.e. bourgeois, individualistic 
society). 

As we see, although Marx did not complete a full investigation of the fet- 
ishism of matter, he foresaw and blazed the trail for the exposure of this 
fetishism. If this investigation has not been completed by anyone before us, 
it is because, to a significant degree, Marx’s philosophical programme was 
too far ahead of its time and was not fully understood even by his follow- 
ers. 

Certain philosophers — non-materialists, of course — did notice the cor- 
relation of matter with activity, but they did not succeed in understanding 
with exactly what kind of activity it correlated. This was true of Aristotle, for 
example. For him, matter, hyle, was correlative with ‘form’, eidos, by which he 
had in mind not an outer shell and not the appearance of an object, but a form- 
ative activity. An object which has already been formed by the determinative 
eidos can then again become hyle, matter, for a new eidos. A brick, i.e. clay that 
has taken on this well-known form, becomes ‘matter’ for building a home and 
so forth. Contemporary speech still uses the word ‘material’ in this sense, the 


9 The reference is to ‘Theses on Feuerbach’ [Trans. ]. 
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meaning of which, nevertheless, is considerably wider than the philosophical 
conception of matter. But it goes without saying that the eidos of Aristotle is 
only the abstract formative force in general and not ‘concrete human practical 
activity’. Fetishism remains, except that the greatest part of it is transferred from 
‘matter’ to ‘form’. 

The idea of matter which was employed by Mach in his Mechanics is much 
more profound than Aristotle’s and is much closer to our outlook. Mechan- 
ics has to do specifically with a quantity of matter which is also called ‘mass’. 
This definition, ‘mass is a quantity of matter’, was given by Isaac Newton. Mach 
pointed out that such a definition is barren, since for mechanics — being a 
quantifying, exact science — ‘matter’ is no more intelligible than ‘mass’. There 
is no way directly to determine the quantity of matter in bodies, and in real- 
ity all that can be done is to measure the relationship of masses. This is closer 
to living experience and, from a scientific point of view, is more intelligible. 
Mach compared various methods of measuring the relationship of masses and 
came to the conclusion that they are essentially the same. Masses are determ- 
ined by their counteraction, their resistance to the mechanical activity that is 
applied to them. If one mass is twice as big as another, then it exerts twice as 
much resistance to action as the other, i.e. the action of the smaller on the 
larger would produce half as much acceleration. If the mass is ten times less, 
then the action of the larger on the smaller would produce ten times greater 
acceleration, etc. In a word, the conception of mass contains in itself nothing 
other than resistance to action. This is the true meaning of ‘matter’ in mechan- 
ics.10 

But Mach’s analysis of the fetishism of matter does not go further than 
this. Mach, it is true, had in mind that the idea of mechanistic action or 
work has human effort at its foundation, but he did not see the relationship 
of this idea to collective work, to social activity. He is a representative of the 
contemporary scientific world which has still not escaped from the framework 
of individualism. 

We now are able to investigate the fetishism of ‘spirit’ or ‘idea’, in order 
to explain how — just as with materialist substitution — it was possible for 
an idealist substitution to appear. For this we must follow a path completely 
analogous to the one we followed in our critique of matter. But philosophical 


10 Resistance to action, of course, is itself also action. Since the concept of action is expressed 
in physics in terms of energy, then mass also must ultimately be reducible to energy. 
Modern physics has indeed arrived at this; it considers mass to be a particular form of 
crystallised energy — mass and energy transform into one another. [Added in 1923]. 
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idealism is not a part of the subject of this book, and so we limit ourselves here 
to the most cursory and brief survey of it. 

Concept, thought, norm — in general those things which a philosopher terms 
‘ideas’ and relates to the realm of the ‘spirit’ — are conceived, as we already know, 
as an organisational form for collective practice. But in exchange society, this 
collective practice is shattered; its unity is inaccessible to the psyche of the indi- 
vidual. It is hidden by economic struggle, screened by private enterprise and 
private interests. The social role of an idea appears outside the field of vision of 
the individual, and the living meaning of the idea is distorted at its very root. 

So people study various sciences to a greater or lesser extent, but in their 
individual practice they are unable to see how those sciences govern social 
activity or co-ordinate and rationally connect the activities of people on a social 
scale. They do not see, for example, how simple arithmetic regulates the entire 
distribution of crystallised labour in society, organising the relations of the 
exchange of goods, which is entirely built on mathematical correlations and 
calculations. Nor do they see how that same arithmetic supports the systematic 
adaptation of the sum total of work to the sum total of needs in every private 
business. They do not know how higher mathematics, through the laborious 
calculations of engineers, governs the organisation of labour in construction, in 
mechanical matters, and in all fields of heavy industry where projects must be 
precisely worked out in advance. They do not suspect how astronomy, because 
of the way it has divided time and provides for the continual verification 
of clocks in observatories, directs both the allocation of workers’ time in all 
enterprises and of people's time in all socially executed activities in the most 
varied realms of life.” 

In their own private businesses, of course, producers of goods in practice 
apply one or another of the scientific propositions — one or another ‘truth’ — 
they are familiar with. But by far the greater part of science remains outside of 
their practical concerns and therefore seems to them to be ‘pure theory’. 


11 The clock is an astronomical instrument both by its purpose and even by its structure: 
the movement of its hands is an imitation of the movement of heavenly bodies in the sky. 
Only the use of clocks makes possible the exact and simultaneous assembly of workers 
in a factory, the scheduling of trains and all social gatherings, and so on. But for this it 
is necessary that individual clocks be continually regulated according to socially estab- 
lished time. From observatories the verification of clocks goes out to railroad stations, 
postal and public institutions, and finally to ordinary people. Without this verification, 
all clocks would long ago have shown completely different times, and the co-ordination 
of individual activities in all kinds of common undertakings on the scale that now exists 
would be impossible. 
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Suppose that a cobbler is interested in geometry. It is possible that in cut- 
ting leather and preparing lasts the cobbler will apply some of the conclusions 
of that science. But this would seem to be more a happy coincidence than an 
indication that this is the point of geometry. All the countless applications of 
geometry in other spheres of labour — its organisational role in the partitioning 
of the surface of the earth as a field of human activity (surveying, topography, 
boundaries of private holdings, borders of states) and its guidance in all means 
of communication and transportation — all this lies if not beyond the confines 
of the experience of individual people in exchange society, then beyond the 
confines of their attention. Individual cobblers, for example, are able to con- 
nect and coherently unite their experience within the confines of their indi- 
vidual workshops and domestic economy, but beyond those boundaries they 
lose that ability, since that territory is little known and alien. Out there are 
competition, contradictions, strangers, and hostile interests. This means that 
geometry, which serves as a tool for the collective that is organised in a definite 
relationship with its practice must be conceived by the individual as something 
independent from practice, as pure or absolute knowledge, as truth ‘in itself’. 

In the opinion of the fetishist, truth would exist as truth even if there were 
no humanity and no kind of sentient organisms. ‘Do you really think that after 
death of all the worlds, the square of the hypotenuse will not remain equal to 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides?’ victoriously cries one of my 
opponents (N. Berdiaev).!* He does not notice that this theorem necessarily 
presupposes the measurement of lines and angles with fixed, exact units of 
measure, and that there cannot be measurement without people who do the 
measuring or exact units of measure without people who work them out. None 
of this can be done without collective agreement on one or another example 
of the Pythagorean Theorem. 

The exact same thing obtains with norms — morals, laws, etc. Individualists, 
whose thought is tied to private wealth and personal interests, cannot under- 
stand this elevated perspective — that these norms are in essence collectively 
constructed tools for the organisation of relationships among people in society. 
The individualist seeks sources of morals and laws in detached individuality, 
in their individual T's, which they adopt as the private owners of their own 


12 Nikolai Berdiaev (1874-1948) was a philosopher who turned from Marxism to Neo-Kantian 
idealism. He was not named in the text in the 1913 edition [Trans. ]. 

13 The contemporary theory of relativity has found that when in motion or in gravitational 
fields, measures, themselves, must change in a certain way just as other bodies change, 
thus revealing the factual inaccuracy of this theorem in its old form and giving it a new, 
complex form. [Added in 1923]. 
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experiences. Clearly, no kind of explanation of norms is obtainable in this way, 
and it all boils down to the brilliant formulation: ‘obligation is obligation and 
demands obedience because it is an obligation’ Or ‘right is right’, etc., just as 
previously we had ‘matter is matter’. 

The nature of fetishism is clear, and it is fetishism all the same, whether 
abstract or absolute. An idea which is objectively the result of past social 
activity and a tool for further activity is conceived of as something independent 
of and aloof from that activity, and this blocks the path to actual cognition of 
it. The correlation of an idea with the practice that it organises turns out to be 
inaccessible to people's thinking. 

This is what makes unlimited idealist substitution, or the philosophy of 
idealism, possible. ‘Everything is idea’ means that both living labour and its 
object, matter, are accepted only as the manifestations of ideas. An idea is 
substituted for them, as their essence. 

As we see, neither materialism nor idealism can be considered to be a philo- 
sophy of living experience in the strict meaning of the term. Both of them are 
based on the rupture of this experience, on the fetishistic cutting-off of ‘matter’ 
(by the former) and ‘idea’ (by the latter) from social-labour activity, from the 
experience with which it correlates. But materialism is nevertheless closer to 
living experience. The world of resistance, the kingdom of matter — this is all 
external nature toward which all collective practice is directed. On the other 
hand, the world of organising forms, the realm of ideas, can only incompletely 
and imperfectly embrace collective practice. An idea is always the product of a 
certain abstraction, i.e. the attenuation and schematisation of experience, the 
distancing of itself from the living concreteness of experience. As the great Ger- 
man poet said, ‘Ideas coexist harmoniously, but bodies collide harshly in space’. 
It is unquestionable that the universe in its infinite, awesome spontaneity is 
far more a world of material bodies that resist labour and cognition than it is a 
world of ‘non-material’ ideas that coexist harmoniously. 


Let us sum up what has been accomplished in this section. 

The system of experience is a system of labour; all its content lies within 
the confines of the collective practice of humankind. The point of this practice 
is that it organises nature in the interests of humanity; this is the direction of 
social activity taken as a whole. 

Labour is effort; effort presupposes resistance. Nature, as the object of all 
human efforts, is the world of resistance or the realm of matter. Accordingly, 
there cannot be activity without matter to be overcome. It is impossible to think 
of matter without activity directed toward it; they correlate to one another. 
When two forms of activity collide, each of them appears as matter from the 
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point of view of the other. So, in the conflict of two armies, each perceives the 
other exclusively as a material obstacle which must be overcome. 

In this entire characterisation, effort is to be understood as socially valid 
effort, and resistance is to be understood as socially valid resistance. The world 
of individual experience, to the extent that it is not accessible to the human 
collective, is considered to be ‘non-material’ — the world of daydreams, dreams, 
hallucinations, etc. 

Social-labour activity — in all ofits complexity and diversity and the frequent 
conflict of its elements — requires organisational forms, and it produces them. 
Those forms include concepts, thoughts, norms, everything called ‘ideas’ in the 
widest meaning of the word — the realm of the ‘soul’. The process of producing 
these ideas differs from the process of immediate labour, which has to do 
with external nature, in the same way that the ideological process differs 
from the technological process, but in principle there is no difference between 
them. The efforts of people in their intellectual work also deal with resistance, 
only with the resistance that resides in human nature. As the object of these 
intellectual efforts, the very labouring nature of humanity presents itself as 
‘material’, in the sense that, in general, one activity appears as matter in relation 
to another activity that acts upon it. 

In its striving toward monism — toward a unified worldview — pre-Marxist 
philosophy travelled along two principal paths. One concentrated its attention 
on the object of collective practice, attempting to represent the whole world of 
experience as ‘matter’. The other dwelled on the forms that governed that prac- 
tice, that organised it, and that strove to understand all being as ‘spirit. These 
two philosophical tendencies unfolded to the greatest extent in materialism 
and idealism. They, however, are not based on simple attenuation of experi- 
ence, on the elimination of one or the other sides of the field of thought. On 
the contrary, both materialism and idealism are based on a distinctive method 
of supplementing experience, on substitution. 

The origin of substitution lies in the symbolics of human communication. In 
place first of other people’s words and gestures, and later of various artistic sym- 
bols, written signs, etc., people substitute, as the ‘content’ of those things, vari- 
ous forms of consciousness, feelings, desires, and thoughts that are completely 
dissimilar to those forms of expression but with which they have become con- 
nected in life. In this way, people ‘understand’ one another, mutually ‘explain’ 
the meaning and correlation of their actions, and anticipate to a degree other 
people’s actions — something that has practical importance for everyone. Sub- 
sequently, people transfer this accustomed method to various other facts of 
experience with the goal of achieving an ‘explanation’ of them that provides 
‘understanding’ and anticipation. 
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As it developed, substitution underwent various complications and vari- 
ations, but its basis remains the same. That complex which is subject to explan- 
ation is understood to be a manifestation or an expression of a certain other 
complex, more or less significantly dissimilar to the first, just as a symbol is 
a manifestation or expression dissimilar to its content. ‘What is substituted’ 
is chosen in this way because it is more ‘understandable’, more suitable for 
intellectual investigation, than ‘what is explained’. The greatest successes of 
cognition — in particular all explanatory scientific theories — are based on suc- 
cessful substitution. 

The essence of materialism consists in that it considers all facts of experience 
to be manifestations of matter, i.e. it substitutes matter everywhere. Inthe same 
way, idealism substitutes ‘spirit’ or ‘idea’ everywhere. 

Neither substitution would be possible, however, if there were an awareness 
that spirit and matter correlate with human activity, ie. that the concepts 
of ‘spirit’ and ‘matter’ are not complete and self-contained. Their real nature 
eludes people's thinking because of the abstract fetishism that is generated by 
the organisation of exchange society. 

The cause of abstract fetishism lies in social fragmentation, in the formal 
independence of private enterprise, in market competition, and, in general, in 
the economic struggle that is inseparable from exchange relations. The indi- 
vidual, private owner, remaining objectively a member of the collective, is sub- 
jectively torn from it and loses the comprehension of social-labour unity. For 
this private owner, social activity as a whole — dispersed as it is into atoms of 
individual activity — ceases to exist. But matter and spirit correlate to social 
activity, the first as its necessary object, the second as its organising form. 
Accordingly, for individualist thought — the thought of those brought up in an 
exchange economy — matter and spirit seem to be non-relative or ‘absolute’; 
they exist for themselves and by themselves. This removes the possibility of 
investigating their real meaning and the possibility of fundamentally explain- 
ing them. But on the other hand, there arises the philosophical possibility of 
substituting matter or spirit for the entire content of experience, for the whole 
of collective practice. 

Although materialism, just like idealism, is based on fetishistic substitution, 
it is still closer to the worldview of labour, to the philosophy of living experi- 
ence. 


CHAPTER 2 


Materialism of the Ancient World 


The birthplace of ancient philosophy was a Greek colony in Asia Minor, and 
this was not accidental. We know that philosophy became distinguished from 
the religious worldview due to conditions created by the power of exchange 
relations and the acceleration of technical progress. We saw how, due to both 
these means, people attained knowledge through trade and other avenues that 
did not have a traditional or, what is the same thing, sacred character. The 
western part of Asia Minor with its contiguous islands was a place where, very 
early on, trade ties developed with a number of other countries. This trade 
undermined the conservatism of the means of production. 

Ancient trade routes ran through Asia Minor on their way from the cultured 
countries of the East — India, Iran, Phoenicia, and Syria — to southern Europe. 
This region was also connected with Egypt by land routes through Syria and 
Palestine and by sea routes through Crete and the small islands. In the pre- 
historic era, powerful colonising waves of the Greek nation poured into Asia 
Minor, as reflected poetically in Homer’s Iliad. In this region, the most varied 
tribes of Europe, southwest Asia, and northern Africa came into contact. Their 
most enterprising representatives — travellers and traders — exchanged their 
various products, and, along with those products, their labour experience as 
well. It was here that the earliest Greek trading centres arose. The Ionic city of 
Miletus was for a long time the wealthiest of these centres; it was also the cradle 
of Greek philosophy. The Milesian, ‘naturalistic’ school (sixth century BCE) — 
whose main representatives were Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes — was 
the point of origin of the development of ancient philosophical thought. 

We note that in the beginning, before a clear distinction appeared between 
separate special sciences, the idea of ‘philosophy’ embraced the whole sum 
of extra-religious knowledge. Philosophy included the germs of all sciences, 
which were insufficiently formed for independent existence. Naively bold gen- 
eralisations tied this material into a more or less coherent system. But it con- 
tained only extra-religious knowledge. It did not contain other important 
knowledge that is also scientific and practical to our way of thinking, but that 
was still kept in the preserve of religious tradition. This was especially true of 
medicine, which had built up experience over millennia but which was still 
kept in the priestly colleges as a sacred secret. 

In light of our earlier conclusions, there is nothing strange in this. Those 
fields of experience that advance most quickly cannot escape people's notice 
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and cannot remain within the framework of the sacred precepts of distant 
forefathers, and they entered the sphere of scientific-philosophical thought. 
Medicine, having to do with such a complicated object as the human body, 
proceeded by trial and error for a long time and was unable to work out any 
kind of exact and definite methods. Therefore its progress was slow, and it did 
not break out of the framework of tradition. Later on, when Hippocrates, the 
great physician, brought new methods and a spirit of inquiry to it, medicine 
naturally began to move forward from age-old conservatism and to cross over 
to the sphere of scientific-philosophical thought — though this process still took 
centuries to be completed. 

Thus, the foundation of the new system of thought had to be provided 
by those fields of knowledge which developed the most quickly. Which in 
particular? Since the exchange of goods produced the first ‘secular’ knowledge, 
naturally that knowledge was connected with trade. This knowledge summed 
up the experience that had accumulated in, and served as the organising forms 
for, the practice of trade. Geography and astronomy were used in guiding 
people on trading journeys. Geometry, as a means to determine distance and 
direction, was a necessary method for both fields. Arithmetic and methods of 
accounting were also continually applied in buying and selling. Elementary 
physics relating to the weight of bodies, due to the role of weighing in trade, 
obviously developed. A certain amount of experience was subsequently gained 
in the realm of atmospheric phenomena, due to its importance for the fate 
of seafarers. To this were added fragments of experience from all branches of 
production, since trade, to a greater or lesser extent, brings such experience 
into close contact in the market, either directly through producers who bring 
their goods to the market or indirectly through merchants who go and buy from 
producers where they live. 

It was on just this material that the Milesian school’s ‘investigation of nature’ 
was based. Very little has been preserved from them, and that which has is in 
the form of chance excerpts, citations by later writers, and brief indications of 
the general ideas of the leaders of the school. But even this little allows us to 
determine both the character of the knowledge this school gathered together 
and also its philosophical method — the means by which it attempted to bring 
together its experience into a unified worldview. 

Regarding the origin of this school in ‘exchange’, it is characteristic 
that its earliest leader, Thales, came from an old merchant family. There is 
reason to believe that he visited Egypt in his trading journeys. There he could 
have attained by the way certain astronomical knowledge that was un- 
known to the Greeks — knowledge that was a part of the religious tradition of 
Egyptian priests. Legend has it that Thales predicted the solar eclipse 
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of 585 BCE. Egyptian priests might have taught him this, since they had long 
known the cycle of eclipses. 

As for Thales’s philosophical theory, it was very closely related to materialism 
and was based on an original universal substitution. In those times, the concept 
of matter had not been worked out in its general, abstract form, and if Thales 
wanted to represent the world according to the proposition ‘everything is 
matter’, then he had to ask himself — what kind of matter? Thales’s answer was 
that everything — in its various transformations and manifestations — is water. 
He ‘substituted’ a specific form of matter — water — for all the varied facts of 
experience; for him, water was the explanation of all of being. Such an original 
answer to the mystery of the world had, of course, its own rationale, which it is 
possible to capture in part. 

The huge significance of water in the economy of nature and labour is obvi- 
ous without explanation. The presence of water is necessary for all processes of 
life, and also for quite a number of formidable natural phenomena. The fate of 
agriculture, the most important field of production, depends on good weather. 
Moreover, the surface of the planet earth is predominantly water. All this must 
have powerfully attracted the attention of the first natural philosophers to the 
facts of experience relating to water and its transformations. In addition, they 
were inhabitants of a major seaport, who were brought up among merchant 
seafarers, and they themselves certainly often travelled by sea. And, since water 
was at the centre of their attention, it would have seemed more applicable for 
the method of substitution than any other object in external nature. 

As a matter of fact, under normal conditions, water undergoes the most 
striking transformations. Because of its convertibility, it is natural for us to 
accept it completely and involuntarily as ‘the same thing’ even in its most 
dissimilar forms. We say that snow, ice, steam, mist, and clouds, are all ‘water’ 
in its various ‘states’. The very means of expression already contains a clear 
substitution: the recognition of the identity of objects of different kinds and the 
cognitive substitution of one for the other. Water is recognised as the ‘essence’ 
of steam, mist, snow, ice. Why might it not be the ‘essence’ of everything else? 
Youthful thinking, striving to make its difficult work easier and simpler, has a 
strong inclination to generalise its methods and conclusions from particular 
fields to all experience, and from broad generalisations it makes universal ones. 

Was this haste, this naive audacity of thought, a mere delusion? Not in the 
least. It was of the greatest importance for emerging scientific-philosophical 
thought to organise itself into a system as quickly as possible. Otherwise it 
was threatened to be devoured from all sides by the ossified, time-proof reli- 
gious thinking that had been forged over millennia. Given the dearth of avail- 
able experience, if science had postponed creating a system because of self- 
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criticism, cautious indecision, and wise hesitation, how much knowledge in 
general could it have affirmed? And, compared with faith, which, based on past 
revelations, affirmed all its beliefs firmly and definitely and without doubts and 
qualifications, how could science have been adopted to lead people on their life 
path ...? 

Anaximander was a follower of Thales who did not simply stick with Thales’s 
‘water’ monism but who made an important new step forward in the develop- 
ment of substitution, in particular, and of abstract thinking, in general. Water — 
as a particular, concrete body — did not seem to him sufficient to explain being 
in all its boundless breadth and variety. Anaximander proposed that arche, the 
origin and essence of all things, could not be anything but apeiron — the ‘end- 
less’. The word apeiron, as one might think, signified for him not only bound- 
lessness in the sense of quantity but also indeterminacy in the sense of qua- 
lity. Such a meaning was fully possible philologically. Boundless, indeterminate 
matter represented that initial chaos, from which, step by step, the various ele- 
ments of our world separated out. First of all, in Anaximander’s opinion, heat 
and cold arose from ‘apeiron’. Then the combination of heat and cold produced 
water, which, in turn — consistent with the doctrine of Thales — provided the 
origin of all other things. 

Here we already have not one substitution but a whole chain of them. As 
before, water was taken, in its immediate form, as the essence of other things, 
but the essence of water turned out to be heat and cold, and hidden even deeper 
behind them all is the boundless-indeterminate. 

Anaximenes, who lived in the second half of the sixth century BCE, returned 
to a more concrete substitution, but he asserted that the basis of things was not 
water but air. Apparently he proposed that air possessed exactly the character- 
istics of that ‘apeiron’ which Anaximander considered impossible to determine 
more precisely. Under the naive but — considering the level of knowledge at that 
time — legitimate explanation of such phenomena as clouds, rain, etc., the idea 
that water came from air did not present anything strange. The nature of air 
seemed extremely indeterminate and its prevalence in nature seemed bound- 
less. In any event, there was no great step forward here. 

But if we place all three resolutions of the mystery of the world that were 
given by the Milesian school — water, the boundless-indeterminate, air — side 
by side, then are we not struck by the living connection with practical merchant 
seafarers? After all, these are the basic features of the natural environment that 
they dealt with, the basic impressions of their labouring life — impressions of 
sea voyages. 

Can we consider the Milesian doctrine to be materialism? The question of 
terminology, of course, is not important, but their method was, without doubt, 
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the materialist substitution. One need only keep in mind that their idea of 
matter is very far from that of later materialists; they still had not achieved the 
soulless abstraction, the inner inertness that is characteristic of the matter of 
the atomists. 

For the Milesian sages, matter was still full of life and activity. Unquestion- 
ably, matter was already detached from collective human practice in their con- 
sciousness. Fetishism of the absolute was already evident; it had already been 
born even prior to philosophy on the basis of exchange relations. But the earli- 
est point of view regarding nature — the ‘primordial dialectic’ in which nature is 
a world of activity — had not completely disappeared. The authoritarian under- 
standing of causation — according to which each cause must be active in itself, 
matter included — also had not disappeared. 

For Thales and his students, arche, the primal matter — whatever it was — 
produced all the variety of being by the power of its inherent urge, which was 
understood to be the natural characteristic of ‘arche’. That inherent urge was 
always assumed and did not need any proof. Arche was the living, initiating 
first cause, i.e. it was an almost completely authoritarian first cause. Anaxim- 
ander called it ‘to theon’, divine reality, a religious term ascribing an organising- 
creative character to the first cause. 

Such a type of materialism is generally called hylozoism (from hyle, matter, 
and zaé, I live). 

In order to create materialism in the more narrow and usual meaning of 
the word, a complete elaboration of a new form of causality was required 
in which cause and effect were connected by impersonal, abstract necessity. 
Cause and effect were transformed into equally passive links in the chain of 
events, subordinated to the obscure force of causation. 

Since no reliable information has been preserved about Leucippus, the 
founder of materialism, we will proceed directly to the theory of Democritus, 
the greatest representative of this philosophical line in the ancient world (at 
the turn of the fourth century BCE). 

Democritus came from the town of Abdera in Thrace, an Ionic trading colony 
like Miletus. Here, as well, colonies naturally played a predominant role in 
the further development of ancient philosophy. The new conditions of life 
weakened the hold that age-old traditions had over people and forced them to 
revise their customary technical methods in order to adapt them to local condi- 
tions of production. The colonisers also came into contact with foreign peoples, 
from whom there was always something new to learn. These circumstances 
simultaneously undermined the previously indivisible rule of religious think- 
ing and promoted scientific-philosophical thinking. The rapid development of 
the colony’s trade accelerated the elaboration of the ideology of exchange, with 
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its abstract fetishism and idea of causal necessity, reflecting the power that eco- 
nomic relations have over people. The philosophy of Democritus was perhaps 
the most perfect product of this development. 

For Democritus, himself, materialism was the summing up of his huge — 
for his times — knowledge of natural science, which he gathered from every- 
where he could in a number of major journeys. Unfortunately, the works in 
which he gave an account of this knowledge and the conclusions he drew 
have not been preserved, but it has been suggested that a significant part 
of the overwhelming scholarship of the works of Aristotle — the great sys- 
tematiser of antiquity — came directly from the work of Democritus. Not all 
naturalists, whether of antiquity or of modern times, are materialists, but 
there is no doubt that materialism always originates from the study of nature. 
From our point of view, this close connection is completely understandable. 
The study of nature organises the technological experience of people, serves 
as the ideology of the immediate struggle with nature, and in this struggle 
humankind treats nature as the object of its activity, as resistance, as mat- 
ter. 

The connection of materialism with technical-labour experience enables us 
to explain the origin of the atomists. 

We have already seen several times how methods of thought are obtained 
from the methods of practice, which serve as a kind of model for them. Here 
we are obliged to observe yet one more of these cases. 

What are the basic methods of human labour in relation to the objects 
of labour? There are two: division and combination. What people find joined 
in nature they first divide in one way or another, depending on their needs. 
They apply effort to separate it, break it down, and subdivide it. They then, 
with further effort, take the elements they have obtained and create a new 
combination, combining them into the desired product. All technology boils 
down to this model. A mason breaks up rock in order to use its parts to assemble 
a roadway or wall. A farmer separates seeds from straw by means of threshing 
in order later on to combine some of those seeds with elements of the soil. Even 
the simple moving of objects — their transportation — is nothing other than 
isolating them from a given setting in order subsequently to put them together 
with the objects of another setting. Practical analysis and synthesis — this is the 
essence of all labour, of all organising activity in general. 

People are also organised in this way. For example, in order to create an 
army, individual people are taken out from their accustomed circumstances 
and accustomed groupings — family, economic, and so forth — and subsequently 
gathered into platoons, companies, battalions, and other systematic combina- 
tions. 
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Thinking is also an organising activity. It arose out of production and deals 
with complexes of experience by the very same methods. This applies, of 
course, not only to materialism. Atomism is only a particular case of intellectu- 
ally breaking the world down into elements and then systematically combining 
them in order to reconstruct a cognitive picture of the world. In order to explain 
the origin of atomism further and more deeply, it is necessary to examine the 
distinctive features of the analysis of nature that it introduced. 

Anaxagoras, a philosopher of the middle of the fifth century BCE, also intel- 
lectually broke the world down into elements. He did not, however, arrive at the 
idea of atoms. He thought that a body could be divided into an endless number 
of pieces, whereas the very term for the ‘atoms’ of Leucippus and Democritus 
reveals that they are not subject to any further division (literally atomon means 
indivisible). Subsequently, according to Anaxagoras, the elements of different 
bodies differed in quality — according to shape, colour, taste, and so on — as the 
bodies themselves differed. He thought that particles of water possessed their 
own characteristics and were dissimilar to particles of stone, wood, air, whereas 
the atoms of Democritus were distinguished only by size and form and had 
no other characteristics. Lastly, according to Anaxagoras, elements filled all of 
space completely, while the atomists asserted the existence of empty space in 
which atoms moved around.! 

The conceptions of Anaxagoras seem far closer to living reality than those of 
the atomists. Of course, when workers break down objects, subdividing them 
into pieces, there is a certain limit beyond which it is usually impossible to go. 
But all it takes is to improve the tools, and that limit is extended. In practice 
it is impossible to find an absolute, immutable limit to the process of dividing. 
In exactly the same way, it is impossible to find particles, no matter how small, 
which possess only size and form and have no other characteristics. And once 
experience revealed the material nature of air, the existence of empty space 
inevitably became — at the very least — debatable. 

Regardless of all this, atomism not only had historically much greater suc- 
cess than Anaxagoras’s doctrine of homoeomeria, but it exerted a much greater 
influence on the whole course of development of philosophical and even sci- 


1 Anaxagoras called the elements of objective reality ‘homoeomeria’ from the words hémoios 
(like, similar) and meros (part) — groups of mutually similar particles. Not only was Anaxa- 
goras not an atomist, he was also not a materialist at all. For him, the sum total of the elements 
of nature and all the world of life was directed by a special power that flowed into nature and 
which he called nous, ‘reason’. This ‘reason’ was the organising foundation of objective reality, 
the world soul, which breathed life into matter and of which the soul of humans was com- 
posed. 
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entific thought proper. This influence is far from over even at the present time. 
The question arises of what can explain the particular role and fate of the the- 
ory of atomism? 

In order to answer this question, we begin by singling out the central, funda- 
mental idea of atomism — the idea that there are indivisible elements of being 
which are situated only in external relations among themselves. The rest is 
made up of simple conclusions drawn from this idea. The supposition of abso- 
lutely empty space between atoms is necessary in order that they can act 
on one another while remaining strictly indivisible and mutually external. If 
atoms filled all space they would not be capable of movement. For Anaxagoras, 
particles of matter move around compressing one another, but compressibility 
is possible only for complex compounds which consist of parts which mutu- 
ally change their position. For the atomists, atoms are not composed of still 
tinier elements which can draw closer or move apart. Atoms would therefore 
not be compressible, and in order to move they would need empty space. The 
atomists’ denial that atoms have sensuous qualities, such as colour or smell, is a 
consequence of the idea of that time that such qualities had the same complex- 
ity and divisibility as physical bodies. The Greeks believed that it is possible to 
see an object only because of tiny material images — although imperceptibly 
fine — which separated from them, were emitted in all directions, and thereby 
hit the eyes of people and animals. The smell of bodies was also considered — 
more accurately — to be a material outflow from them. In a word, indivisibil- 
ity and utter impenetrability are the principles of atomism, which explained a 
number of derivative characteristics, the origin of which we shall now explain. 

Here again we see the unconscious application of one of the models of 
thinking that people take from the common source of that thinking — their own 
relationships in social practice. 

The word ‘atom’ in Greek is translated to Latin as, literally, ‘individual’ (un- 
dividable). Exchange society is appropriately and completely justifiably called 
individualistic. In it, individual producers of goods stand, in economic terms, as 
isolated units in opposition to other individuals, indivisible and situated only in 
external relations to the others, who are just like them. This is living social atom- 
ism. We will briefly dwell on its particulars — on its distinctive logic — before 
explaining the connection between exchange society and the abstract philo- 
sophy of atomism. 

The basic contradiction of exchange society consists in the social division 
of labour, i.e. the objective social collaboration of the collective takes on the 
appearance of economic struggle among individuals. One of the contradictions 
that proceed from this is the radical misrepresentation of the nature and mean- 
ing of human speech as a means of communication among people. We know 
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that speech is essentially a tool by means of which people unify and mutu- 
ally accommodate their actions and organise their social activity in general. 
The market makes speech a weapon in the war of interests. The whole process 
of ‘trade’ between buyers and sellers is a distinctive kind of duel. At the early 
stages of an exchange economy, the duel can be extremely protracted and stub- 
born, sometimes becoming a genuine fight with weapons in hands. The highest 
forms of capitalism significantly soften and reduce this literal war — without, 
however, changing the essence of the matter. In order to get a living sense of 
the tendency that exchange relations cultivates in people from the very begin- 
ning, one need only to listen to a Rom bargain with a peasant over a horse, or 
Yaroslav hawkers advertise their wares to a rural crowd. Exaggerating the value 
of one’s merchandise, diverting attention away from its deficiencies, making 
a false representation regarding its value, concealing its deficiencies — these 
are wholly tactics of combat, in which the purpose of utterances is not mutual 
understanding between people, but the direct opposite. 

The attitudes instilled in people by the market are manifested far beyond 
the boundaries of the market, deeply penetrating into all corners of people’s 
lives, imprinting all their communication. Listen to the most everyday conver- 
sations of the petty-bourgeois world. In almost every one, you find ‘commercial’ 
elements — self-advertising competition, the enticing cajolery of conscious or 
semi-conscious mercenary deception. People come to the point of commercial 
self-deception — attempting ‘to sell their personas like merchandise’ to their 
own selves, trafficking in their own consciousness and consciences. The lie is 
the sovereign ruler of bourgeois society, as many poets have plainly and vividly 
revealed. 

Of course, this does not mean that truth has disappeared from the face of the 
earth; nor can it be said that lies quantitatively predominate. But confidence 
in the direct meaning of human utterances has been lost. Hearing the speech 
of another, no one can confidently know the extent to which it is truthful or 
lying, or what thoughts and feelings are actually behind it. Here substitution 
not only turns out to be a hypothesis, it frequently turns out to be a mistaken 
hypothesis. Individuals are so spiritually isolated that they feel absolutely cut 
off from other individuals. Each T is so fenced in by impenetrable walls that 
even the very reality of other minds is only a hypothesis, which — not without 
reason — can be disputed. 

By this process the human individual began to think of itself as a ‘monad’ — 
a philosophical term signifying a unity that is absolutely isolated and self- 
contained. However, to take such a point of view — to completely embrace it 
and limit oneself to it — is impossible, even for the most extreme individualism 
of the exchange economy. One would end up with a contradiction between idea 
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and practice. A monad-individual sets off to the market, and, regardless of its 
isolation, enters into communication with other monads that are real and indis- 
putable according to economic evidence. The average producers of goods never 
doubt the reality of other people’s minds, because in business they come up 
against other interests. But philosopher-specialists, the ideologists of commod- 
ity production — in the quiet of their own professional workshops or studies 
where the hubbub of the market does not penetrate — are able to go further, to 
express the individualist tendency more completely, and to work out a genuine 
‘solipsism’ or genuine ‘monadology’.? 

Monadology is the intermediate link that helps us understand the connec- 
tion between practical atomistic society and the theoretical atomistic world, 
but we are unaware of any clear and perfected system of monadology in ancient 
philosophy. Perhaps this was prevented by the Greeks’ strongly developed polit- 
ical life, so obviously built on living communication among citizens and on 
their uniting together for one or another economic advantage. The philosoph- 
ers of antiquity were practical people and did not lock themselves up in their 
studies. Therefore, we must take a representative of monadology from another 
era — from modern times — when a more profound development of exchange 
gave rise to, among other things, more complete philosophical specialisation. 
The German philosopher Leibniz, who wrote at the end of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, was such a philosopher. 

Leibniz conceived of the universe as the sum total of monads, each of 
which lived a completely self-contained life and was completely separate from 
others. The human monad can serve as a type. Its essence consists in a certain 
spiritual, ideal force — Leibniz was a pure idealist — which, in manifesting itself, 
formed the whole life of the monad, as if unfolding out from its own self. The 
monad ‘does not have windows, it is ‘metaphysically impenetrable’, it cannot 
undergo the influence of other monads, and it cannot have an influence on 
them. Everything that a person thinks of as an external impression is produced 
entirely by the force that is the substance of the monad, just as its psychical 
images, senses, and desires are produced. All these are states of the monad that 
arise out of its own functioning. Even the body of the monad is the result of a 
disposition to fill up space — a force inherent in the monad. 

But, at the same time, each monad is a microcosm; it reproduces the entire 
world in its own experiences. It ‘represents’ the universe in itself, and that 


2 Monadology concedes the existence of other minds but rejects the possibility of looking 
inside them. Solipsism (which literally means to recognise the existence only of the self) 
concludes that, since it is impossible to look into other minds, the very reality of other minds 
must be doubted as something that cannot be substantiated. 
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means that it also represents other monads. How is this possible, since it is 
closed off from them and does not have any means of communicating with 
them? Logically one cannot avoid solipsism — a monad is isolated from the 
others, it can know nothing about them, and they do not exist for it. But 
Leibniz escapes from this necessary chain of conclusions by his doctrine of 
‘predetermined harmony’ among monads. 

All monads, according to Leibniz, are created by one central monad, or God, 
which is infinite, pure activity and which represents the universe in all its 
fullness and distinctiveness. The finite monads are essentially the lowest level 
of activity. Being the production and the reflection of the supreme monad, they 
represent the very same universe but with infinitely less exactness and clarity. 
Accordingly, monads’ psychical images contain the very same content as the 
supreme monad. They are distinguished only by the degree of exactness of their 
content, and, in this regard, they form a grandiose, uninterrupted staircase. 
The lowest steps are ‘simple’ monads, the psychical images of which are murky 
and vague. Such monads make up inorganic nature. Plant, animal, and human 
monads stand higher still, in a series in which the distinctness and clarity of 
psychical images increases with each step. 

Since all the finite monads — simultaneously and in parallel, although with 
various degrees of exactness — unwind the very same content of the world 
in their psychical images of it, it follows that at each moment their experi- 
ences are mutually commensurable and fully harmonised with one another. 
For example, if two people, Ivan and Peter, meet and converse as, let us say, 
buyer and seller in the market, then, according to Leibniz, it must be under- 
stood in the following way. In the development of the spiritual monad ‘Ivan’, 
a moment arrived when it, unwinding its internal content, had the psychical 
image of itself as being at the market and had the psychical image of another 
monad, ‘Peter’, in a commercial dialogue regarding the psychical image of cer- 
tain merchandise — a horse. But at the same time, the monad ‘Peter’ corres- 
pondingly has a psychical image of himself as selling a horse and a psychical 
image of Ivan as offering five gold coins for it. In parallel, the monad of the 
horse sees itself — only with less distinctness — as being brought to the market 
and standing between two people who are emitting some kind of sounds. In the 
end, the lowest monads which make up the gold coins — i.e. particles of gold — 
‘represent’ something that corresponds to the same correlations with extreme 
vagueness and indeterminacy. As a result, although each monad lives exclus- 
ively in its own self, things still work out as if real communication were going 
on. As they go forward on their path of self-development, the predetermined 
harmony is such that their absolutely and separately flowing psychical images 
are invariably consistent with the primordial will of the supreme monad. 
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If some ideal clockmaker constructed and immediately put in motion a 
multitude of absolutely accurate clocks — but some of them had only the hour 
hand, others also had the minute and second hands, and a third group perhaps 
showed the days of the month and phases of the moon in addition, etc. — then 
all these clocks at each given moment would show the same time with only 
various degrees of distinctness. Such a comparison is usually used to explain 
the idea of ‘predetermined harmony’. 

It is easy to see how unprovable, artificial, and fruitless this whole construc- 
tion is. If the sensation of a monad arises entirely from its own spiritual activity, 
without the least action of other monads, then it could never be convinced of 
the existence of these others. If all other monads did not exist or if they sud- 
denly were destroyed by the will of the Supreme Being, then the single remain- 
ing monad would continue its chain of experiences all the same, as if the world 
existed as it had before and nothing in it had been changed. However, monad- 
ology is interesting to us from a completely different point of view. 

In Leibniz’s doctrine, it is easy to see how models that are worked out by 
social practice and by relationships among people are transferred by philos- 
ophical thought — without any verbal metaphor — to other realms of being, 
to external nature or ‘matter’. There can be no doubt that the pattern for the 
‘monad’ — its original type for Leibniz — was a human being and, moreover, 
an individualist and consequently a member of exchange society. The figure 
of the human monad then became the starting point for the construction of 
other monads: animal, plant, and inorganic; they are all variations of the same 
model. The monad of a material atom is the philosopher's abbreviated, sim- 
plified imagination of a human monad with psychical images that are ‘murky 
and vague’ instead of ‘distinct and clear’, the lowest step on the same staircase. 
This conception of the universe again turns out to be an extension of the con- 
ception of society. It was impossible even for such a brilliant philosopher as 
Leibniz, with so huge a capacity for creative constructions, to escape from the 
power of this law. 

Leibniz was an idealist. He ‘substituted’ the element of spirit or thought for 
everything, right down to the crudest matter. Materialists, on the contrary, sub- 
stitute matter for everything, right down to the most subtle spiritual processes. 
But both the one and the other are the offspring of exchange society, which is 
bound up with the model of individualism by life itself. If Leibniz, thanks to this 
model, arrived at monadology, then the materialists would necessarily arrive at 
atomism. And that is how it in fact turned out. 

However, atomism is not simply an inverted monadology, even if Leibniz 
himself sometimes called monads ‘formal atoms’. The basic character of matter 
gives rise to other differences between materialism and monadology. 
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First of all, for Leibniz, the highest monads (humans, for example) are just 
as indivisible as the very smallest. For materialists, on the other hand, matter is 
precisely what living activity divides and combines, forming the complex out 
of the simple. Therefore, for atomists, a person is not just an atom, but is a 
complex combination of simple atoms. In the case of monadology, the model of 
indivisibility is applied initially to thinking, spiritual beings, and subsequently 
is extended to elements of external nature. In the case of atomism, the model 
of indivisibility is applied to elements of matter, and spiritual beings appear as 
complex, materially divisible combinations of these elements. 

Second, a monad, being spiritual, lives an internal life and is not in need 
even of external relations with other monads. Matter, however, is external 
resistance to living activity; therefore an atom does not live an internal life, but 
is continually situated in external relations to other atoms, i.e. it gives jolts, hits, 
and pressures to other atoms, just as it receives them in return. 

Nevertheless, the common origin of both systems is revealed in the idea of 
absolute indivisibility and separateness of the elements. The model of individu- 
alism is applied in both cases equally resolutely and consistently, and equally 
unconsciously. 

If any doubt remained regarding the kinship of atoms with monads — and, 
it would seem, also with practical social individualism — then it would be 
eliminated by the existence of transitional forms that connect inanimate atoms 
with living individuals. 

There is a special variety of atomism which acknowledges that atoms are 
alive — that they have the capability of elementary sensation. We find repres- 
entatives of this doctrine not in the ancient world but among philosophers 
of modern times. Giordano Bruno, earlier than Leibniz, brought the idea of 
monads into philosophy in a less complete but poetically beautiful form. He 
identified the atom as a physical quantity resembling a monad — a physical 
monad. In the middle of the seventeenth century, i.e. a half-century after Bruno, 
Pierre-Louis Maupertuis and Jean-Baptiste Robinet stepped forward as advoc- 
ates of the idea that atoms are alive. They were atomists in a stricter meaning 
of the word; for them, atoms and not monads were now the basic concept of 
philosophy. However, the transitional character of their views was so clearly 
apparent that the materialist Robinet was considered by some to be simply a 
divergent advocate of Leibniz’s monadology. 

It should be noted that one need not be surprised or consider it a chro- 
nological inconsistency if some of the links necessary for understanding the 
ancient system cannot be found in the remnants of ancient philosophy that 
are known to us. It is worth remembering how small a quantity of classical 
literature has come down to us. There was no book publishing in the ancient 
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world, and its manuscripts had to go through the natural censorship of a thou- 
sand years of feudal barbarism. It was easy under such conditions, of course, 
for mere transitional forms to perish. Because they were less definitive, such 
forms were unable to produce a deep and a dramatic influence on the psyche 
and were unable to create strong and lasting schools. We know Greek atomism 
only in the refined, finished, and clear form that it was given by Democritus 
and Epicurus, but we do not know the doctrine of the very founder of atomism, 
Leucippus, if it is indeed true that he was its founder. 

The doctrine that regards atoms as having the ability of sensation thinks 
of each atom as possessing a kind of an elementary soul, a kind of minimal, 
indefinite sensation, and it is the combination of these elementary souls that 
explains the complex psyche of animals —- humans among them. It is clear that 
such an atom is a genuine copy — although extremely reduced and extremely 
simplified — of the human individual, possessing a body and soul as everyday 
consciousness conceives of these things. And nature, consisting of such isolated 
atoms, can, by the same token, when opportunity offers, unite their elementary 
souls in more complex psychical processes and reproduce the individualistic 
picture of the world, i.e. exchange society.? 

The atomism of Democritus applied the individualistic model in a still more 
abstract form, and therefore a number of intermediate links is necessary in 
order to recognise in its picture of the world the social model of thinking 
according to which it was constructed. On the other hand, when we ultimately 
figure out this model, we realise that the attraction that Democritus’s doctrine 
held for the most progressive minds of antiquity — and even more so for those 
of modern times — was not at all mysterious. People who are the most fully 
and deeply imbued with the vital tendencies of developing exchange society 
found in Democritus’s atomism something vaguely familiar and natural, a kind 
of symbolism that excites an echo in the living strings of their souls. And other 
highly important traits of the system strengthened and intensified its harmony 
with atomism — to be even more precise, its direct kinship with the everyday 
methods of exchange thinking.+ 


3 The most important representative of this theory was Diderot, one of the creators of the Great 
Encyclopaedia. There are belated adherents of this view in Russia even today, for example 
Plekhanov. 

The doctrine of animate matter without atomism was spread considerably more widely 
not only in modern but also in ancient philosophy. We have already dealt with it, however — 
the ‘hylozoism’ of the Ionian school. What is interesting for us here is only the atomistic form 
of hylozoism, since we are investigating the origin of atomism. 

4 Iremind the reader that ancient society was an exchange society in its upper levels where 
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If atoms are the elements of the world, then according to what laws are 
they tied together and united into a whole? Here again philosophy reproduces 
the motifs of life. Individuals in exchange organisations are ruled over by 
economic necessity that they cannot understand other than in abstract terms. 
Atoms in the world system are ruled over by natural necessity — a copy of that 
same economic fate, formed according to the image and likeness of the causal 
relationship of exchange society. 

Of all the features of Democritus’s materialism, it is this which most imparts 
its scientific-philosophical progressive character to it. By making the elements 
of the world absolutely inert, Democritus decisively broke with authoritarian 
causation, which recognised a living will in causes and effects — an actively 
organisational will in causes and a passively implementational will in effects. 
Naked, abstract necessity appears as a fetish from our point of view, but it was 
a fetish that was progressive in its day. It freed investigating thought from the 
old anthropomorphism. It would no longer do to come to a stop and settle for 
imaginary, commanding causes operating arbitrarily. Democritus unwound the 
chain of causal relationships to infinity and thereby opened up the prospect of 
infinite cognition. It was precisely on this point that materialism sharply col- 
lided with religious worldviews, smashing their conservative tendency. That 
is why Democritus was the soul of natural science for so long and, moreover, 
to an even greater degree than natural scientists themselves realised. A great 
many of them, probably even a significant majority of them, did not consider 
themselves materialists in their general worldview, but in their scientific invest- 
igations they acted as if they marched under the banner of materialism. 

Thus, the movements of atoms, their interactions, and their combinations 
are subject to the law of necessity; this means that they always have a necessary 
cause. But what kind of cause exactly? In one case it would be one cause; in 
another case it would be another cause. For philosophy, the question advances 
on a universal scale: is it possible to find a necessary general cause for all the 
movement of atoms, taken as a whole? It is in the attempt to find such a cause 
that the very weakest point of ancient materialism lies. Democritus, perhaps, 
did not seek it at all; it has been suggested that he considered the movement of 
atoms — disordered and diverse — to be a primordial fact. But the more popular 
understanding of atomism was different. It took one of the particular causes 
of movement — familiar to everyone’s experience — and gave it an absolute 


its philosophy was created. Only slaves, standing outside of culture, lived predominantly in 
conditions of a natural economy. And modern times are characterised by the headlong devel- 
opment of exchange relations in the process of the transition from feudalism to capitalism. 
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character. This cause is the gravity or weight of a body, and the origin of the 
world on the basis of gravity is conceived in the following form. 

A countless swarm of atoms continually falls through the endless, empty 
space of the universe. They differ according to size and form; some are coarser 
and some are finer; some are round atoms, some have many sides, some are 
elongated, some are hook-shaped, etc. Since the matter they are made of is 
essentially the same, the bigger ones are heavier than the small ones and fall 
faster; they overtake them, hit them, cling to them, and the direction of both of 
them changes. Lateral and rotational motion springs up, which gives rise to new 
collisions, new adhesions, and so on. Paths and combinations of atoms become 
more and more complicated. In this way, over countless centuries, atoms came 
to form a variety of combinations, which we perceive in the form of bodies. 
The mechanism of the universe was born when atoms first began to fall. Worlds 
are created and again destroyed, and indestructible atoms provide their eternal 
material. 

From such views came the world system — with slight changes — of Epicurus 
of Samos (341-270 BCE), the great populariser of atomism, who lived a century 
after Democritus. His views are especially interesting for us because, although 
he didn’t have such an independently creative mind as Democritus, he never- 
theless created a large school of followers. We can therefore presume that he 
was considerably closer to the everyday attitudes and the ways of thinking of 
the era. 

Epicurus took the falling of atoms to be the first cause of movement in the 
universe. Apparently, like many other atomists, he thought that in the space 
of the universe there is one particular direction — from above to below — in 
which all bodies that have weight must move. This reveals that for the ancient 
Greeks, space itself was not completely uniform in all directions, as it appears 
to us. The idea of ‘pure’ or ‘geometric’ space had not yet been fully worked out; it 
is the result of a long development. When modern materialists, including even 
Engels, consider this ‘pure’ space absolutely real and not dependent on any kind 
of human experience, they are forgetting the history of the materialism.” 

Epicurus, however, rejected the idea that in empty space the bigger atoms 
must fall faster than others; he took the point of view that, since there is no 
kind of resistance in empty space, all bodies must fall at the same speed. Two 


5 Epicurus at least admitted that space is endless, which for us is also its basic character- 
istic. Another great philosopher, Aristotle, who reflected the philosophical tendencies of the 
ancient world much more completely, considered space to be bounded and the universe to 
be finite. This is another example of how mistaken it is to impart an absolute character to our 
conception of space. 
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thousand years later, this idea was proved to be true by investigations in physics. 
But this would mean that the simple and convenient explanation of why atoms 
collide and adhere to one another disappeared. If they all travel at the same 
speed, one could not catch up with another. Here Epicurus had to admit some 
kind of accidental deviation of atoms from a strict, straight line of descent. No 
matter how tiny these deviations were at the beginning, after a long period 
of time the magnitude that was building up would become sufficient so that 
the paths of several atoms would intersect. They would meet one another with 
mutual jolts, and further complexity clearly would then happen of itself. 

But from where, nevertheless, did these mysterious deviations come? It 
must be obvious to us that an element of arbitrariness has been introduced 
into a system of necessity. The Roman poet Lucretius, a follower of Epicurus, 
expounded this point of the theory in his poem On the Nature of Things. In 
giving an account of these deviations, Lucretius made direct reference to the 
wilful movements of people and animals. But it is clear that this perverts the 
whole logic of materialism. He strove to explain will and life by the movement 
of atoms, but, suddenly, in order to understand these movements, he had to 
resort to an analogy with living beings. What is going on here? Where is the 
root of this obvious illogic? 

That illogic lies in the very search for a first cause of the world process. No 
matter where such a cause is found, it is always a first cause. We know already 
that the search for it indicates the authoritarian way of thinking, since only the 
authoritarian chain of causality can have a first link. No matter how dissimilar 
to creative will the weight of atoms appears, nonetheless in reality it plays the 
role of such a will in creating the world. Weight already contains in itself a 
hidden wilfulness because it has no cause itself. As soon as the thinking of the 
philosopher started down this path, he thought nothing of going a little further 
and of supplementing the hidden wilfulness of the universe with something 
fairly evident — that is, supplementing the uncaused falling of atoms with the 
uncaused deflection of them from the straight path of their fall. 

It was especially difficult for classical philosophy to be done with authori- 
tarian methods of thinking, because beneath the façade of the exchange eco- 
nomy that stood at the heights of classical society there lay hidden the author- 
itarian system of slavery. Two cognitive principles were mixed together, some- 
times producing what now seems to us to be naive illogic. 

Nevertheless, the materialists of antiquity sincerely tried to break through 
the old ways of understanding the world, even if they unintentionally lapsed 
back into them in certain cases. The very greatest difficulty that the atomists 
ran up against was how to explain the purposefulness of nature. Every living 
organism forms an unusually complicated complex of purposeful adaptations. 
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And to speak of a goal is involuntarily to imply some sort of will possessing 
its own motives. If life is formed consistent with certain goals, if every organ 
of every body fulfils its particular task, then it is natural to conclude that all 
of this is the result of some kind of planned work thought up and deliberated 
upon in advance and then carried out. For a long time this was the strongest 
argument against a worldview that was based on abstract necessity and in 
favour of an understanding of the world based on authoritarian causality. It was 
the most convincing proof of the existence ofa personal creator and ruler of the 
universe. The ancient materialists did not succeed in overcoming this difficulty 
independently and completely, but they did adopt the brilliant — although very 
approximate — resolution of the question as it was proposed by Empedocles. 

Empedocles was from Agrigentum, a Greek port on the coast of Sicily, and 
was one of the first philosophers — he lived between 490 and 430 BCE. Emped- 
ocles was remarkable in many respects. The famous doctrine of the four ‘ele- 
ments’ is attributed to him; he considered that the elements of existence were 
earth, water, air, and fire. This doctrine predominated as accepted knowledge 
for two thousand years, right down to the emergence of chemistry as a sci- 
ence. Empedocles also developed an original and profound theory regarding 
the world’s origin, development, death, and rebirth. 

In the opinion of Empedocles, the elements are unchangeable and eternal 
but are, in themselves, inert and lifeless. Life in the world was created by two 
universal forces that are at war with one another — ‘love’ and ‘hate’. The first 
causes elements to come together and mix; the second causes them to separ- 
ate and disperse into space. In this conception, love and hate are understood to 
be impersonal and abstract — as pure tendencies. In the language of contempo- 
rary philosophy, one might translate the idea of Empedocles more accurately as 
simply ‘attraction’ and ‘repulsion’. When love completely and indivisibly holds 
dominion over the elements, then there is no kind of life; everything is com- 
bined and blended together into one solid mass, one compact sphere. When 
hate achieves complete victory, life is also impossible; atoms of all elements 
are scattered to infinity. In the intermediate phase between the two extremes — 
when both forces operate and mutually limit one another — they form the world 
process, which goes from complete unity to complete disunity and back again. 
In both cases the reciprocal action of the opposing forces generates various 
forms of things out of the atoms of the elements — atoms that are sufficiently 
cohesive and sufficiently separate for at least some protracted existence. 

It is precisely here that we find the idea of Empedocles that is most inter- 
esting to us. For him, both love and hate acted completely spontaneously. Con- 
sequently, there is no kind of plan, no kind of goal in the generation of forms. 
An infinite number of the most varied combinations appear. But the majority of 
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them are insubstantial, unstable, not purposeful, and they perish. For example, 
when separate organs were randomly formed without appropriate bodies, or 
were joined in unsuccessful constructions, they perished, while only those that 
were harmonious, orderly, and purposeful survived. So, nature — without any 
intention or deliberateness — produced forms adapted for life. 

This is the first germ of the idea of natural selection — the idea that consti- 
tutes the essence of Darwinism and all of contemporary biology and that in the 
future will surely find a much wider application in the theory of the origin of 
matter. The power of this idea consists in that it removes anthropomorphism 
from the picture of world development. It replaces a personal creative will with 
impersonal necessity. 

Historians of philosophy express doubt that this was the exact idea of Empe- 
docles; his original works are unknown. In any event, this is indeed how his 
views were understood by the atomists who took this idea from him and made 
it into the basis of their worldview. Those atomists were Epicurus and the poet 
Lucretius Carus, of the first century BCE, a follower of Epicurus who wrote the 
poem on natural philosophy that we referred to above. 

The principle of selection plays such an important role in the development 
of scientific-progressive thought that it is impossible to avoid the question of its 
social origin. Models that are so general and so capable of satisfying the human 
psyche are always based on a serious and broad foundation in social practice. 
In the present case, the analysis is made easier for us by one fortunate historical 
coincidence. 

Darwin brought the principle of selection into biology, giving it a rather nar- 
row character — the survival of the fittest by means of competition for the means 
of existence. And Darwin himself almost grasped the social origin of this for- 
mula; he did not conceal the fact that the social-economic model of Robert 
Malthus had a decisive impact on its elaboration. Malthus had applied to soci- 
ety the idea of a struggle for existence in its fully precise meaning. He idealised 
capitalist, market competition, which he considered a God-given, immutable 
law of life and progress. The victory of the economically and technologically 
strongest enterprises in the struggle of the marketplace, the perishing of petty 
capitalists, the survival and consolidation of the big capitalists — this social 
practice is the basis of the cognitive model which Malthus attempted to employ 
as a theory of society. Darwin transferred this model, in a purified and abstract 
form, to the whole realm of life, and Crookes® afterwards tried to apply it to the 
development of the chemical elements. 


6 Sir William Crookes (1832-1919), a British chemist and physicist [Trans.]. 
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But, as we have said, by applying the idea of selection to struggle and compet- 
ition, Darwin narrowed its content somewhat. Competition is only a particular 
case of selection, although it is especially important for biology. Creatures that 
are unfit die, quite apart from whether or not they are displaced by the more 
fit. For example, when the ice age arrived in Europe, many species of anim- 
als and plants disappeared not because other species were stronger but simply 
because they could not adapt to the cold climate. They were killed by the low 
temperature of their environment, and not by competition. The most general 
form of selection is this: what is not adapted to its environment perishes; what 
is adapted to it survives. This is approximately how Empedocles understood it. 
What was there in his era — in his historical setting — that could have given rise 
to this model? The answer cannot be given with complete certainty. However, 
in Empedocles’ views themselves, to the extent that they are known, there are 
clues that allow us to provide at least a probable explanation. 

What do those two forces that determine the organisation of the universe in 
his system represent? ‘Love’ and ‘hate’ originally acted between people, bring- 
ing them together or separating them. And, by the way, for Empedocles ‘love’ 
did not have any sexual overtones; it strives to unite all elements without 
distinction. Nor does ‘hate’ (it would be more precise to translate it as ‘dis- 
cord’) have any kind of narrowly specialised character; it strives to separate 
everything, and that is all. It is clear that what lies at the basis of both con- 
ceptions are the social forces of both the interconnectedness and the struggle 
among people. In the era of exchange, there is both an impersonal instinct for 
gathering together and a tendency toward individualism that determines the 
form of society. All the same, the method unconsciously applied by Empedocles 
is very familiar to us. The model of social relationships is transferred to the rela- 
tionships of the universe; social practice is taken as a pattern for understanding 
the world. This is sociomorphism, i.e. the conception of the world according to 
the form and likeness of the social environment. 

But if this is so, then it is obvious that the model for the creation of forms 
by the forces of love and discord must have originally been taken from social 
complexes — but not, of course, from capitalist enterprises, as Darwin’s model 
of competition of organisms did. 

In their colonies the Greeks came into conflict — as traders or robbers and, 
more often than not, as both at the same time — with native communities and 
tribes ofa considerably lower culture than their own. The Greeks did not under- 
stand the primitive clan organisation of these tribes, since they themselves had 
long ago left that stage behind. Most of all, they were interested in ‘barbari- 
ans’ as easy plunder and as a source of slave labour power. The Greeks would 
have been struck by howill adapted the ‘barbarian’ communes were for military 
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and economic struggle with the Greek colonial organisations. Primitive tribes 
would disperse and disappear, just as in later centuries ‘savages’ dispersed and 
disappeared before European colonisers in all the corners of the earth. Emped- 
ocles’s unconscious symbolism could arise from just such a picture: nature 
by means of its unifying and disintegrating forces creates multivariate forms, 
but some of those forms are imperfect and nonviable in struggle, like ‘hands 
without a head’ (the comparison, from the point of view of the Greeks, was 
completely appropriate to the ‘barbarians’ whom they enslaved) while other 
of those forms are harmonious and stable. The first perish, the second survive, 
and the universe gains from it, as humanity gained from the displacement of 
the ‘barbarians’ by the Greeks (again, from the point of view of the Greeks). 

This is the most probable way in which the idea of natural selection origin- 
ated. What appears unquestionable from our method is the following. First, 
ideas of a universal scale were not ‘dreamt up’ by an individual psyche but were 
formed by social practice. Second, the theory of Empedocles, by making the 
sociomorphic forces of sympathy and discord the foundation of the way the 
universe works, also inevitably gave such a sociomorphic picture of the devel- 
opment of the universe. 

We have traced the basic models and methods of ancient materialism, and 
this would seem to be sufficient for our purposes. There existed, however, a 
philosophical trend that was closely related to materialism — if not simply a 
variant of it — but which was far from confined within the framework of mater- 
ialism’s models and methods. This is sensualism, of which the famous Sophist 
Protagoras was the most brilliant representative. Protagoras, like Democritus, 
was born in Abdera, although Protagoras was somewhat older (480-410 BCE). 

In order to establish the real correlation between sensualism and materi- 
alism, we must return to the starting point of all philosophical currents. This 
starting point is human social activity, as fetishistically understood by people ina 
society that had been atomised by the forces of exchange and private property. We 
saw that, thanks to fetishism, matter — which is nothing other than resistance 
to collectively labouring effort — attained an independent, absolute existence 
in peoples’ minds, and, by way of substitution, became the foundation of the 
materialist worldview. In exactly the same way, ‘idea’ — which in reality is the 
organising form of social activity - was made into the foundation of idealist 
systems. But if idea and matter were torn from activity, then, obviously, activ- 
ity was torn from them and remained as a ‘thing-in-itself’, as something aloof 
or absolute. In this form, activity became the central point of a third type of 
worldview, the chief characteristics of which we will now attempt to establish. 

First of all, it is clear that human activity in an uncoordinated social organ- 
isation must be thought of in no other way than in the form of purely individual 
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activity. Here the model of individualism finds the most direct and simple 
application. But at the same time, the scope and meaning of activity is pro- 
foundly changed. 

In its collective, pan-human scale, human activity correlates to all of nature. 
It ‘changes the world’; it organises the world for humanity. On an individual 
scale, activity is far from that; it embraces an insignificant part of nature and 
organises an imperceptibly small portion of it. It is not conscious of itself as a 
living part of the collective practice that transforms the world. So what kind of 
form does it take? 

Being incommensurably weak in comparison with the world that it resists, 
individual activity stands in a contemplative, ‘apprehending’ — i.e. a predom- 
inantly passive — relationship to the world. This sounds very strange: activity 
passively relating to its object. But it is no stranger than matter existing in 
itself — in other words, resistance without any dependency on or interconnec- 
tedness with what it ‘resists’. Such distortions are a distinctive characteristic of 
abstract fetishism. Taken within the confines of the individual person, human 
activity is vaguely denoted by the words ‘psyche’ or ‘personal experiences’ or 
‘personal consciousness’ — concepts that keep its active character completely in 
the background. In so doing — consistent with the principle of individualism — 
human activity is considered to be something isolated and closed, something 
separate from the rest of being. 

Thus, the foundation of the worldview of sensualism is the sum total of the 
psychical experience of the individual. These experiences are considered to be 
what is known the best by a person and even as the only thing that a person has 
direct knowledge of. Each thing in one’s experience is given directly to one only 
by one’s individual experiences — so says the first formulation of such sensualist 
worldviews. Subsequently, proceeding from this, they attempt to provide a 
universal picture of being. This is achieved through various substitutions. 

The simplest method is when thinkers substitute their own individual psych- 
ical experience — and nothing more — for an ‘explanation’ of the world as 
a whole. The following formula is obtained: ‘external objects are, in effect, 
no more than my psychical images; other people are also only my psychical 
images; the whole world is nothing more than my psychical image’. This resolu- 
tion of the philosophical task produces solipsism. Solipsism, however, presents 
a rare and even exceptional case. No matter how powerful individualism is 
in exchange society, in practice people cannot consider one another to be 
merely their own psychical images. To substitute one’s own psychical images for 
other people when concluding exchange agreements, entering into economic 
struggle, coming into ideological — and sometimes physical — conflict, etc. is 
not only inadequate, it is extremely disadvantageous and almost impossible. 
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One modern philosopher, Schubert-Soldern,’ proposes that solipsism is irrefut- 
able in theory but cannot be sustained in practice. Solipsism is a characteristic 
example of abstract fetishism, which presents the theory that thought is inde- 
pendent of all practice, existing absolutely in a special world of logic. Only 
‘absolute’ theoreticians, ie. people who are cut off from all real labour and 
struggle — something that is thoroughly characteristic of exchange society — are 
capable of arriving at solipsism. Any practical matter that brought such theo- 
reticians together with other people and things would palpably convince them 
that those people and things are not confined to the interconnectedness and 
regularity of simple ‘psychical images’; they could not remain solipsists.® 

Another form of psychical substitution — broader and less naive — is pan- 
psychism. For panpsychists the starting point is the same: ‘people have direct 
cognition only of their own minds’, but panpsychists propose that other people 
and things — and not just the panpsychist’s own psychical images alone — exist 
in themselves; moreover, in themselves they are psychical complexes of various 
levels of complexity. Humans are the most complex minds, various animals are 
simpler, plants are even simpler, and inorganic bodies are the most elementary 
psychical combinations. 

Of all the individualistic worldviews, panpsychism is, without doubt, the 
most consistent and logical. If what is psychical is the only thing that can 
be known directly, then we can obviously judge everything that is known 
indirectly, either through inference or substitution, exclusively according to its 
psychical nature, and we cannot really imagine anything that is non-psychical. 
To say that non-psychical ‘matter’ existed would be an empty phrase; there 
would be no content for it in our living experience. But for all its logicality and 
consistency, panpsychism is a very rare worldview. It is the fate of individualism 
that it can never sustain its logic to the end. 


7 Richard Ritter von Schubert-Soldern (1852-1935), a Czech-born German philosopher [Trans.]. 

8 We have said that solipsism is a special kind of substitution. A great number of philosophers 
of the most varied hues — including several modern materialists — completely disagree with 
this. Proposing that ‘what is immediately given to us in experience are only our own psychical 
images’, they see the difference between solipsism and their position to be precisely that it 
is completely limited by these ‘immediate facts’ and does not make any kind of substitution 
for ‘their’ psychical images. This again is an example of ‘philosophical’ perversion of reality. 
They forget a very simple thing: before they had philosophised themselves to the idea that 
‘only psychical images are directly given’, they had recognised in practice and in thought 
that other people and objects are real bodies, and only after long training did they learn to 
think that ‘what is given’ are not bodies but psychical images — that is, in essence their own 
psychical images are substituted in place of their bodies. [The final clause of the last sentence, 
beginning with ‘that is’ is new in the 1923 edition. Trans. ]. 
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The weakness of ‘panpsychic’ substitution is that it must subordinate all 
nature to psychical laws; it must reduce all interconnectedness among phe- 
nomena to the regularity of the psyche. But such a point of view is useless for 
science, and the panpsychists themselves usually do not try to apply it to sci- 
entific knowledge. So far, the application of psychological methods to plants — 
and especially to minerals — has given people no predictive powers whatso- 
ever. 

For the most part, this philosophy, having taken the individual psyche as 
its starting point, subsequently diverges from this position and, in the spirit 
of materialism or idealism, supplements it with a substitution of one kind or 
another. We have already seen one example of this in Leibniz’s monadology. 
The life of each monad is an individual psychical process of greater or lesser 
complexity; the whole world exists for a monad only in that monad’s psychical 
images. But at the foundation of the chain of the monad’s psychical images lies 
the ideal or spiritual essence of the monad. Thus, psychical substitution gives 
way to a deeper idealist substitution.? 

In other cases substitution becomes more or less materialist. This results in 
sensualism in its various forms. Such was the doctrine of Protagoras. 

Investigating the psychical experience of the individual, Protagoras found 
that its basis consisted in sensations, from which all other psychical facts were 
formed — psychical images, feelings (emotions), and so forth. Where do these 
sensations come from? 


9 Philosopher-individualists of all shades continually confuse thinking with consciousness, 
ideas with psychical images, and, in general, philosophy with psychology. Such confusion 
occurs among them because they do not grasp the social nature of thinking, which, as we 
saw, arose from communication of people while working and served as the organisational 
form for their collective experience. For the individualist, all experience is only individual, 
and there is no way to distinguish the social symbolics of thought — ‘inner speech’ — from 
simple forms of consciousness, sensation, or perception. The form of this or that person in 
my memory is a completely individual matter, while the concept or idea of ‘human’ serves 
as a general symbol for a great number of forms in my, your, or anyone's psyche. Thanks 
to the accumulation of these concepts, we are all able to mutually communicate, verify, 
supplement, and co-ordinate our conceptions about people. The idea socially organises the 
representations or psychical images that we have. Individualists do not see this, and for them 
the idea is as individual as sensation. Leibniz expressed the difference between ideas and 
psychical images unconsciously, but, thanks to his genius, very accurately. According to him, 
an idea — in the form of force — is substance; it is the general organising foundation of all 
the psychical images of a given monad, and, at the same time — precisely because of the 
co-ordination of this idea-force with other idea-forces — the psychical images of monads are 
mutually co-ordinated, that is, in essence, they are ‘socially organised’. 
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For sensation to occur, an object that is being perceived and a subject which 
perceives or senses it must be present. For Protagoras, both of these were more 
material than not, but it was a very indefinite matter, and the essence of his 
views cannot be definitely known. We can only be sure that for him matter is 
found in a fluid state, in some sort of motion. Sensation is the result of reciprocal 
action between subject and object, the result of a twofold movement flowing 
between them. For example, a certain optical or light impulse issues from the 
external object and meets with another movement issuing from the eye, the 
sensing organ. Both movements unite, mutually influencing one another, and 
a change results from this. The change is once again of a dual character: visual 
perception of the object appears in the eye, and the subject itself takes on an 
optical image, corresponding to the perception. 

Here we encounter an interesting peculiarity of Protagorean sensualism, 
which distinguishes him from later sensualists such as Locke, Condillac, and 
many moderate materialists. To be specific, for Protagoras the subject or the 
subject’s sensory organ plays a much more active role. The sensory organ not 
only undergoes an action from the object from which the sensation is actually 
produced, but it also acts on the object, generating in it ‘what is sensed’. So, a 
tree cannot be known in itself and has no optical image, but when you look at 
it, not only do you obtain a visual sensation, but the tree itself attains a visual 
form in relation to you — its optical appearance. Both fully correspond to one 
another, therefore sensation is always true and always truly conveys what is 
sensed. But what is sensed, itself, exists in the subject only in that moment and 
only for that given subject; the object in itself is not accessible to a person. 

This is a transitional point of view, the result of a situation in which theory 
is still not sufficiently removed from practice — not sufficiently specialised — 
to be able to live a completely separate, independent life. Practical people will 
always be ‘naive realists’, i.e. they accept that objects are precisely as they are 
seen, perceived, and, in general, apprehended. The fetishism of naive realism 
consists in that it considers the object to exist in such a form completely inde- 
pendently of any human practice. The naive realist supposes that the object in 
itself is, for example, ‘quadrangular’, ‘two yards long’, ‘weighing three pounds’, 
and does not understand that all these ‘properties’ can in no way belong to 
the object ‘in itself’. Humanity, in its labour experience over millennia, had 
to work out methods of comparing and defining forms, measurement, and 
weight, in order to make ‘quadrangles; ‘yards’, ‘pounds’, etc. possible. In nature 
itself — in the instances of elemental resistance which labouring effort comes 
up against — there are no such things, nor can there be. They are the result 
of the activity of humanity in overcoming, changing, forming, and organising 
these resistances. In the hands of fetishists — theoreticians who lock themselves 
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up in their studies and whose narrow specialties have almost nothing to do 
with the resistance of material objects — this distortion develops further. Their 
sense of isolation from material objects and their sense of the ‘independence’ 
of material objects are considerably deeper. They believe that such objects not 
only exist independently from themselves but that they are so independent 
as to be completely inaccessible to their minds; only their ‘outward appear- 
ance’ is accessible — masks which they put on before the observer. And a feeling 
of their individual powerlessness — their personal passivity in relation to the 
external world — reinforces in them the conviction that this ‘outward appear- 
ance’ is entirely the result of the object’s action on them, that they themselves 
only ‘apprehend’ that action. 

Protagoras moved toward such a point of view, but still did not reach it 
perhaps because he was not only a theoretician but also a man of life and 
struggle. Protagoras did not feel isolated from the world, and he did not relate 
passively to the world. Sensation, for him, still had a passively active character — 
sensation not only ‘experienced’ the object but also made an imprint on it, if 
only for a moment. 

It is from this that Protagoras took his famous, fundamental proposition: ‘a 
human is the measure of all things: of what exists — in its being, of what does 
not exist — in its non-being’!° The word ‘human’ here signifies the individual — 
each person taken separately — as a special world of experience. And the entire 
formula should be understood in this way: for each given person, each given 
thing exists precisely as that person apprehends it at that given moment. If you 
do not apprehend something, it does not exist for you. 

For Protagoras, sensation or perception depends on two movements taking 
place between a person and an object. The movement that issues from the 
organs of sensation of two different people can simultaneously seem to be 
different, and then their sensations will be different. ‘What is sensed’, which 
originates in the object as a result of the two movements, will also be different. 
Under such circumstances both people will disagree about the object and 
may even make contradictory assertions about it. Nonetheless, both assertions 
would naturally be true, each for its own author. This is the meaning of another 
of the fundamental propositions of Protagoras: contradictory judgements can 
be equally correct. 

The first proposition of Protagoras — that humans are the measure of things — 
can be further translated as: ‘all things are correlative to human beings’. This is 


10 The usual English translation of this passage is ‘of things which are, that they are, and of 
things which are not, that they are not’ [Trans. ]. 
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the formula of pure relativism (the doctrine of the relativity of all that exists). 
His second proposition can be rendered in the following form: there is no 
truth that is universally obligatory (or ‘socially valid’) for all people. This is 
the formula of scepticism (the denial of objectivity in cognition). The doctrine 
of the Sophists was built on these two models, and they subsequently had 
a huge impact on the entire course of development of ancient and modern 
philosophy. The essence of both models is the individualistic understanding of 
people's experience, and this understanding, in its turn, reflects the practical 
individualism that develops as a result of exchange society. 


Since our task is not to examine the history of philosophy but to explain its 
basic methods and their objective origin, we shall not proceed any further in 
the examination of ancient materialism. 

Materialism was born together with philosophy at a time when separate 
specialised sciences had not yet been differentiated, and it merged with them 
and, as it were, subsumed them. Naive materialism — the hylozoism of the Ionic 
school — was the first kind of ‘secular’ worldview that we know of, in opposition 
to the religious worldview, which had been universal up to that time. 

The very emergence of extra-religious thinking was, as we know, the result 
of exchange and the acceleration of technological progress because of it. This 
development completely corresponds to the fact that the trading colonies of 
the Greeks were the birthplace of materialism and of philosophy in general. It 
was there that, together with the power of exchange, the necessity of adapting 
to new natural conditions caused technological progress to accelerate. The 
religious tradition was also comparatively weaker than on mainland Greece. 

Milesian hylozoism was predominantly the philosophy of commercial sea- 
farers, which is reflected in its basic patterns. The idea of ‘matter’ of that 
time was not yet completely abstract, and the materialist substitution had a 
concrete character. Those particular aspects of matter which played a special 
role in the life of the social group — water, air — were substituted for all phe- 
nomena, as proposed by the first philosophers. But in Anaximander one can 
already notice a striving toward a more abstract understanding of the essence 
of being. His ‘boundless-indeterminate’ presented the basis for abstract substi- 
tution. In addition, there was no fully worked out abstract model of causality, 
or idea of necessity. Therefore, for the first philosophers, matter — the first 
cause — appeared to be active and possessing initiative, thereby correspond- 
ing to the authoritarian understanding of causality. Each of the varied forms of 
being of primal matter was generated by virtue of its own vital striving, which 
was accepted as its natural characteristic. Here we see how close, historically, 
ancient philosophy was to the religious worldview. In this active understanding 
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of matter we can perhaps see, in part, echoes of that ‘primitive dialectic’ for 
which nature was a world of actions. 

The greatest representative of materialism in the proper sense of the term 
was Democritus. His outlook was based on a much richer stock of natural- 
scientific knowledge. With him the conception of ‘matter’ attained a highly 
abstract elaboration and took the form of atomism. He also developed the 
model of causality-necessity to a high degree of perfection. This was a very pro- 
gressive type of worldview for an exchange society in which not even the germ 
of a new collectivism existed. 

All the main characteristics of materialism were unconscious applications 
of models taken from social practice. 

Thus, it is possible to distinguish two such applications in atomism. On the 
one hand, atomism created a picture of the world by intellectually breaking the 
world down into elements and then intellectually combining them into a sys- 
tematic whole. This method, common to all cognitive systems, is a copy of two 
basic methods of labour technology and, in general, of any organising activ- 
ity — that is, the division of complexes that are at hand into parts and then the 
systematic combination of those parts into a new interconnectedness. On the 
other hand, in atomism elements are distinguished by their indivisibility and 
their purely external relationships with one another. This is the application to 
elements of the model of individualism, the organising form of exchange soci- 
ety. In this case the model is seriously altered by extreme simplification and 
extreme abstraction, but the similarity can easily be revealed by comparing it 
with other, non-materialist types of atomism, which can be found in modern 
philosophy, such as the monadology of Leibniz. Leibniz took the human indi- 
vidual in its most extreme opposition to other individuals to be the basic type of 
the ‘formal atom’, and he conceived of all other elements of the world according 
to this pattern. Subsequently, the ‘animate atomism’ of Robinet, Diderot, and 
others was the intermediary link between monadology and the pure mechan- 
ical atomism of materialism. 

One might think that it was just this hidden symbolism of individualism that 
at various times has caused the advanced minds of emerging exchange society 
to be particularly attracted to the philosophical ideas of the atomists. What 
was really most progressive was another characteristic of materialism — using 
atomism to reduce the interconnectedness of all the events of the world process 
to abstract necessity. The social model for this idea was the economic necessity 
of exchange systems, i.e. people being governed by their social relationships. 

Abstract causality-necessity, even though it contained fetishism, was cognit- 
ively progressive because, by extending the chain of cause-and-effect to infinity, 
it pushed investigating thought to continually broaden and deepen its work 
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and to keep striving without limit. On the contrary, the old authoritarian caus- 
ality had a tendency to bring cognition to a halt, to stifle it under the arbitrary 
rule of various first causes, both general and particular. 

It must be noted that the majority of ancient materialists did not consis- 
tently adhere to the principle of abstract, eternal causality, and sometimes they 
got off track in searching for universal first causes. They were consequently 
forced to bring elements of arbitrary causality into their constructs. An example 
is Epicurus’s hypothesis about the origin of the world in the random deviation 
of falling atoms from a straight line. Strict consistency of method is gener- 
ally rare in philosophical systems and especially in non-materialist ones. The 
structure of society to this point had not become sufficiently uniform, and 
it contained heterogeneous relationships that provided patterns for mutually 
contradictory methods and models of thought, and that structure predisposed 
systematisers to unconscious eclecticism. 

One of the most important points in the working out of a worldview com- 
pletely free from authoritarian causality was the elimination of teleology, or, 
more accurately, the explanation of the real teleology of life on the basis of 
causality-necessity. The natural selection of forms serves as the principle of 
such an explanation. This idea, scientifically formulated only in the nineteenth 
century by Charles Darwin, was not foreign to ancient materialism, which 
adopted it — in a primitive form, of course — from Empedocles. The socio- 
morphic character of the model for natural selection in Darwinism is unques- 
tionable; capitalist competition served as its prototype. For Empedocles, the 
prototype for the idea of selection was probably the image of the relations 
between Greek colonies and ‘barbarian’ communities in both economic ex- 
change and military struggle — the unfitness and demise of the former and the 
survival and progress of the latter. 

Ancient sensualism, of which the Sophist Protagoras is thought to be the 
originator, appeared alongside the birth of materialism. Protagoras did not 
begin by adhering to either materialism or idealism but instead followed a 
third line, taking individual psychical experience as the foundation for his 
construction. This was the result of the fragmentation of collectively labour- 
ing experience because of the social struggle of the market and because of 
private property. Social activity in its individualistic guise loses even its potent, 
world-transforming character, and experience is understood contemplatively 
as the sum total of sensations and psychical images — they are understood to 
be ‘primary data’. In its logical development, this point of view led either to 
solipsism or to panpsychism — two forms of universal psychical substitution, 
which, however, are poorly suited to the economic and technical practice of 
exchange society. Sensualism supplements this with an ambiguous material- 
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ist substitution. It accepts psychical experience as the result of mutual action 
between subject and object. According to Protagoras, two movements issuing 
from both subject and object meet one another. Since these movements dif- 
fer with the individual, different people can obtain different sensations from 
the very same objects and express contradictory judgements regarding them. 
Moreover, in such a case those sensations must be considered equally valid for 
each author. Accordingly, truth correlates with the individual (this is relativ- 
ism); the object itself lies outside sensation and, as such, cannot be known. 
Equally, there can be no ‘objective’ i-e. socially valid, judgement regarding truth 
(this is scepticism). 

In the philosophy of sensualism, the model of individualism takes the most 
unmediated form; its basic position is the individualistic understanding of 
experience. Materialism — and any worldview, in general, that is imbued with 
forms of thinking characteristic of exchange society — gravitates toward such 
an individualistic understanding, but sensualism is distinguished in that its 
understanding of experience is made the basis of all constructions. It was 
precisely because of this that sensualism became the theory of the most sharply 
individualistic trend in the ancient world — the so-called Sophists. In general, 
all forms of ancient materialism had the individualistic development of society 
at their core. 


CHAPTER 3 


Modern Materialism 


Two millennia lie between ancient and modern blossoming of materialism. 

The fate of classical culture is an episode of unequalled tragedy in the history 
of humanity. Over the course of centuries, that culture was built up under 
magnificent circumstances; in some fields it achieved heights that down to our 
own times have not been achieved. And then it perished in a long and agonising 
collapse, along with the entire social organisation which had generated it. 

At its highest levels, ancient society was an exchange society, and the basic 
character of its culture corresponded to this. But it was not entirely individual- 
istic, i.e. it was not a fully developed exchange society. It had a dual structure. 
Its productive basis was slave labour, and this was the reason for its fall. 

Every society grows and develops as long as it increases its labour activity, 
increases its power in the struggle with nature. The system of slavery, taken to 
an extreme, makes such progress in increasing power impossible; it turns the 
ruling class into flabby parasites and the subject class into beasts of burden. 
Production then begins to weaken, technology declines, social ties become 
less solid, and enemies, if they appear, will not be forcefully resisted. But even 
if the Roman Empire had not been overrun by German feudal barbarism, its 
economic decline and cultural disintegration would only have been prolonged 
over a greater number of centuries. 

Toward the end of the ancient world — due to the exploitation of slaves 
and the acquisition of plunder — a huge amount of capital had accumulated. 
There were also millions of proletarians who were ‘free as birds’. In modern 
times, the combination of these two elements produced industrial capitalism, 
with its headlong economic and cultural progress. Why was something like 
this not created in the Roman Empire? Precisely because the system of slavery 
undermined technological development at its root, and without technological 
development industrial capitalism is impossible. 

Industrial capitalism was preceded by commercial capitalism, the essence 
of which consists in merchant capital subordinating small-scale industry — tak- 
ing charge of directing the labour of peasants and artisans and organising the 
mass sale of their products in the market. Significant commerce developed in 
the ancient world, but there was no commercial capitalism. Commercial cap- 
ital was unable to control and organise petty producers. There was neither 
a self-sufficient peasantry nor a free and economically powerful artisan class 
which could provide the appropriate material for commercial capitalism. Such 
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producers were ruined and suppressed by usury, by the competition of large- 
scale slave-owning enterprises that mercilessly exploited their slaves, and by 
never-ending wars for obtaining fresh slaves to replace those that had been 
‘used up’. And without the kind of preparation provided by commercial capit- 
alism, there are neither suitable organisers to create industrial enterprises nor 
any suitable workers. A merchant, concerned only with accommodating the 
tastes of a wealthy and powerful parasitic class, could not take the initiative 
to organise mass production. And the proletariat was parasitic on state and 
private resources, which led to its ever-greater degeneration, forever elimin- 
ating the possibility of returning to labour. 

Thus the body of ancient society — its economic structure — was doomed to 
perish, and, in due course, it died. It seemed that its soul — classical culture — 
also died, but after the passage of a thousand years, it turned out that, in reality, 
its soul was immortal. 

Between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries — earlier in some countries, 
later in others — the relationships of the natural economy of feudalism began 
to decay. Within those relationships a new exchange society began to form on 
a wider and — more importantly — on a healthier foundation than before. In 
order to rationally organise its life, it needed a corresponding culture. Did this 
culture have to be entirely worked out from scratch? 

If this had been the case, then one would have to admit that the ancient 
world had existed in vain, that its thought and creativity had not been of use to 
humanity. The gigantic weight of this additional work and struggle would have 
fallen on the shoulders of the new social forces that were being born, and the 
amount of labour and effort that would have been required in order to create 
an entire culture is unimaginable. 

But that did not happen. From the distant past, by both direct and round- 
about routes, the fragments and remains of classical antiquity — its science, art, 
philosophy, laws, and morals — came down to new generations. These were 
ready-made cultural-organisational forms for an exchange society that was 
being born a second time. The foremost minds enthusiastically flung them- 
selves on the riches that had been hidden for so long in the grave of the ancient 
world. Its Renaissance began. 

Ancient science supported youthful thinking in its quests — in its struggle 
with external nature and with the old society. Ancient philosophy offered the 
most perfected general models for individualistic consciousness. Classical art 
and morals helped to form and to express individualistic feelings and senti- 
ments. Roman law was the ideal system of norms for private property, and it 
was accepted in one country after another, preparing the way for the rule of 
capital. 
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And, despite all this, the obsolete feudal-priestly organisation, as it slowly 
receded, managed to defeat the new social forces many times, preventing 
them from achieving their goals and sometimes mercilessly destroying them. 
Many times the forces of reaction, from positions that seemed already to have 
been defeated, threw whole countries backward by centuries. Spain, after a 
brief blossoming, was completely stifled by the Inquisition and the feudal 
bureaucracy, and the same was done to Italy by the Papacy and the wars of petty 
feudal lords. The Thirty Years’ War between Catholicism and the Reformation 
transformed Germany overnight from a leading country into a backward one. 
France was harmed somewhat less by the St. Bartholomew’s Day Massacre and 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. And what rivers of blood, what a waste 
of the best vital forces! ‘Religious’ wars between the two cultures devastated 
huge regions, and countless people died. And even the ‘peaceful’ Inquisition — 
understood as ‘bloodless’ by the deluded representatives of the new spirit of the 
times — in Spain alone burned 340,000 people and indirectly destroyed many 
millions. 

These facts serve as a grim reminder of the price paid by humanity for 
contemporary, individualistic culture. How could it have been managed if, at 
its first and most difficult stages, the great corpse of classicism had not come 
to the aid of their young descendants against the vampire of the Middle Ages, 
if it had not placed in their still weak hands the tools of a culture forged over 
a millennium? If this had not been, our generation would still be facing other 
tasks now long since resolved, and we would not be witnessing the dawn of the 
approaching beginning of the genuine history of humanity. 

Even though the ancient world choked to death on the blood of slaves and 
the filth of parasitism, its later redemption was as grandiose as its death was 
tragic. 

Ancient culture was not taken in passively by the new European thinking. 
In the beginning, the enthusiasm for the wisdom and beauty found in the past 
often turned into uncritical worship and imitation, but later on, the inheritance 
of the past became the basis of energetic, independent work. The new content 
of life was so huge that, in order to cope with it and organise it systematically, 
it was necessary to develop the old methods further and to supplement them 
with new ones. It was necessary to broaden and deepen old models to bring 
them closer to life. The ground the students stood upon was very different from 
the ground upon which their distant teachers had accomplished their thinking 
and creative work. 

The main difference was not that there was no slave-owning core in the 
new individualistic system. Various forms of serf exploitation, developed by 
feudalism under the influence of the intensifying greed of exchange, were 
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sometimes nearly indistinguishable from the slavery of the past. But these 
bottommost, enfeebling elements did not take up a large enough place in life to 
determine the development of life as a whole orto interfere with its continuing, 
intense progress. The new society was above all technologically progressive. It 
broadened its productive system — the field of its experience, and it perfected 
the techniques and organisation of labour — the sources of its methods and 
models of thinking. 

It was an era of great discoveries and inventions. At the same time, whereas 
the ancient cultural world remained for centuries limited to the same ‘arc of 
lands’ clinging to the Mediterranean Sea, now commercial capital, in search 
of gold and profit, overcame — by the work of brave seafarers — unpreceden- 
ted distances. They discovered, one after another, large and wealthy countries 
and began to rule them. They developed a type of ship suitable for the ocean, 
and they began to make use of the compass and later on precise astronomical 
instruments for orientation on distant voyages. Those who waged war against 
the crude physical forces of the Middle Ages found a powerful weapon in gun- 
powder; those who waged war against its spiritual forces found such a tool in 
writing paper and book printing. New industries sprang up, and in old indus- 
tries tools and the disposition of human forces were changed. The material 
energy of society grew and developed in new directions, winning victories over 
nature everywhere. And competition and the thirst for accumulation, continu- 
ally intensifying, did not allow this to stop and pushed it on to further victor- 
ies. 

A spirit of practical endeavour was the basic mood of the times. The new 
science set itself a broad and brave task: to investigate the secrets of nature in 
order to master it in practice. And that is why in philosophy, as it regenerated, 
the question of the method of cognition came ever more definitely to the fore. 
Such was the new materialism. 

In ancient materialism, on the contrary, the question of system predomin- 
ated — i.e. the striving to directly give a complete picture of the world and 
an explanation of the essence of things in order to achieve full satisfaction of 
cognitive needs. This is especially notable in the materialism of Epicurus and 
Lucretius, for whom the philosophy of nature served mainly as the support 
for the moral doctrine of how an individual can achieve happiness — under- 
stood in the sense of joyful, blessed tranquillity. Their materialism was not a 
philosophy of struggle and impetuousness. But, from the very beginning, that 
is exactly what the new materialism was like, even when it appeared in the form 
of simple assimilation of ancient knowledge. Life itself inspired it with the spirit 
of struggle — its unrelenting opposition to the surrounding gloom and the sav- 
agery of the forces that still ruled the Middle Ages. 
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We are reviewing not the history of materialism, but its tendencies, its 
methods, and its models of thinking. Therefore we leave aside those thinkers 
and scholars who prepared the path toward it, but who were, for the most part, 
not supporters of materialism in a formal sense. We pass directly over to the 
figures who were typical of the new materialism in the time when it blossomed 
in England in the seventeenth century and then in France in the eighteenth 
century. 

Francis Bacon, an Englishman whose philosophical works appeared at the 
very beginning of the seventeenth century, was distinguished by a deep and 
true understanding of the practical value of knowledge. For him the goal of all 
science and philosophy was the winning of real power over nature by humanity. 
For Bacon, precise and accurate knowledge was a tool that could conquer the 
world and that would begin — in his expression — the genuine ‘dominion of 
humanity’. 

Such a view of cognition is considered narrow and petty by ‘pure theor- 
eticians. They feel that one must not enslave truth to practice; this would 
lower science and would also harm practice itself. They say that, in its pursuits, 
thought must be free from any concern regarding the useful application of its 
results. Thus, great truths were discovered which only afterwards made a huge 
impact in reality. When Newton invented the differential calculus, he probably 
was not thinking about how useful it might be to engineers, builders, and all 
subsequent industry. And, these ‘pure theoreticians’ continue, if he had in real- 
ity tried to find truth that was practically useful, then of course he would not 
have come up with the differential calculus. All that his genius would have pro- 
duced would have been, at most, some trivial or perhaps even major technical 
results, but in any event they would have been incomparably less than what 
he created in the striving for pure knowledge. Considerations like this, based 
superficially on a certain psychological truth, can seem very convincing, but, 
in reality, they are a harmful misunderstanding. 

The psychological truth is that if you search for truth you must concentrate 
all your attention and energy of thought on it alone; you must not be distracted 
at that moment by any collateral considerations — about what the truth is 
that one is seeking, where it objectively comes from, the practical tasks that it 
must help resolve, etc. But this applies generally to all intense and complicated 
human activity. When turning any delicate part of a machine on a lathe, a 
mechanic of course should not at that moment be thinking either about the 
usefulness of this part in the machine or about the usefulness of the machine 
in production; the mechanic should be thinking only about how to achieve 
the necessary form. When performing a difficult operation, a surgeon should 
not think about the benefit of that operation for the patient, one’s personal 
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reputation as a surgeon, or even about the scientific results which can be 
obtained from findings connected with it; the surgeon should think solely 
about the means of successfully accomplishing the operation. However, this 
is not a reason why the tasks of the turner or the tasks of the surgeon must be 
self-contained, ‘pure’ tasks. It is not harmful for either of them to know what 
they are doing, i.e. to have an idea of those needs that are objectively served by 
their work. The same can be said about cognition as a means of satisfying the 
practical needs of society. 

There is no doubt that Newton was only seeking a method for determining 
mutually dependent variables. But if he had kept in mind the idea that people, 
in their labour technology, would continually have to deal with complexes that 
were variable in size and connected by various kinds of reciprocal dependen- 
cies, and if, on the basis of this, he had been convinced that the method he 
sought would serve as a powerful means of systematisation and precise calcu- 
lation in production, would this have prevented him from discovering the dif- 
ferential calculus? It would more likely have been the opposite; these thoughts 
would have excited his creative enthusiasm even further and heightened the 
energy of his work. It would also have prevented him from doing what he did 
do — using the method that he discovered by himself for a fairly long time 
without publishing it to make it widely known. No one has ever proven that 
work is completed better and faster when the worker does not understand its 
objective meaning. 

There is no doubt that the desire for pure truth — the idealism of ‘pure’ 
cognition — played, and partly now also continues to play, an important role 
in the development of science and philosophy. The fetishism of self-sufficient 
knowledge was a necessary weapon against the fetishism of the authoritarian 
tradition with its elemental conservatism. But the motive forces of creativity 
change in all fields from one era to the next. The striving to understand and 
express the will of God inspired the organisational activity of the thought 
of Zarathustra, Moses, and Muhammad no less strongly than the striving to 
master pure truth inspired Galileo, Spinoza, and Darwin. And now, since the 
times of Marx, a new type of theoretician has been born, for whom perhaps an 
even stronger stimulus appears — that is, the consciousness that through their 
scientific and philosophical work they are participating in the great collective 
work of transforming all social being. 

Thinkers like Bacon, of course, were still far away from perspectives and 
attitudes like these. While understanding knowledge as a practical force, they 
nonetheless did not entirely escape from the framework of abstract fetishism, 
and they conceived of the nature of cognition in a distorted way. For them, 
the practical power of knowledge depended on whether it was ‘true’, i.e. that 
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it ‘corresponded to things’ — in other words, that it boiled down to the rela- 
tion between things: spiritual things (ideas) and real things (objects). But, in 
reality, truth expresses the relationship of the human collective to the things 
of its experience. The power or value of truth derives from the fact that it is 
crystallised social experience. The greater the sum of the experience that is 
concentrated in it and the more systematically that experience is organised and 
unified, the greater is the practical power of truth. For the materialist, as also 
for the idealist, truth must be ‘found’ or ‘uncovered’ by people, as something 
existing independently from it, temporarily hidden from them. But, objectively, 
truth, just like all other tools, is produced — created in the struggle of humanity 
with the objects of nature. The fetishist always attributes an absolute quality to 
truth. For the fetishist, an obsolete idea is a pure delusion that is contradicted 
by the absolute correctness of the new idea. In reality, obsolete truth is related 
to the new truth; the new truth replaces the old truth in the same way that an 
improved tool replaces an outdated one. 

We will explain this with a comparison. A stone axe was useful and necessary 
for our distant ancestors; for them it was a practical force in the struggle for 
existence. But if contemporary humanity had to return to stone implements, 
nine tenths of them would die out in a very short time. The unsophisticated 
geography of Herodotus was satisfactory for Greeks of the fifth century BCE, but 
if we tried to use it as a guide today, our journeys would end very badly. Ancient 
tools became technological ‘delusions’; ancient truths became theoretically 
unsuitable tools. The same is true of abstract fetishism itself. It is characteristic 
of exchange society and is not simply and absolutely a delusion; it is only a form 
of thinking that is obsolete in our era. 

Bacon understood the practical meaning of cognition only as fully and 
deeply as was allowed by that fetishism to which all individualist thinkers 
are necessarily subordinated. The basic task which he set himself naturally 
proceeded from here, and it was this: to find the path of true cognition, i.e. of 
cognition that would correspond to things and give power over them. The main 
content of Bacon’s work consisted in the ‘art of discovering truth, i.e. scientific 
methodology. 

Bacon recognised the sole source of knowledge to be experience and the 
basic method of knowledge to be induction — the systematic processing of 
living experience which begins with particular facts of experience and goes 
on to broader and broader generalisations. This was completely logical. It 
is necessary to find knowledge that corresponds — is applicable — to reality, 
and this knowledge, being concrete, is made up of particular facts. At the 
same time, this was a most decisive denial of the prevailing Scholasticism 
for which deduction — ‘inference’ from earlier accepted general truths — was 
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the main means of investigation. Scholasticism expressed the stage of the 
new thinking when it had awakened but had still not found independent 
support in life and remained subordinated to the authoritarian tradition. In 
Scholasticism, the highest and most general truths were accepted as already 
given in that tradition, and it was considered impossible to obtain any other 
such important and universal truths outside tradition. One could derive new 
truth only from truths already to hand. Empirical methodology, on the other 
hand, expressed the phase of the new consciousness when consciousness — 
based on the material of life attained outside tradition in technology and 
experience — declared itself to be independent in the search for truth and 
capable of discovering the secrets of nature independently of the wisdom of the 
past. This is the point of view, understandably enough, taken by materialism, 
or — to put it more accurately — it was only because of this point of view that 
materialism became possible. And Bacon, its representative in the theory of 
method, was the bitterest enemy of Scholasticism.! 

Everyday experience is full of contradictions; observations are entangled 
with many illusions. The scientific method must first of all liberate cognition 
from such elements; otherwise induction would not be able to lead to truth. 
This is the idea of ‘pure experience’, which plays a very large role in all further 
development of philosophical ideas; we will meet it many times in our account. 
Bacon gave it form in his doctrine about ‘idols’ — a word that can be translated 
both as ‘fetish’ and ‘illusion’. Its meaning is so broad that it contains both of 
these connotations. Bacon’s classification of these ‘idols’ is interesting because 
it so clearly sets forth the revolutionary mood of the new thinking against the 
entire traditional and conventional system of ideas. 

Idola tribus’ — idols of the tribe, i.e. delusions associated with the general 
conditions of the life of humankind, means, for the most part, anthropomorph- 
ism and anthropocentrism: the tendency to understand the phenomena of 
nature as having human characteristics and the tendency to assume that nature 
is concerned about the interests of people — for example, when thunderstorms 


1 The word ‘Scholasticism’ signifies, properly, school knowledge. It was taught in the universi- 
ties that appeared during the transition from medieval to modern times. Scholasticism was 
based on the works of Aristotle, who had worked out formal logic with great completeness 
and depth, and specifically the theory of deduction by means of the syllogism. Scholasticism 
was not at all the product of religious thinking; in fact, it was just the opposite. It strove 
to infer some truths from certain other truths, hoping thereby to add something new that 
did not come directly from religion, and making the Aristotelian tradition almost a religion 
for Scholasticism. Moreover, at first Scholasticism often clashed with sacred authorities; only 
later would it become its ally against superior methods of cognition. 
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and gales are combined with the psychical image of the anger of the elements or 
when it is suggested that various things are ‘made for the use of people’. Idola 
specus’ — the idols of the cave in the figurative language of Bacon - signifies 
delusions that proceed from the individual limitedness of experience. Individu- 
als live withdrawn into themselves, as ifin a cave, and this isolation narrows and 
distorts their perceptions. For example, to specialists, things that are closely 
related to their specialty seem important and essential, while what is not con- 
nected to it seems unworthy of attention and observation. Or, to take another 
example, people often misunderstand the actions of other people, because they 
judge them by their own individual standards. Idola fori’ — the idols of the mar- 
ketplace — are mistakes that originate in communication between people. They 
are mainly commonplace formulas and ideas that are accepted without proof. 
Finally, ‘idola theatric’ — idols of the theatre — are illusions that arise thanks to 
a disguise — as if in a theatre — to which reality is subjected at the hands of his- 
torians and philosophers. 

This classification is not exactly perfect, but it is obvious that the idols of 
habit, authority, and tradition make up the greatest part of it. The majority of 
religious concepts must appear among ‘idola tribus’ and ‘idola fori. 

With regard to the explanation of the inductive method, it is here that the 
powerful influence of Scholasticism — against which he fought but in which he 
was to a significant degree educated — on Bacon’s formulations is so telling. 
In order to accurately evaluate his understanding of method, we first must 
delineate the chief characteristics of induction as we conceive of it today. 

Like any systematic human activity, in general, scientific investigation boils 
down to the process of organising its material, i.e. to precisely those facts of 
experience with which it is concerned. When we reviewed the development 
of the idea of causation and also the origin of certain philosophical models, we 
saw that human thinking took its model of organisation from living social prac- 
tice. And there is nothing strange about this. Before they learn how to organise 
their experience” theoretically, people first organise themselves in practice. 
Techniques first created in one field are ready to hand and necessarily grav- 
itate toward other fields. Applying them in a second field saves an enormous 
expense of energy, compared with people having themselves to invent com- 
pletely new methods of cognition from scratch — something which is com- 
pletely impossible, in any event. The same principle applies to such methods 
of investigation as the various forms of induction. It is not necessary for us to 
examine the entire course of their origin in social labour, but our characterisa- 


2 Inthe 1913 edition, Bogdanov wrote ‘thought, not ‘experience’ [Trans. ]. 
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tion of them is significantly simplified and they become easier to visualise if 
we simply compare them — not for explanation but only for clarification — with 
the ordinary methods of the organisation of people. We can take any social 
class that initially appears to be disunited and uncoordinated just as we take 
disunited and uncoordinated facts of experience at the beginning of investi- 
gation, and we can see how in both cases the transition to a coherent unity is 
accomplished. 

In general, only those elements that are similar — that have something 
in common with one another — are capable of being organised together. So 
people first of all form groups according to their similarity — according to one or 
another of their general attributes. For example, in professional clubs, people 
group themselves according to their common profession and in political clubs 
according to their common political ambitions and inclinations. But as long 
as the entire joining together does not go further than a community like this, it 
remains indeterminate and vague; it can even join together many elements that 
are heterogeneous and often even contradictory. An example of this is when the 
working class comes together in various ‘lose Organisationen’? organisations 
that are not closely bound together or formally organised, and that do not, on 
their own, provide deep cohesion and powerful unification of forces. 

The data of experience were originally united in this way — by similarity — 
that is, the method of simple generalisation. The very formation of ideas, with 
their initial indeterminacy of meaning, was based on this method. The same 
sound was wrung from primordial, pre-civilised individuals when they dug the 
land with their primitive tools, when they saw an animal burrowing a lair, and 
then when they found a natural cave. All this was ‘generalised’ for them in 
one word-idea, because something similar is found in them all that elicits the 
same vocal reaction. At a later date, a more complex generalising description 
of facts which expresses their ordinary connection was formed by the same 
method. For example, thousands of similar observations were grouped into 
formulas: the sun shines in the daytime while the moon and stars shine at night, 
carnivorous animals are frightened of a bonfire, rubbing dry sticks together 
produces fire, etc. 

This is the first stage of induction. It provides only a superficial unification 
of experience; its generalisations are not strict, exact, or firmly settled. Often 
things that were at first associated together as being similar turned out after- 


3 Inthe Social-Democratic movement of that time, lose Organisation, ‘loose organisation’, was 
aterm that referred to a broad non-partisan organisation of working-class people as opposed 
to an organised Social-Democratic political or revolutionary party [Trans.]. 
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wards to be extremely heterogeneous, and they are broken down into new 
groupings. For example, whale, pike, and cuttlefish were once brought together 
under the general idea of ‘fish’. Science now sees them as very dissimilar beings. 
Thunder was once thought to be the kind of sound that comes from the col- 
lision of heavy objects — a generalisation according to similarity which later 
on had to be simply thrown out. Everyday thinking is full of such imperfect 
groupings. The great majority of them are approximately true, i.e. sufficiently 
suitable for ordinary practice. They are the necessary material for further stages 
of induction. 

Ifan organisation of people, in the course of its development, needs to gather 
its forces for acommon activity, then it must go through a formal procedure to 
determine more exactly its common content or common tasks. This is done by 
means of enumeration or voting. Let us suppose that a professional club — at a 
certain point in the course of events — decides to go on strike. It would then be 
necessary to numerically ascertain the correlation and the tendency of forces 
in the organisation. The line of the majority either is accepted by all or leads 
to the withdrawal of the minority, who form a separate organisation. In both 
cases, an indefinite human complex is replaced by one or more complexes that 
are more definite, and the possibility arises both for more coherent activity and 
for better calculation of its results. The organisation ceases to be diffuse and 
gains sharp — although perhaps temporary — contours. 

This corresponds to the statistical method of organising the facts of exper- 
ience — the second stage of induction. It brings specificity and exactness to 
the picture of experience, appearing as if ‘elected’ by the facts themselves. The 
statistical method has a propensity for numbers but is far from always embod- 
ied in genuine, exact numbers. When the naive generalisation ‘bodies that are 
deprived of support fall’ is replaced by the more rigorous proposition ‘in the 
majority of cases, bodies that are deprived of support fall’, we see the applica- 
tion of the statistical method. In the development of science, one encounters 
such unconscious and approximate statistics much more often than conscious 
and exact statistics, but ‘election by the facts’ is always present in both cases. 
However, it is for the most part impossible to really and completely master the 
facts even under present day numeration of them. An apparent majority can 
result from a random selection of observations or from a limited and transi- 
ent timeframe in which the selection is performed — such as the way in which 
a temporary majority can be formed in a human organisation on the basis of 
very particular and temporary circumstances that subsequently turns out to be 
insecure and not durable. For example, a huge majority of apparent facts speak 
to the immutability of animal and plant species, but this conclusion depends 
entirely on the brief timeframe of scientific observations. Human memory goes 
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back only a few millennia — too insignificant an interval in the history of the 
development of biological forms. 

Thus, a higher type of organisation is necessary, one which would remain 
viable and coherent, independently of changing particular and accidental con- 
ditions. With regard to the organisation of people, this is achieved when its 
human elements are united by a general tendency of life that is far supe- 
rior in breadth and depth to all temporary moods and situations. An example 
would be the class tendency toward the total reorganisation of society that 
is expressed in the maximum-programme of a political party, a federation of 
trade unions, or a federation of co-operatives. Regardless of disagreements on 
practical questions, of differences of opinions or nuances, the collective does 
not lose its solidarity and unity of action. Disagreements are subordinated to 
the fundamental goal. If this solidarity is temporarily forgotten in one case or 
another — masked, as it were, by transitory and particular tendencies — it will 
subsequently advance anew on its original plan and overcome those tempo- 
rary tendencies with continuity and stability. This is the organising force of the 
collective — its ‘soul’, according to the old terminology. The more this force rules 
over the individual, living elements of the whole, the more tightly each element 
is tied to the whole, the more fully the whole lives its life and the more truly it 
reflects that force. 

Now, even if one deals with elements of another sort — the data of experi- 
ence — the method of organisation is still exactly the same. Facts are grouped 
solidly and rationally when it is possible to find one general tendency in them 
all and to make it the basis of their interconnectedness. So, the falling of vari- 
ous bodies at different speeds, the movement of warm air upward carrying 
away particles of smoke, the circular paths of planets around the sun — all 
these are basically very different facts in no way mutually connected in cogni- 
tion. But Isaac Newton united them coherently, having accurately established 
and expressed their general tendency, which he called gravity. He showed that 
the tendency in all of them was identical, and if this was not obvious, it was 
only because it was concealed behind incidental, particular tendencies that 
arose from special conditions. All falling bodies are attracted to the earth at 
the same speed, but, as Galileo had already explained, the resistance of the air 
lessened that speed in various degrees — more strongly for light bodies, which 
therefore fall more slowly, and more weakly for heavy bodies, which fall faster. 
Warm air would fall with the same speed, but the pressure of cold, heavier air 
surrounding it not only stops that speed but also makes the warm air move 
upward in the opposite direction. Planets constantly fall toward the sun and 
the moon falls toward the earth, but they are also moving sideways, and both 
movements combined together form a curved line, which goes around the cen- 
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tral body and forms a closed orbit. Quite a number of facts that appear to be 
most heterogeneous turn out to be fundamentally identical, understandable, 
and susceptible of prediction. The model of their general tendency, discovered 
by Newton, is their abstract law, and the method applied to them is called the 
abstract method. 

The word ‘abstract’ here signifies the following. In order to determine the 
basic tendency of a series of phenomena, it is necessary to ‘abstract’ — i.e. to 
detach from them, in practice or intellectually — all incidental tendencies con- 
nected with their specific variable conditions. For this it is necessary cognitively 
to break down phenomena, to distinguish their general from their particular 
conditions, and to ‘analyse’ them. In consequence, this method is also called 
the ‘analytic’ method. 

How is abstract analysis carried out? The very best and most reliable path 
is precise experiment. In such an experiment, all the complicating, incidental 
conditions are either completely removed or are equalised so as not to have an 
effect on the observation of the facts. For example, if we are convinced that the 
speed of falling bodies is affected by the resistance of air, then it is necessary in 
an experiment to try to remove air from the place in which the falling occurs. 
This is done by means of an air pump which sucks air from a tube. In that tube, 
a piece of lead and a scrap of paper then fall with equal speed. 

In other cases, however, performance of an experiment like this is difficult 
or simply impossible — as happens, for example, when one investigates the laws 
of human social life. In such a case, the investigation must be content with 
simple observation of the facts as they are given by life itselfand with intellectual 
abstractions than are based on them. 

It was by this route, for example, that Marx established the abstract laws 
of capitalism, or, what is the same thing, the tendency of its development. It 
is not only impossible artificially to reproduce pure capitalism according to 
the wishes of economists, but it is also impossible to observe it in even one 
country of the world. Capitalism is everywhere mixed with remnants of pre- 
ceding formations — both feudal and petty bourgeois — and as time goes on 
it also begins to become complicated with the seeds of the social system that 
is to come. Let us suppose that statistical calculations reveal that the concen- 
tration of capital is occurring in the majority of countries. As long as this is 
our only evidence, we still cannot say whether that concentration presents a 
genuine law of development or whether it is only the result of temporary and 
particular conditions. But suppose we additionally find that this concentration 
is accomplished more vigorously and consistently in those countries where the 
remnants of past social forms are reflected more weakly, and that it proceeds at 
a slower and more vacillating pace in countries where such remnants are par- 
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ticularly significant. We pursue this chain of facts intellectually and arrive at the 
ideal case — in which there is no complicating mixing of past social forms — and 
we can envision pure capitalism. Obviously, then, the concentration of capital 
would grow even more rapidly and steadily. It follows that the concentration of 
capital is in fact the general tendency of capitalism; this expresses its abstract 
law. In other words, where capitalism exists the tendency of concentration of 
capital must be assumed. If it is not evident, then this means that the general 
tendency of capitalism is halted and concealed by some other, more particular 
tendencies that depend on special conditions — which it would then be neces- 
sary to explain by further investigation. 

Only the abstract method can determine the laws of ideological life, which 
are the most complicated group of phenomena. So, observing different classes 
in various eras, we determine that religious and dualistic characteristics are 
more prominent in the worldviews of those cases when the authoritarian rela- 
tionship prevails in their practical organisation, and they are less prominent 
when other social relationships prevail. Having compared a sufficient num- 
ber of observations like these, we become convinced that wherever religious 
dualism appears more distinctly and is less complicated by mixing with other 
ideological characteristics, the authoritarian form of social collaboration in life 
is to the same extent less mixed with elements that are foreign to it, and we 
arrive at this abstract law: the ideology of the authoritarian relationship is reli- 
gious dualism. We saw another example of the application of this method when 
we became acquainted with Noiré’s theory of the origin of speech. 

Whether we ‘abstract’ complicated conditions in practice — as is done in 
a precise experiment — or whether we do it only intellectually, the method 
essentially remains the same. And in the so-called exact sciences it continually 
happens that one of these means of abstraction changes into the other, and 
returns again. Experiment has a huge advantage in that it usually permits one 
not only to establish the tendency of the facts being studied but also to quantify 
that tendency — to express the abstract law in numbers, something very rarely 
achieved with the intellectual analysis of complex phenomena. 

Now we can return to Bacon. How did he understand induction, which 
he acknowledged as the basic tool of human thought? As we have said, the 
influence of scholasticism is very evident in Bacon’s method of exposition. The 
old form significantly obscures his concept of method. If we discard it, then it 
seems that, in effect, he arrived at an approximate formulation of the abstract 
method, which represents the highest level of induction. 

Here is the method which Bacon proposed for finding the ‘formal cause’ — 
the term he used to signify the general foundation, the ‘nature’ — of any series 
of phenomena. On one table, we must list as many cases as possible where 
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we observe the particular feature we are studying. On another table, we must 
indicate those cases where it is not present. Then, on a third table, we must 
arrange cases of the various degrees in which it occurs — when it is evident in 
the greatest degree and when in the least degree. Comparing these tables and 
excluding those conditions which do not seem to be constantly associated with 
the phenomenon being studied, we find its ‘formal cause’ — that is, whatever it 
is that is always present to the greatest degree when the feature being studied 
is present and that is present in the least degree where that feature is least 
present. It is obvious that all this presents — although not quite clearly or fully — 
the formulation of the means by which the ‘abstract laws’ of phenomena are 
worked out. A true genius was necessary for such an understanding of method 
at a time — more than three centuries ago — when the natural sciences were still 
in their childhood and the social sciences were in an embryonic form. 

It is true that Bacon did not sufficiently appreciate the significance of precise 
experiment for induction, which Galileo, at that very time, put at the basis 
of his methodology. And the role of mathematics, which provides exact and 
rigorous conclusions at all levels of induction, also eluded Bacon. But what 
we see here is the beginning of the specialisation of knowledge. For all his 
encyclopaedic erudition, Bacon was quite a poor physicist, and he was not a 
mathematician at all. In any event, Bacon outlined with the greatest boldness 
and breadth a programme of work for the most varied realms of knowledge 
which at that time were for the most part only being bom. In this regard, one 
historian of philosophy facetiously remarks that if one considers the results of 
this programme, then all contemporary natural science can be found in Bacon. 
If one accepts an evaluation like this — certainly somewhat exaggerated — then 
one must ascribe to Bacon truly prophetical genius. 

Especially remarkable in Bacon was the desire to apply the same methods to 
humanity and to society as to the study of external nature — objective investiga- 
tion by means of induction. In his era, this was still only a premonition of what 
would not be realised to any extent until the nineteenth century. 

It is here that the materialist spirit of Bacon’s methodology vividly comes 
out. In order to study humanity and society by the same means as the world of 
matter was studied, it was necessary to accept them as essentially pertaining 
to that world, and, in that era when the ideas of ‘matter’ and ‘spirit’ still could 
not be explained, such a point of view was achieved only by the materialist 
substitution. 

However, for Bacon this substitution did not have the finished, completely 
abstract nature that is characteristic of typical materialism. It was not eternal, 
inert matter, possessing only form and mechanical movement. It was full of 
internal activity with all its own specific sensuous characteristics. It was not 
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philosophically colourless and simplistic, but it was such as it appears to us 
directly in living experience. It was a worldview related to ancient hylozoism. 

By the way, various ‘spiritus’, spirits — the remains of medieval and scholastic 
theories — played a large role in Bacon's explanations of nature. Here, of course, 
they were recognised as material and not understood anthropomorphically, 
according to a human form. But, all the same, they were active and not inert; 
they embodied a certain organising activity and not mechanical passivity. They 
are taken to be proof of the unscientific nature of Bacon’s views — as if the 
scientific nature of the sixteenth and twentieth centuries were the same. On 
this point Bacon was not as far ahead of his times as some — very few — of his 
contemporaries. This is all that can be said against him, if we do not forget that 
history governs truth. 

The next step in the development of the new materialism was presented by 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). A full three decades separate him from Bacon, but 
that was the time of Galileo and Johannes Kepler, a time of unprecedented 
successes of the mathematical method in physics and astronomy. They left 
a deep imprint on Hobbes’s philosophy and determined the nature of his 
materialism. 

For Hobbes, mathematics in effect took over all knowledge. In general, he 
reduced scientific investigation to the use of logical inferences to determine 
effects through their causes and to discover causes through their effects. In his 
opinion, to come to a conclusion meant to count or calculate, and any process 
of such a kind could be broken up into elements of addition and subtraction. 

It goes without saying that in various modes of inductive investigation, it is 
easy to find well-known analogies with mathematical addition and subtraction, 
but being analogous is far from being identical. Hobbes’s view was an exagger- 
ation, although historically understandable, and perhaps even useful in those 
times when new technology, based on exact quantitative calculation, was born. 
It is not irrelevant that it was precisely the seventeenth century that brought 
great revolutions in mathematics. Hobbes was the philosophical exponent of 
that rush of intellects toward mathematics which, in the last years of his life, 
produced the great discoveries of Isaac Newton and, specifically, ‘fluxional’ (dif- 
ferential) calculus. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the era of the worldwide 
development of commercial capitalism and the development of manufacturing 
in the most advanced countries of Europe, especially in the Netherlands and 
subsequently in England. Commercial capital, which previously had given 
the push toward great geographical discoveries in its search for markets, now 
energetically tried to exploit them. For the sake of the profitable marketing 
of goods — and, when the opportunity arose, of simple thievery — ships of 
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European traders and trading companies ploughed the oceans of the world 
in long and dangerous voyages. And the cash holdings from this mass traffic 
in goods prompted capitalists, little by little, to organise mass production. At 
first, this was done by avaricious, capitalistic domination of petty producers — 
artisans and handicraftspeople — and at a later date it was accomplished by 
building large industrial enterprises — factories. From here there arose new 
practical needs and new cognitive tasks. 

One of the most urgent of them was the need for precise calculation and 
implementation. Ships lost in the boundless ocean, among a thousand dangers, 
could guarantee a timely achievement of their goals — indeed the very pos- 
sibility of returning at all — only by the most exact orientation. The smallest 
mistake in direction or in the calculation of distance could subject the ship to 
the power of hostile elements which could destroy it along with its crew and 
cargo. The necessary perfection of orientation was achieved only by astronom- 
ical methods. There were no reference points on the unvarying watery desert of 
the ocean for determining location and direction other than the fixed relation- 
ships of heavenly bodies. Accurate measurement of angles, reliable tables, and 
exact computation — these are the conditions without which humans’ struggle 
with the ocean would be unthinkable. The new astronomy and new mathemat- 
ics were vital needs of commercial capitalism on a global scale; they developed 
in parallel with the practice of commercial capitalism and on the basis of that 
practice.+ 

In industrial technology, the desire for exactness appeared somewhat later, 
but it proceeded, all the same, from real economic motives that had not existed 
in previous artisan and handicraft production. Individual petty producers in 
cottage industry, subordinated to the power and exploitation of commercial 
capital, now sometimes did not make a whole product but only a certain part 
of it. The capitalist who was in charge then undertook the assembly of the 
parts — such as, for example, in the production of clocks, firearms, and various 
instruments — and, naturally, the sale of the product. It is clear that under the 


4 Ancient commerce, with its predominantly shoreline sailing, did not need such exact meth- 
ods of orientation, and ancient astronomy did not progress further than the system of Ptol- 
emy, although some Pythagoreans indeed succeeded in coming up with the idea that the 
earth revolves around the sun. The discoveries of Copernicus — the foundation of the new 
astronomy — were based on the material of tables put together in the second half of the 
thirteenth century by several dozen astronomers, under the direction of the Castilian king 
Alphonse the Wise, in order to improve and encourage ocean travel. The ancient Ptolemaic 
tables, transmitted to that era through the Arabs, turned out to be obsolete and useless for 
practical purposes. 
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mass manufacture of any small and delicate parts, such as the wheels and levers 
of a pocket watch, great accuracy of execution was necessary in order that it 
would be possible to assemble the parts into a whole. Such accurate execution, 
in turn, required very precise tools. 

Not only were these conditions often present in manufacturing because of 
the technological division of labour among workers, but there were almost 
always other, no less powerful, motives to develop the precision of tools. In 
manufacturing, the worker in a petty specialty was given the role of a machine — 
the mechanical execution of a certain simple operation of production. In the 
course of each working day, that worker had to repeat the same mechan- 
ical motion with the same instrument thousands — sometimes tens of thou- 
sands — of times. Let us suppose that there was a very insignificant defect 
in this instrument that was actually invisible to the naked eye — bluntness 
in a certain place, a slight inaccuracy of form, etc. In the case of the work 
of an artisan — who individually made the whole product and therefore was 
obliged continually to change from one instrument to another and to per- 
form various movements with each of them — such an imperfection would 
not be particularly significant and no doubt would remain unnoticeable. But 
when, as in our example, the tool produces its effect many thousands of times 
in succession, the imperfection ceases to be unimportant and imperceptible. 
In the course of adding together a massive number of extremely small influ- 
ences, a large magnitude is obtained which practice must take seriously into 
account. And since tools absolutely without defects are impossible, the prac- 
tical task arises of making each inaccuracy in the construction of a tool, each 
deviation from its normal form, to be of an infinitely small magnitude, i.e. 
less than any magnitude that has real significance. This is exactly the same 
task as for the instruments of orientation in the realm of ocean transporta- 
tion. 

The accomplishment of this task is possible only by the most exact measure- 
ment, the strictest geometrical formation of parts, and the most painstaking 
calculation and computation. So life itself directed psychical labour toward 
the development of methods of mathematics, preparing the ground for quite a 
number of discoveries in that field and also for the philosophical one-sidedness 
of Hobbes. 

Curiously, the very method of the new mathematics — the analysis of the 
infinitely small — arose from just this task. It consisted in studying the mutual 
relationship of magnitudes, intellectually reducing the change of each of them 
to the infinitely small, and finding the precise relation of the changes for this 
limit. Accordingly, the basic operation of higher algebra (reducing changes of 
magnitudes to their limit, to the infinitely small) is the psychical execution of 
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the same thing that technology was really striving for — to decrease a certain 
real difference (the imprecision of tools, to be precise) without limit, thereby 
decreasing the imprecision (i.e. the deviation of both the tool and its func- 
tion from their ideal model or norm) of its function. The model for practical 
striving became, in an abstract and idealised form, the model for cognition. 
The ancient world, possessing neither ocean transportation nor manufactur- 
ing production, had no need to strive for the ‘limitlessly small’, i.e. infinite 
precision, in its living practice. Therefore, despite the presence of the most 
ingenious mathematical minds, the ancient world was unable to work out what 
are in essence extremely simple methods of differential and integral calcu- 
lus. 

But let us return to Hobbes. As we said, the spirit of mathematics ruled 
entirely over his conceptions of nature. In his opinion, it was possible to know 
only what could be geometrically constructed and numerically expressed, i.e. 
bodies and their movement in space. This was reality in its entirety. In them- 
selves, bodies possessed only extension and form. This, however, was not atom- 
ism. Hobbes believed in the infinite divisibility of bodies, and he rejected the 
possibility of absolutely empty space.® 

Where do the qualities of bodies that we find in experience — such as their 
colour, hardness or softness, warmth or cold, etc. — come from? They are all 
sensations that are excited in us by various movements of bodies, their parts 
and particles. But sensation itself is also only the movement of particles of an 
organism. Accordingly an extremely homogeneous and completely materialist 
picture of the world resulted. But for Hobbes, matter was absolutely inert and 
abstract in comparison with matter as Bacon conceived of it. It was so emp- 
tied by mathematical thought that nothing remained of it except for spatial 
form and movement. Only later, after new successes in physics whereby mass 
appeared to be a necessary element of calculation, did philosophers also add 
mass to the essential characteristics of matter. 

The relationship of Hobbes’s philosophy to religion is characteristic 
of Hobbes’s materialism. Bacon had still been able to escape from any for- 
mal conflict with the realm of faith. With Hobbes faith was now only hid- 
den behind a blatantly transparent irony. He spoke as a defender of state reli- 
gion, and in his political-philosophical tract ‘Leviathan’ he defined it this way: 
‘The fear of invisible forces, whether the idea of them is a product of inven- 


5 As is now being ascertained, the genius of Archimedes even arrived at similar techniques, 
but, regardless of his huge authority, this discovery did not find a response and died away in 
a social environment for which it was not needed and foreign [added in 1923]. 

6 Inthis, he was the student and follower of Descartes. 
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tion or tradition, is religion when it is an idea that is accepted by the state and 
is superstition when it is not.’ 

The next important stage in the development of the new materialism was 
presented in England by John Locke (1632-1704). He was a sensualist, and his 
doctrine, like that of Protagoras, was first and foremost a theory of psychical 
experience. And for Locke, as for Bacon and Hobbes, questions of method 
are fundamental, except in a different realm: he was the originator of a new 
psychology. 

Locke taught that all experience and all knowledge developed from two 
things: sensations that are obtained from the external world and ‘reflections, 
i.e. the processes of their internal treatment, thinking about them. Accordingly, 
‘there is nothing in the intellect that was not present earlier in external sensa- 
tion’ — a point of view that had already been accepted by Hobbes, but that was 
developed most fully and systematically by Locke. 

In his principal work, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Locke, 
on the one hand, struggles against the old idealist doctrine that psychical life 
is based on innate ideas and, on the other hand, investigates the means by 
which the whole system of psyche and cognition is formed from the material 
of sensory perceptions. 

The theory that people are born already possessing — although in a hidden 
form — certain ideas that constitute the basis of their subsequent spiritual life 
began in the philosophy of Plato.® In essence, this is a vestige of authoritarian 
causality as applied to human consciousness. In the human soul there is a 
series of higher, authoritative, and governing elements, and a series of lower, 
passive, and subordinate elements. Naturally, the origin of innate ideas was 
also explained from a religious-authoritarian point of view — they are placed 


7 Further on, the irony becomes still more savage: ‘And when these unseen forces are in fact 
professed in such a manner, then religion is true’. In this way it turns out that a true religion — 
once it ceases to be professed by the state — immediately turns into superstition. If it is 
accepted by only one state, then it is the true religion in that state and at the same time in all 
other states it is superstition. 

8 Plato taught that hidden behind the world of perceived reality — of concrete things and 
concrete psychical phenomena — was another true reality: the world of ideas that are the 
prototypes — the pure forms — of things and phenomena. These ideas represent the organising 
foundation of all concrete, particular being. Being is merely the more or less imperfect 
realisation of them. The souls of individuals, before their earthly lives, live in the world of 
ideas and altogether belong to their nature and are known to them from the beginning. When 
a soul comes to live among sensory objects and forms concepts of them, it is essentially only 
‘remembering’ the forms of ideas that are the knowable objects subordinated to its being. 
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there from on high. According to Descartes, the first and most important of 
those innate ideas is the idea of God. Consequently, Locke’s struggle against this 
doctrine was at the same time a struggle against the powerful vestiges of the old 
type of thought — the desire to promote the model of a new causality-necessity 
also based on psychical experience. 

The most important and powerful argument in support of innate ideas was 
that all peoples living completely apart and in the most different circumstances 
agree on certain religious and moral principles. Locke proved, by means of data 
procured by observations of the psychology of children and from the reports of 
travellers about various tribes, that such agreement in fact did not exist. Some 
peoples considered the highest good what others considered a crime — thievery 
and murder, for example. And the idea of God — different everywhere — was 
simply absent from some tribes. Arguments of this kind were a sharp polemical 
blow to not only the theory of innate ideas, but also the entire authoritarian 
worldview. 

Locke investigated the path along which psychical experience develops. It 
begins with simple sensations and psychical images that a person accumulates 
by means of external senses — of colour, sound, hardness, softness, extension, 
etc. These elementary ‘ideas’ (this is the term — obviously not accurate — that 
Locke used to designate them) are grouped according to likeness, and they form 
general psychical images of various qualities. And from these are formed more 
complex combinations: ideas about ‘substances; i.e. about reality, about bodies 
and matter. Feelings and emotions are also obtained by means of complex and 
diverse relationships of simple sensations and psychical images. 

Combinations and groupings of simple ‘ideas’ into complex ones are ex- 
pressed and consolidated by means of words, and so abstract ideas emerge — 
the realm of logic proper. The operations of thinking are performed with words; 
speech is the tool of reason. It is by means of words that the material of the 
psyche is brought into order, but due to the variability of their meanings many 
mistakes also emerge. The investigation of reason is first of all the investigation 
of speech and language. This thought, confirmed by the further development of 
philology, was very important for philosophy, which continually gets muddled 
up in words, not noticing their changing meaning and therefore often arriving 
at random conclusions. 

Since sensualism is entirely based on an individualistic understanding of 
experience, it is understandable that the social character of thought completely 
eluded Locke. He considered the entire process of the formation of ideas as if 
it were accomplished completely within the confines of an individual psyche. 
This is the fundamental and unavoidable deficiency of a method which is 
characteristic of a philosophy that takes the point of view of individualism. 
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Materialist substitution played quite an important role in Locke’s philos- 
ophy, but, as usually happens with sensualists, it was of an indefinite, vacillating 
character. He accepted the existence of ‘substance’ — i.e. reality independent of 
psychical experience, ‘things-in-themselves’ according to the most usual ter- 
minology — but he considered them to be knowable only in a vague sense. 
For Locke, material substances were to some extent reliable, but spiritual sub- 
stance seemed to him doubtful and arguable, and the very question of it was 
absolutely unsolvable. The qualities of things which are inherent in themselves, 
independent of human sensation, Locke called primary qualities; he took them 
to be extension (form, size, and position in space), movement, and impenetrab- 
ility (solidity, mass). He called other qualities secondary and tertiary, and he 
thought of them as being entirely subjective, i.e. reducible to feelings caused 
by the action of things on the nervous system. 

While Locke can still be considered a materialist without particular misuse 
of the term, it is much more difficult to apply that designation to David Hume, 
a later representative of English sensualism (1711-76). With Hume, the materi- 
alist substitution was well and truly blurred. All qualities of ‘things’ turned out 
to be subjective, and the very existence of things was the subject of faith — faith 
that was necessary and useful in practical life but had nothing in common with 
philosophical knowledge. 

Like Locke, but more profoundly and more fully, Hume analysed individual 
psychical experience, which is what he thought experience in general boils 
down to. For Hume, everything that people are accustomed to consider reliably 
real and undoubted — the external world, space, and time — were only associ- 
ations of subjective sensations and psychical images (such as various ‘things’) 
or associations of the subjective interconnectedness of those ‘things’ (such as 
space and time). Two points in Hume’s investigation are interesting for our task: 
his critique of the human fT and his explanation of causation. 

In his Treatise of Human Nature, Hume ironically refuted all philosophers 
who propose that human individuals are continually conscious of their T, as a 
special, continuous reality that is identical with themselves. He asserted that 
nothing like this can be found in experience. ‘In regard to myself’, he says, ‘each 
time I deeply penetrate into my so-called “I’, I find some separate psychical 
images or sensations of cold, heat, light, darkness, love, hatred, happiness, 
suffering, etc. But I am never able to detect my “P” apart from some feeling, 
and nothing that I observe in this way is anything other than a feeling’. Nor 
can one speak of the continuity of this T. At times, in deep sleep for example, 
any T completely disappears. Hume scoffed at metaphysicians who perceived 
a ‘simple and continuous “I”’ in themselves. ‘I am personally certain’, he said, 
‘that there is nothing like this in me. Excluding a few metaphysicians, one 
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can confidently assert regarding all other people that each of them is only a 
bundle or combination of various perceptions following one after another with 
incomprehensible speed, constantly changing and continuously moving’. 

We know that for individualists the personal T, the owner of their exper- 
iences, is the centre of their thoughts, interests, and activities. The question 
arises: since Hume himself was an individualistic thinker and since he recog- 
nised only psychical, i.e. individual, experience, how could he dissolve and 
destroy this sacred 1T, by admitting that it is a philosophical illusion and repla- 
cing it with a bundle of perceptions? 

This question is more easily answered if we analyse it in conjunction with 
another apparently just as mysterious question that arises out of Hume’s anal- 
ysis of causation. 

Hume reduced the causal relationship to the habitual succession of percep- 
tions. If perception A is followed many times by perception B in a person’s exper- 
ience, then a habitual associative connection is created between them that is so 
strong that, going forward, when one meets A one involuntarily expects B. This 
habit is expressed by calling A the cause, and B the consequence. Hume asserts 
that there is no kind of objective necessity in this correlation. It is merely habit 
and nothing more, and there is no absolute guarantee that in the future the pat- 
tern will not be violated. In practice, however, this happens so rarely and the 
relationship expected because of habit is sufficiently probable that it is quite 
adequate for everyday experience. Moreover, the conception that A necessarily 
entails B can in no way be proven and is no more than an illusion. 

We have seen that, along with the individualism of exchange society, the 
idea of causal necessity, which originally expressed the power of social rela- 
tionships over people, also developed and gained supremacy. But here we have 
a philosopher-individualist — an ideologue, in any event, of exchange society — 
who apparently forcefully resists this idea and undermines its cognitive cred- 
ibility. How can such a paradox be explained? 

David Hume was a leading and in many ways an extreme representative of 
the English bourgeoisie of his day. In his youth he attended a school dealing 
with commerce; as an adult he had a close relationship with the great eco- 
nomist Adam Smith — the living incarnation of the spirit of eighteenth-century 
industrial capital. Hume sensed the social atmosphere of developing capitalism 
more deeply and strongly than others, and this was distinctively reflected in his 
views. He was very familiar with how people were governed by harsh economic 
necessity. Hume was a youth when the great financial crisis associated with the 
speculation of his countryman, John Law, exploded in France. Before the indus- 
trial crises of the nineteenth century, this was the most vivid example of the 
instability of the economic fate of people living in bourgeois society — of their 
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dependence on elemental forces of the market that were incomprehensible 
and inaccessible to their knowledge. The impossibility of confident prediction is 
the lesson taught by catastrophes like this, which led to the ruin of many thou- 
sands of commodity producers. And the constant randomness of competition — 
raising some up and bringing others down — continues over time to corrobo- 
rate that lesson. Anyone whose consciousness is especially struck by this side 
of capitalist life — who especially dwells on it — will inevitably be instilled with 
a tendency toward scepticism. So it was with Hume. 

Causation is the permanent interconnectedness of phenomena which allows 
people to predict facts. Consequently, when society unconsciously creates for 
itself an idea of causation based on the pattern of economic necessity, it natu- 
rally cannot retain in its model of the causal relationship the element of unex- 
pectedness that is characteristic of the fate — the conjuncture — of the market. 
But the individual creative work of a philosopher can turn out to be more one- 
sided and can more directly transfer what is oppressive in economic life to the 
general regularity of phenomena. The element of unreliability and unexpect- 
edness enters the idea of causation, and therefore causation itself ceases to be 
causation. This is what happened with Hume, leading him to a sceptical con- 
clusion. 

In the usual model of causation, necessity — hidden behind occurrences — 
steadily and logically unwinds the chain of cause and effect. If at the first, 
second, third, and every other time, event A gives rise to event B, then every 
time A is repeated it entails B. For the sceptic, necessity — or, more accurately, 
the succession of events — retains the same irresistible, elementally fateful 
character, but loses the character of strict regularity. It no longer gives a certain 
confidence in the future that permits one to be prepared in advance. If A is 
followed several times by B, then ‘by habit’ one can expect that later on the 
same thing will happen, but there is no guarantee that one might not perhaps 
have to ‘break oneself of the habit’ of this habitual relationship. In other words, 
there can be no reliable reckoning of the future. All such calculations are more 
or less like market speculation, where regardless of any experience and skill 
there remains the possibility of unexpected disaster. 

Naturally, in these circumstances one’s own individual T has nothing to 
be proud of. It is a mere plaything of events. Sceptics are not inclined to 
ascribe attributes to it such as simplicity, continuity, or identity that would 
elevate this T above the fickle flow of events. Sceptics break the T down into 
perceptions in exactly the same way that they treat the flow of all events. 
This also explains another apparent paradox of Hume’s views. There is no 
betrayal of individualism in them. This is evident because he recognised the 
existence of only psychical, i.e. individual, experience. And, in that experience, 
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he recognised only the subjective connection of associations of sensations and 
psychical images — i.e. yet again a connection that is unique to the psychical 
individual. Materialists, after all, also break the individual person down into 
atoms, for example, and we know that this resulted from the application of a 
model that arose from individualism itself. 

In any event, Hume's scepticism did not satisfy ordinary bourgeois con- 
sciousness; he did not generate any broad ideological movement or any signifi- 
cant school. It is more that he pushed bourgeois-philosophical thought forward 
than that he led it. Kant, himself, for example, admitted that Hume had a huge 
stimulating effect on him. In essence, Hume’s ideas were related to material- 
ism not so much in the immediate content of materialism, as in the results his 
ideas had in the ideological struggle of that era. Hume’s criticism succeeded in 
destroying many remnants of the feudal-religious understanding of the world; 
scepticism went hand in hand with materialism against obsolete blind faith. 

While examining the English materialists and sensualists, we have continu- 
ally implied that they were representatives of bourgeois relations and the bour- 
geois worldview. No one has disputed this with regard to Hume, nor with 
regard to Locke — considering his liberal economic and political views (he 
was an adherent of free trade and a constitutionalist). But our literature has 
expressed a different opinion in relation to Hobbes, Bacon, and certain other 
English materialists of the seventeenth century. To be precise, there has been 
an attempt to exhibit them as ideologues of the English feudal aristocracy. 
Plekhanov has pointed out that in the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
tury, materialism was widely popular among the English aristocracy, and he 
proposed to explain this fact with the following theory. In the English struggle 
for emancipation and revolution, the bourgeoisie marched under the religious 
banner of Puritanism, thereby developing an extreme form of external piety. 
Aristocrats, embittered against this piety by the defeat they suffered, fell into 
an anti-religious mood which led them to materialism. Materialism was simply 
a ‘reaction’ against the sanctimoniousness of the bourgeoisie. 

This construction is absolutely mistaken. No social class can accept ideas 
that contradict its interests and means of thinking merely out of simple enmity 
toward another class. Moreover, it was inevitable that the feudal aristocracy, 
whose entire strength lay in authority and dominion, would incline toward 
religious forms of consciousness, and, since materialism undermines faith and 
piety, it would be directly disadvantageous. Actually, the feudal elements of 
English society marched under the banner of Catholicism or ‘Papism’, and it 
goes without saying that the religiosity of the Papists, manifesting the class 
enmity of the feudal nobility toward the bourgeoisie, stood in stark contradic- 
tion to Puritanism. At every opportunity, religious persecution from both sides 
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led to the most extreme cruelty. The bourgeoisie were so used to looking on 
papists as their eternal enemies that even down to the present day the consti- 
tutional monarch of England is required to take an anti-Catholic oath. 

However, there remain facts that require explanation. Bacon was a lord 
and a supporter of absolute monarchy. Hobbes was a courtier and his main 
work, Leviathan, which presented a system of political philosophy, promoted 
the doctrine of unlimited state power. In the court of Charles 11, the study 
of natural science was an indication of good breeding. Lords, bishops, and 
high magistrates set up laboratories. Lack of faith was not persecuted, and 
materialism flourished, albeit, for the most part, in a peculiar combination with 
Deism.9 

It must first of all be pointed out that unlimited monarchy with an autocratic 
bureaucracy — the ideal of Hobbes and Bacon — was not a feudal institution in 
the least. Just the opposite, it was historically formed in the struggle against 
feudalism, and it expressed the needs of exchange society precisely as they 
existed in the stage of commercial capitalism. Feudal subdivision — with its 
extreme diversity and instability of legal relations, the impossibility of a uni- 
fied monetary system, the countless seigniorial requisitions (time and again 
becoming outright theft), its never-ending wars, the absence of any adequate 
means of communication, and so on — was a huge obstacle to the development 
of the exchange of goods. Absolute monarchy eliminated that obstacle and was 
a welcome escape from feudal civil strife and confusion. This is why the petty 
bourgeoisie of the towns and the commercial capitalists supported it, and why, 
in turn, absolute monarchs, through their bureaucracy, patronised both com- 
merce in general, and capital in particular. This was the first stage of bourgeois 
monarchy. 

Hobbes’s doctrine regarding unlimited power was therefore not feudal-aris- 
tocratic at all, but was bourgeois. Only it was not bourgeois in general, but cor- 
responded to a particular point in the development of the bourgeoisie, exhibit- 
ing the tendency of any class to change with each stage of its life, depending on 
its historical context. Hobbes grounded his doctrine on individualism or per- 
sonal egoism and not at all on the sanctity of authority. For him, the egoism of 
the ruler was the necessary means of restraining the egoism of the rest — other- 
wise, in Hobbes’s opinion, people would not be able to live with one another. He 
was an ideologist of the bureaucracy that supported politically the interests of 


9 The model ofDeism is as follows. An all-powerful first cause created the material world, along 
with its natural laws. The world then lived on, entirely subordinate to these laws, without the 
interference of supernatural, nonmaterial forces. Bacon and Hobbes also adopted just such a 
model, despite its ambiguous or derisory reverence for official religion. 
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commercial capital. Hobbes’s absolutist doctrine was not progressive for Eng- 
land — which had already crossed over into industrial capitalism and which 
required a constitutional bourgeois monarchy — but it suited the spirit of the 
times on the continent, and especially in France, where Hobbes lived when he 
wrote Leviathan. 

That part of the aristocracy which was attracted to materialism at the time 
was in reality made up of either the highest bureaucracy or the powerful 
agrarian bourgeoisie. As Engels has shown, the majority of these aristocrats 
had quite a different origin from the old feudal lords who exterminated one 
another in the Wars of the Roses. The habits and desires of the new aristocrats 
‘were considerably more bourgeois than feudal: they knew the value of money 
well and quickly raised their rents, having ejected hundreds of small tenants 
and having replaced them with sheep’!° The interests of these wool merchants 
were very closely connected with the interests of the newly emerging textile 
manufacturers, and their materialism was just as typically bourgeois as any 
other. 

Materialism in France blossomed in the eighteenth century and was the pre- 
decessor of the Great French Revolution. The bourgeoisie, both commercial 
and industrial, had become consolidated under the protection of the feudal- 
police state, whose patronage up until that time had been useful to it. But 
although it was seizing the leadership of the economic life of the country ever 
more fully, it had no political power and was unable to control the general di- 
rection of events. Moreover, the Old Regime was less and less able to cope with 
the growing economic needs of the country and became an obstacle to further 
development. The state brought the peasantry to ruin by excessive taxation, 
and, no longer supported by the bourgeoisie, it depended more and more on 
the remnants of the feudal class — the nobility and the clergy — all of whom 
defended their rights to the detriment of society as a whole. The bourgeoisie 
found it necessary to organise itself and to organise the people in a struggle 
against the old order. It united its forces under the banner of ‘enlightened ideas, 
which essentially consisted in the slogans of individualism. They took freedom 
of the individual in economic, political, and intellectual activity as the goal of 
their struggle. In the realm of philosophy, materialism and doctrines related to 
it were symbols of ideological liberation from the prejudices and superstitions 
of the past, and it was therefore a powerful weapon of propaganda against the 
power of the clergy, the sanctity of the monarchical principle, and the invio- 
lability of feudal privileges handed down from the past. 


10 The reference is to Engels’s introduction to Socialism: Utopian and Scientific [Trans.]. 
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French materialism was put together under the powerful influence of Eng- 
lish materialism, from which it borrowed its basic models and methods. It was 
a broad movement with many variations, from hylozoism to pure mechanistic 
atomism to sensualism and even to scepticism. Therefore, we will not stop to 
sort out the separate representatives of this movement but will only note its 
general historical characteristics. 

The first and most important of these characteristics was its systematising 
character. This proceeded naturally from the social role which materialism had 
to play in France — from its educating and propagandising function. It was 
necessary to unite social forces under a new worldview. Since it was impossible 
to create a political organisation strong enough to struggle decisively against 
the feudal classes and the state machinery that supported them, it was neces- 
sary to create a huge, ideological organisation of the opposition and so to under- 
mine the old worldview radically and completely. This meant that it was neces- 
sary to have a system — a complete and coherent worldview — which would be 
able to oppose on all fronts an authoritarian tradition that had been elaborated 
over centuries. 

This systematising tendency was most fully expressed and embodied in two 
works — the Great Encyclopaedia and The System of Nature. The first of these 
was especially important. It was the collective work of a large group of leading 
thinkers of the era — with Denis Diderot and Jean-Baptiste d’ Alembert, the 
editors of the work, at their head. It was in dictionary form, and it was named 
The Encyclopaedia or Explanatory Dictionary of Sciences, Arts, and Industrial 
Knowledge. It was made up of 35 large volumes, and it was published over the 
course of about thirty years (from 1752 to 1772, for the 28-volume encyclopaedia 
proper, to which seven more volumes of supplements and an index were added 
by 1780). The Encyclopaedia was a codex of bourgeois culture; it gave answers 
to all vital questions of the era — answers that were united around a profound 
commitment to individual liberty. 

The editors and main collaborators were materialists, and the spirit of the 
scientific and philosophical essays of the Encyclopaedia corresponded to this. 
However, not only did the pressure of external conditions, and of the capital- 
ist publisher, inevitably soften — so to say, ‘censor’ — its content, but also its 
construction in the form of a dictionary made it altogether insufficient and 
inadequate for providing a holistic account of a philosophical system proper. 
In this regard, the Encyclopaedia was supplemented by The System of Nature — a 
work that was also partly collective — which appeared illegally and under a false 
name in 1770. Baron d’ Holbach was the main author, but Denis Diderot, Baron 
von Grimm, the mathematician Joseph-Louis Lagrange, and probably several 
others also participated. It provided a positive systematisation of materialism 
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and a merciless critique of the religious point of view, and it drew import- 
ant socio-political conclusions regarding popular sovereignty and the people’s 
right to revolution. 

The colossal success of the Encyclopaedia and The System of Nature, even 
outside France, clearly shows how necessary these works were for their era, 
and what a huge objective organising role they played. The Encyclopaedia was 
the Bible of the bourgeois-liberating movement. 

The second distinctive feature of French materialism was the revolutionary 
resoluteness of its anti-religious stance. Of course, the worldview of material- 
ism was anti-religious in its very essence, but the earlier materialists in most 
cases tried to soften this aspect of their views by some kind of compromise. 
Since neither the Milesian school nor Democritus, apparently, come into con- 
flict with the religious fanaticism of their times, we must therefore suppose that 
they circumscribed their doctrines with prudent reservations. Epicurus accept- 
ed the existence of gods, although he also asserted that they live in interstices 
in the world and were not interested in human affairs. He advised treating the 
gods as sacred only because of their perfection — obviously a cover for atheism. 
Lucretius, it is true, was especially critical of religious faith because of the fear, 
violence, and discord that it produces. But he did so under the cover of the same 
Epicurean ruse, and he even dedicated his poem to the goddess Venus. Some 
English materialists openly espoused Deism, and some, like Hobbes, hypocrit- 
ically hid behind devotion to official religion, no matter what it was. A French 
materialist of the seventeenth century, Pierre Gassendi, managed to remain an 
orthodox Catholic priest while popularising Epicurus and making the public far 
more knowledgeable about his doctrine. Materialist-enlighteners of the eight- 
eenth century behaved differently. 

Julien de La Mettrie (1709-51), the oldest of them, expressed himself rather 
cautiously in his Natural History of the Soul, but in Man — A Machine, he defi- 
antly derived atheistic conclusions from materialism. Diderot, D’ Alembert, 
and Holbach were open proponents of atheism. And one cannot say that this 
was due to any particular radicalism in their philosophical point of view. There 
are sceptical nuances in their doctrines that under other conditions could have 
led the way to faith. Thus, The System of Nature held that the essence of matter is 
unknown and is not even knowable. All that is known are sensations generated 
by matter — the results of its actions on the organs of feeling. In itself, however, 
matter remains outside of cognition. Obviously, having situated matter in the 
realm of ‘things-in-themselves’ which it is impossible to know with any reliab- 
ility, it is considerably easier to find a place for some kind of religiously tinged 
abstraction here than in strict atomism. This is what Immanuel Kant did under 
similar circumstances. For him, the unknowable ‘things-in-themselves’ turned 
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out to be an arena hospitable to faith, and, by means of practical reason, he 
brought the notion of God, the immortality of the soul, and free will into that 
arena. Once something can be accepted as being fundamentally inaccessible 
to experience, it can be accepted as something that is accessible only to faith, 
and then it becomes a matter of faith to define that something more precisely. 
However, The System of Nature and the majority of French materialists of that 
time decisively repudiated any religious interpretation of this point, thereby 
alienating themselves from the major thinkers associated with Deism — the 
more moderate people of intellect (like Voltaire) and the people of feeling (like 
Rousseau). 

What caused the atheistic vehemence and intransigence of the French ma- 
terialists? Their historical circumstances, of course. A bitter struggle was going 
on against the priesthood, the main support of the old regime. In the atmo- 
sphere of this struggle, the inclination for any compromises with religious faith 
disappeared. 

The third feature of materialism of the eighteenth century — something 

characteristic, by the way, of the entire French Enlightenment of the time and, 
in part, even of its English teachers who had come before — was a distinctive 
understanding of the laws of social life. This understanding consisted in the 
idea that the social order must conform to the laws of human nature and 
that, as a result of this, a definite natural order of human life in society was 
possible. Members of the Enlightenment conceived of this in the form of a 
free, individualistic organisation which would not limit human individuals in 
their economic or intellectual activity or in their political self-determination. 
This organisation took the form of a liberal state which would not interfere in 
private life except for the necessary protection of life, freedom, and property of 
the citizens and in which their interests would be precisely reflected in political 
terms by means of representative government. In a word, ‘the natural order’ 
was none other than the same bourgeois-individualistic system toward which 
the liberation movement of that era was striving. It was supposed that this 
new social order would inevitably bring happiness to people and prosperity 
to society and put an end to poverty once and for all. Each person would 
consciously strive for individual betterment, and the betterment of all would 
result. 

The reality of the era did not correspond to their ideal, and they explained 
this by ignorance and delusion. The vast majority of people, they felt, do not 
have an accurate conception of the laws of human nature. Proceeding from 
false ideas, they form their mutual relations erroneously, they bring in a large 
amount of unnecessary constraints that fetter life, and they expend their forces 
fruitlessly. The way out of such a situation consists in the knowledge of truth 
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and the dissemination of correct ideas which would put society on the path to 
natural order, on the path to happiness and prosperity. 

These views contain a dual distortion of reality. First, human nature is 
conceived of as something absolute, unchanging, and not dependent on the 
social order, but just the opposite — as capable of entirely determining the 
social order by itself. In reality, human nature is determined by the social 
order, and, being dependent on it, is historically variable. Human nature was 
not the same for primeval people (who were unconscious communists, not 
knowing any governing power or inequality) as it was for members of a feudal 
commune (who were subject to the authority of priests and lords) or as it 
was for petty commodity producers (who were members of exchange society). 
Human nature is a socially developing nature. Second, the role of ideas in life 
was incorrectly understood. It was assumed that knowledge of truth can, in 
itself, become a force that transforms society. In reality, although ideas serve 
as organising forms of social being, they do not come from outside but are 
born within social being and as a product of social being. Ideas can therefore 
form and organise social transformations that have already begun, but they 
cannot, by themselves, cause them. So, the idea of a natural order, in the form in 
which the Enlightenment popularised it, indeed served to organise bourgeois 
individualism, but it was above all an expression of individualistic relationships 
that had already developed in certain classes in society. 

On the basis of what has already been said, we in effect know why both 
human nature and the force of ideas were conceived in such a fetishistic and 
distorted way. Individualists are not conscious of their interconnectedness with 
the collective that they are factually a part of; they cannot comprehend either 
their own social nature or the social nature of ideas. Finding individualistic 
desires and needs in themselves and in others, they consider them to be qual- 
ities of a human being in general, of the individual in itself. Observing the real 
organising power of ideas — the expression of the social-labour and class life 
that is concentrated in them — they ascribe this power to truth in itself. What 
we see here is the same old fetishism of the absolute. 

The further flourishing of materialism occurred, though less broadly and 
deeply, in the nineteenth century. Materialism flourished in Germany in the 
1850s and 1860s, and with us in Russia, it brilliantly reverberated beginning at 
the end of the 1850s and ending in the 1870s, especially in the so-called ‘nihil- 
istic’ movement. In this era, materialism — developing with unprecedented 
force and quickness — appeared as a philosophy of natural science. 

The technology of machine production found its scientific expression in the 
huge successes of mechanics, physics, and chemistry. Progress in the develop- 
ment of the tools of labour was accompanied by progress in the methods of 
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supporting, preserving, and renewing labour power, as embodied in the human 
organism. This side of technology was expressed in successes in physiology and 
pathology. The utilisation of elements of animate nature in production also 
progressed — improvement in cattle breeding, agriculture, the acclimatisation 
of animals and plants, etc. This provided the foundation for rapid develop- 
ments in all fields of biology. These victories over nature deeply impressed the 
public and captured their attention. Nature — as the world of resistances, as 
the kingdom of matter — appeared foremost in the thought of those people 
who were ever more closely and fully connected with the new technology, 
those who were predominantly in charge of it. This was the position of the 
bourgeois intelligentsia — engineers, doctors, scholarly specialists, etc. These 
social groups were strongly attracted toward materialism. Professing materi- 
alist philosophy was usually associated with the popularisation of natural sci- 
ence. 

The physiologist Pierre-Jean Cabanis (1757-1808) can be considered as the 
intermediary link between the materialists of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. He applied the materialist substitution to what he declared to be 
the psychology of ‘discharges of the brain. He had a huge influence on later 
German representatives of materialism" and especially on the physiologist Carl 
Christoph Fogt. 

Another scientist, Jacob Moleschott, at the same time as Fogt and following 
the same trend, also worked on the physiology of the brain. Ludwig Biichner 
undertook the systematisation of materialism, and his principal work, Matter 
and Force, had tremendous success and influence, not only in Germany, but 
probably even more so in Russia. These thinkers’ ideas were not distinguished 
either by particular sophistication or strict consistency. One can find in them 
many deviations both toward sensualism and even more toward scepticism. 
Thus, Moleschott, in his Circle of Life, asserts that things do not exist other- 
wise than in their relations with other things, specifically to the sensations 
of the observer. This is relativism, which is inconsistent with strict atomism, 
for example, for which material atoms exist first and foremost as things-in- 
themselves. With Buchner one encounters suggestions that cognition cannot 
penetrate to the essence of things, etc. Nevertheless, the general tone of their 
works was not like this; it was full of energy, self-confidence, and scorn for old 
authorities. 


11 At the same time, Cabanis himself was not a strict and consistent materialist. He was a 
proponent of vitalism, that is, the belief in a special power that governed life processes. In 
general, he tended toward pantheism. 
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In Russia, ‘nihilism’ produced such prominent popularisers as Nikolai Cher- 
nyshevsky and Dmitrii Pisarev. Many Russian scientists adhered to materialism, 
although only Sechenov, Timiriazev, and Stoletov!* are worth remembering. 
But materialism did not remain forever a philosophy of natural science, and 
it also did not remain the typical worldview of the most progressive part of the 
bourgeoisie. 


The new materialism was not a simple continuation of ancient materialism. 
Naturally it was composed under the influence of ancient materialism — but 
in different historical circumstances and subordinate to different social needs. 
Reflecting technological progress, the many and diverse victories over nature, 
and the never-ending discoveries and inventions of modern times, materialism 
attained a predominantly methodological character. It took its general point of 
view and its basic models from its ancient teachers and strove to apply all this 
to the tasks of further investigation. 

Bacon was an ideal model in this regard. He understood the goal of 
knowledge in completely materialist terms — as the winning of power over 
nature — and from this he drew the conclusion that real knowledge must come 
entirely from real experience. He considered induction to be the only ratio- 
nal method for the study of nature — to ascend from the observation of 
separate facts to ever-broader generalisations. The significance of precise 
experiment was not clear to him, and this aspect of the new scientific 
method was developed by his contemporary Galileo. Nonetheless, Bacon 
provided a basically accurate description of that higher level of induction 
which we call the abstract-analytical method. The essence of this method is 
to establish the tendencies that underlie the study of facts in relation to their 
conditions; the formulation of the basic trend of a series of occurrences pres- 
ents the abstract law that governs them. In order to establish this, it is neces- 
sary to simplify phenomena and to remove incidental, complicating tenden- 
cies from them along with those particular conditions on which they depend. 
In a precise experiment this is achieved by real, technological simplification 
of the investigative processes; where the experimental method cannot be 
applied, it is replaced by the intellectual abstraction of complicating ele- 
ments, based on observation of those conditions in which they are apparent 
to a greater degree and those in which they are apparent to a lesser degree. 


12 Ivan Mikhailovich Sechenov (1829-1905), ‘father of Russian physiology; Kliment Arkadi- 
evich Timiriazev (1843-1920), botanist and physiologist; Alexander Grigorievich Stoletov 
(1839-96), physicist and pioneer in electrical engineering [Trans. ]. 
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Bacon outlined precisely this approach to analysis in several Scholastic ac- 
counts as a way of finding ‘formal causes’. 

Bacon outlined a broad programme of inductive investigation into the most 
varied realms of experience, and, by the way, considered it both possible and 
necessary to apply the same methods to the knowledge of people and society. 

Regarding Bacon’s understanding of matter, it appeared to him in its con- 
cretely sensuous form, not lifelessly inert but full of inner activity — an under- 
standing close to ancient hylozoism. 

In many ways, the materialism of Hobbes is distinguished by its contrary 
one-sidedness. His entire methodology boiled down to mathematics — to geo- 
metrical construction and to computation. In this Hobbes expressed the spirit 
of that era when a new technology based on precise measurement and numer- 
ical computation was being born. The conditions of commercial ocean voyages, 
on the one hand, and the conditions of manufacturing, on the other, demanded 
precise instruments and rigorous but versatile techniques of calculation. The 
efforts of the best minds were focused in this direction, and Hobbes reflected 
this mood that pushed forward quite a number of scholarly mathematicians, 
physicists, and astronomers and gave birth to a series of revolutions in sci- 
ence. Striving for precision also provided the foundation for the very method 
of higher mathematics — the decomposition of magnitudes into infinitely small 
elements — first applied by Newton and Leibniz. 

Hobbes’s materialist substitution had an abstractly geometrical character; 
for him, bodies in themselves possessed only extension, form, and movement. 
Their other sensuous qualities were only feelings aroused in us by the move- 
ment of their particles. And these very feelings were also reducible to the move- 
ment of particles of our bodies. Hobbes’s worldview was so geometrical that 
his bodies or particles — unlike the atoms of Democritus — did not even possess 
mass. For Hobbes, hardness, impenetrability, and weight were the only sensa- 
tions. 

Hobbes was a political writer, a defender of absolute monarchy with a sub- 
servient state religion — a point of view that corresponded to the demands 
of commercial capitalism in the early stages of its development. In essence, 
this philosophy was anti-religious, and it facilitated the development of athe- 
ism. 

Locke’s sensualism was associated with the development of the psycholog- 
ical method. For Locke, individual psychical experience was the only given. 
However, he supplemented it with a vaguely materialist substitution in the 
form of vaguely knowable ‘substances’. He took the intrinsic or primary quali- 
ties of substances to be spatial form, movement, and mass. The inclusion of 
mass was the result of the great progress that had been made in physics, and 
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specifically the systematisation of mechanics by Newton. Locke reduced all 
other qualities of substances to sensations. 

In his energetic struggle against the doctrine of innate ideas, Locke devel- 
oped the point of view that the psyche originates as a ‘tabula rasa’ — like a clean 
sheet of paper on which nothing is yet written. The entire content of the psyche 
is acquired through external sensations and consists of, on the one hand, per- 
ceptions, and on the other, meditations that relate to those perceptions, i.e. 
reflections upon them, thinking about them, the processing of them. Elemen- 
tary sensations and psychical images are grouped according to resemblance — 
first ideas of definite ‘qualities’ are formed, then stable combinations of ‘qualit- 
ies’ give rise to ideas of ‘substances’, and so on. All such combinations, of various 
levels of complexity, are expressed by means of verbal signs and are registered 
in the consciousness in the form of ideas. Words are processed by logical opera- 
tions, so that in order to think accurately it is necessary continually to study the 
changeable meaning of words. The study of reason must begin with the analysis 
of speech. 

Hume, a more extreme sensualist who verged on scepticism, undertook a 
fuller and deeper investigation of psychical experience. Hume was ‘agnostic’ 
with regard to substances in general and matter in particular — ie. he did 
not believe it was possible to know the qualities of substances as things-in- 
themselves. He took the existence of substances as a matter of faith, legiti- 
mate because it is a practical necessity. Hume’s sceptical tendency was clearly 
expressed in the way he broke the individual T down into a bundle of feelings 
and reduced the causal relationship to the habitual association of the consis- 
tent succession of facts. More keenly than other thinkers, Hume reflected in 
his philosophy the fundamental instability of the bourgeois world, the inher- 
ent unpredictability of its social phenomena, and the subjection of the people 
in it to the caprices of economic fate. This explains both his understanding of 
causality and his criticism of the metaphysical conception of the human T. 

The flourishing of English materialism in the seventeenth century was con- 
tinued in the flourishing of French materialism of the eighteenth century where 
it was inextricably associated with the pre-revolutionary movement of the 
Enlightenment. This materialism was not notably original in its methods, but it 
was propagated to an unprecedented breadth. The most characteristic feature 
of French materialism was its systematising character that proceeded from the 
need for a solid and coherent ideological organisation of progressive forces and 
was incarnated in the Great Encyclopaedia and The System of Nature. Vehement 
anti-religiosity was another of its typical features, the result of an intensify- 
ing struggle against the clergy and old authorities. The social worldview of 
Enlightenment materialism was characterised by the idea of ‘natural order’, 
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understood as a free individualistic system, and by the faith that it could be 
realised through the dissemination of ideas. The first of these ideas was based 
on an abstractly fetishistic conception of human nature as absolute and inde- 
pendent of the social system; the second was based on the same fetishism in 
its conception of the role and power of ideas in life. 

The last flourishing of materialism took place in the 1850s and 1860s in Ger- 
many and also in countries under its cultural influence. The basis of this ideo- 
logical movement was the many successes of natural science, which, in turn, 
were based on rapid and multifaceted technological progress. Philosophically, 
it was far inferior to the French Enlightenment in both depth and originality. It 
was an ideological trend mainly among those members of the bourgeois intel- 
ligentsia who were most closely connected with progress in technology and the 
natural sciences. 


CHAPTER 4 


Empiriocriticism 


The development of the materialist substitution in ancient and modern philo- 
sophy went through three completely analogous stages. In the beginning it had 
a living, concrete character, such as with the Milesian school and with Bacon. 
Then it was transformed into an inert, abstract form, as in ancient atomism and 
Hobbes’s geometrism. Finally, it became vague and diffuse, as in Protagoras and 
Locke. In ancient philosophy, materialism could not advance further than this 
stage; in modern philosophy, that line of thought led to still another — a fourth — 
phase, in which substitution was represented as being completely eliminated 
but in fact continued to exist in a hidden form. This phase is modern empiri- 
cism. 

We have seen that questions of method came to the forefront in the mate- 
rialism of recent centuries, but these questions, in turn, were inseparably con- 
nected with the nature of substitution. Substitution was the basic method that 
logically determined the others — in effect, summing them up and unifying 
them. We know, for example, the extent to which the abstractly geometrical 
substitution of Hobbes was combined with his understanding of the meth- 
ods of cognition. In general, if thinkers wish to see ‘materiality’ in phenomena, 
then this means that they want to study those phenomena by methods that are 
appropriate to ‘matter’ — i.e. external nature — mastered by human labour. In 
other words, they want to gain knowledge with the aid of positive scientific 
methods based on labour techniques, even though they, themselves, do not 
understand this relationship. 

Modern empiricism intensifies the development of this tendency — the sci- 
entific, positive method of cognition — but strives to free it from the materialist 
substitution, which it considers a misrepresentation of experience. The point 
of view of modern empiricism is this: there is no material for cognition other 
than the data of experience, and the closer cognition holds to those data and 
the more exactly it describes the interconnectedness that exists among those 
data, the more completely it achieves its goal. 

Thus, the concept of ‘experience’ is central here. But it is significantly differ- 
ent from what we found among the sensualists. For the contemporary empir- 
icist, experience definitely does not boil down to individual sensations and 
psychical images; modern empiricism decisively rejects such a subjective, pure- 
ly individualistic understanding as being a distortion of actual experience as 
it is ‘immediately given’ to the cognising subject. What exactly should we 
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understand by ‘immediately given’? Both things and sensations — both of them 
together — form the system of experience; both of them are equally the material 
for cognition. 

Let us take as typical the characterisation of experience that Richard Aven- 
arius, the greatest systematiser of contemporary empiricism, takes as a starting 
point. 

Before you philosophise, asserts Avenarius, you already have the material 
upon which you philosophise — a collection of primary data on which you 
operate. You find yourself in a specific environment that consists of various 
items including both other people and things. You find that in addition to your 
own sensations, strivings, feelings, and utterances, there are also other people 
who make utterances of their own, and you understand these utterances as 
they relate to the various parts of that same environment. For example, when 
another person says ‘the sun came up’, you understand this to mean that one 
part of the environment — the ‘sun’ — appears in a specific connection with 
other parts — the part it moves across and the various objects that it illuminates. 
This means that the environment you are in is shared with other people in 
common, otherwise their utterances would not have applied to it. According to 
Avenarius’s ‘first axiom of empiriocriticism’, the content of experience begins 
with this, and this is the primary conception that people have about the world. 

What is further made with this conception? In the process of elaborating 
more worldviews, it is transformed. To be specific, something is added to or 
subtracted from its content. A materialist conception of the world is created 
by adding the features of ‘materiality’ that pertain to the ‘environment, or 
the physical side of experience, to the entire psychical side of experience. 
Contrariwise, the view of the world as the totality of ‘conceptions’ was arrived 
at by intellectually removing the physical or material qualities from that same 
‘environment, etc. 

What then is the task of cognition with regard to the system of experience 
that confronts us? It is a task of orientation in it with the least possible labour 
and with the greatest possible completeness and precision. Such an orientation 
is necessary for the successful attainment of all practical goals. Cognition may 
be acknowledged as ‘true’ precisely to the extent that it provides a useful 
orientation in practice. This is what its practical nature consists in. And at 
the same time it is essential — if its application is to be successful — that it 
be as simple as possible and as ‘economical’ as possible, in the sense of the 
expenditure of energy in assimilating it. The ‘truer’ the orientation is, the easier 
it is to master it. This is what the economical nature of cognition consists in! 


1 In this expression, the word ‘economical’ is obviously used not in the sense of political 
economy, but in the sense of simple thrift. 
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in the expression of another leader of contemporary empiricism, the physiolo- 
gist and physicist, Ernst Mach. 

How does this cognitive orientation occur? By breaking down the system of 
experience into its constituent parts and explaining their mutual interrelated- 
ness. This is how everyday thinking operates; this is how scientific thinking 
operates. There is, in general, no difference between the two except that sci- 
entific thinking embraces experience that is more extensive and packages it 
into models that are more precise and are of greater practical use. Scientific 
thinking develops out of everyday thinking, on the one hand, by cleansing it of 
contradictions and ‘fabrications’ and, on the other hand, by systematising it. 

The ‘fabrications’ of everyday cognition include all kinds of misrepresenta- 
tions of experience, adding to it something that is not given in it. This includes 
the products of phantasy — forms of superstition, arbitrary hypotheses, and so 
on, for example — approximately the same as Bacon's ‘idols’. It is necessary reso- 
lutely to remove them, in order to make a critique of experience. It was from this 
critique of experience that Avenarius’s school of thought obtained its name — 
‘empirio-criticism’ (‘empirio’ = experience). 

Thus, cognition must take the world of experience as it is in reality, as it is 
given to people in their observations, and as it emerges from their critically 
verified utterances. Cognition must break experience down into its simplest 
parts, into ‘elements’, and determine the interconnectedness of these elements. 

The environment or ‘physical experience’ contains various bodies. If we 
begin to examine any of these bodies more closely, we will find that it is a com- 
plicated ‘complex’, i.e. the combining, the intertwinement, of certain properties. 
Consider, for example, a tree of one kind or another. It possesses a certain spa- 
tial form, more or less complex, with various colours, smells, and hardness in 
its various parts, at a specific temperature. When there is wind or a storm, the 
tree seems to be the source of sounds — rustling, clicking, etc. Each of these 
qualities can be broken down further but only to a certain limit at which our 
analysis stops. So the form of the tree can be broken into the minimal spa- 
tial elements that we are capable of distinguishing. We break its colour down 
into the simplest elements of green, brown, grey, and so on. Further, and in 
the same way, the elements that are hard, soft, warm, or cold, the elements 
of sound and tone, etc. follow. It is impossible to specify an absolute limit to 
analysis. Things that seem simple and indivisible on one level of cognition can 
appear complex on a higher level. For example, the development of the sci- 
ence of acoustics allows the use of resonators to decompose various ‘noises’ 
into simple, pure tones, and after the invention of microscopes spatial ele- 
ments are far different from how they were before. But at any given time there 
is a factual boundary beyond which the human capacity for discrimination 
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cannot go. It is at this boundary that the elements of experience lie. Every body 
presents a complex of such elements. 

Now let us analyse any part of psychical experience — any perception or 
psychical image, the perception of the same ‘tree’ just mentioned, let us say. 
A tree is a body, but to you or me the perception of it is a psychical fact. The 
perception breaks down into elementary sensations. What sensations appear 
here? Spatial form, colour, hardness and softness, warmth and cold, smell, etc. 
We see that they are the same elements that we found in the physical complex 
of ‘tree’. What appears as a sensory element in one case is called an elementary 
sensation in the other. Does this mean that the body and the perception of 
the body are the same thing? Not at all. The elements are the same, but their 
interconnectedness is different. 

We have arrived at another phase of investigation — at the question of 
how the elements in physical and psychical complexes are connected to one 
another. The difference is very easy to grasp if we take into account our own 
relationship to the complex being investigated. Let us suppose that you turn 
your back to the tree. What has become of your perception of the tree? It 
has disappeared. And the tree itself, the physical body? It, of course, did not 
disappear and remained in its previous place, as anyone can easily be con- 
vinced of, and as you, yourself, even if you do not turn around, can learn 
from the utterances of other people who continue to see it. By the same 
token, the psychical image of the tree, the psychical remains of perception 
that are preserved in the memory can appear and then disappear from con- 
sciousness, while the tree — the physical body — does not undergo any sort of 
change. 

What is the essence of the difference? The tree — as a body — changes only 
in the event that it is acted on by other physical complexes, i.e. in interconnec- 
tedness and correlation with them. It bends if a strong wind blows, it withers 
if there is no moisture in the air and soil, it falls if the axe of a woodcutter 
cuts through its trunk, it disappears into a pile of ashes if it is engulfed by fire, 
etc. The perception of the tree changes under other conditions, which lie in 
the nervous system of the observer. As soon as light reflected by the surface of 
the tree ceases to stimulate the retina — the terminal apparatus of the optic 
nerve — visual perception comes to a stop. If the optic nerve is cut through, it 
disappears forever. If the nervous system is poisoned with santonin, all visual 
perceptions will be transformed, taking on a yellow hue. When the nervous 
system is severely exhausted, psychical images can attain the vividness of hal- 
lucinations. Under the mild intoxication of narcotic toxins, psychical images 
can also become just as vivid as perceptions; under stronger intoxication, they 
disappear in deep sleep. 
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Thus, psychical complexes are characterised by their dependence on the 
status of the nervous system of the individual, while physical complexes lack such 
dependence. In the view of Mach, the complex of a ‘body’ and the complex of a 
‘perception’ or ‘psychical image’ of that body are identical except for the nature 
of their interconnectedness and correlations in experience. The exact same ele- 
ments of experience are taken as ‘sensations’ when they are dependent on the 
nervous system and are taken as having a physical nature when considered in 
their ‘independent’ or objective connection in their correlation with elements 
of their environment. In short, ‘physical’ and ‘psychical’ are nothing more than 
two forms of the interconnectedness of experience and not two forms of con- 
tent of experience. 

Here we see a fundamental divergence of the empiriocritics from the earlier 
sensualists. The sensualists accepted not two but only one form of interconnec- 
tedness of experience — psychical, to be precise — which, of course, they did not 
identify as being dependent on the nervous system but that they took simply 
as the interconnectedness of associations of sensations. For them, therefore, all 
elements of experience were only ‘sensations’, a term that is purely psycholog- 
ical. In the literature on the subject in Russia, certain supporters of material- 
ism — Plekhanov, Ortodoks,? Lenin — consistently attribute just this point of 
view to the empiriocritics, asserting that the words ‘elements of experience’ 
signify nothing other than sensations. This is a gross misunderstanding, which, 
to be truthful, has its causes, and we will explain them later. For Mach and the 
empiriocritics, of course, elements of experience possess a sensuous charac- 
ter, but they accept the sensuous world as genuine reality, and by no means 
as sensations and psychical images produced in us by the actions of ‘things- 
in-themselves’. A body is a sensuous body and nothing else, and therefore its 
elements are also sensuous; a tree in fact possesses green, brown, and grey col- 
ours, hardness, odour, etc., independently of whether we ‘sense’ them or not. 
It is only when the individual ‘senses’ all these things that those elements also 
become ‘sensations’ for that individual. 

Many people are confused by the very expression ‘experience’, which the 
great majority of philosophers before now understood in the individualistic 
meaning of the term. They considered that ‘experience’ lies entirely within the 
confines of private consciousness — that it boils down to psychical experiences, 
to subjective ‘psychical images’. But this is precisely what the empiriocritics 
deny. They say that experience includes both things and psychical images. 


2 The pseudonym of Liubov Axelrod (1868-1946), a Menshevik and close associate of Plekhanov 
[Trans.]. 
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Experience is everything that cognition has to do with, and cognition has 
things as its object even before it begins to distinguish psychical images from 
things. Another term habitually employed by the empiriocritics that confuses 
many people is ‘experiences’? when it is applied both to physical experience 
and to bodies. Our home-grown materialists think that ‘experiences’ means 
sensations, but in fact it does not mean that at all. Erlebnisse’, or ‘experiences; 
expresses exactly the same thing as Erfahrung’, or ‘experience’. Bodies are 
‘experiences’ in the sense that a person stands in a living relationship to them. 
For example, one knows them, relates to them in their ‘environment, etc., i.e. 
exactly in the sense that they enter into one’s own experience and no more. 
But since they enter simultaneously into the experience of other people, they 
are not at all merely their personal experiences. They are not sensations or 
psychical images but are genuine, real things. 

Such an understanding of experience can be called realistic; and if we take 
into account that this experience is not possessed by a separate person, then 
a more precise term would be impersonally realistic’. It represents the basic 
characteristic of empiriocriticism, and at the same time it approximately cor- 
responds to what has been, to this point, the most usual understanding of 
experience. Professional philosophers call it ‘naive realism’ and consider it to 
be un-philosophical. 

Only professional philosophers — and, moreover, only within the confines 
of their professional works — are capable of arguing that experience is noth- 
ing more than personal sensation, that the world is an individual’s psychical 
image, and so on. In practice, however, even the most extreme individualists 
accept things as things and not as psychical facts; they admit that they are 
precisely the way they sensuously apprehend them and not a mystery hidden 
somewhere ‘in themselves’ underneath the surface of phenomena. In real-life 
relationships with other people and nature, every philosopher takes exactly 
this position, since it is impossible to do otherwise. No matter how narrow 
the practical activity, it involves real resistances — the objective, not subject- 
ive interconnectedness and regularity of the surroundings. Quite a number of 


3 As explained in the introduction, English uses the same word, ‘experience’, to translate the 
Russian perezhivanie | Erlebnis in German], which can mean a single event in a person's life or 
a single event of consciousness, and the Russian opyt [Erfahrung in German], which refers to 
the totality of a person’s conscious past. In most cases in this book, the distinction is obvious 
from the context (mostly because the first usage is almost always in the plural and the second 
usage is always in the singular). In this paragraph, Bogdanov uses perezhivanie in the singular, 
but I have made it plural (despite the awkwardness) to clarify the distinction that Bogdanov 
is making [Trans. ]. 
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philosophical schools reduce all experience, in theory, to sensations and psych- 
ical images. This includes Kantians, most idealists, sensualists, a great number 
of materialists who are close to the sensualists, etc. They are all committed 
to a characteristic ‘double-entry bookkeeping’ — accepting ‘naïve realism’ as 
sensible and consistent in practice, while considering it wrong in theory. This 
is possible for them by virtue of that fetishism which attributes existence to 
truth independent of practice. But the contemporary empirical school strives 
to eliminate this duality, to bring philosophical thought back to the realism — 
the living experience — from which it has been torn. 

However, the point is not the simple restoration of primitive faith in the 
entire sensuous material of experience. One must admit that criticism is re- 
quired here. Much that our distant predecessors considered to be the most 
authentic and obvious reality, we call illusion, myth, fiction, etc. What seem 
to be ‘bodies’ in dreams and in hallucinations subsequently turn out to lack 
any physical qualities. However, does this mean that experience itself con- 
tains something that is false, a lie? Mach and the empiriocritics answer ‘no’: 
experience always is experience, and, as such, presents no delusion of any 
kind. The point is only in the interpretation, the understanding of the inter- 
connectedness of experience. What I see in a dream is also reality — but a 
psychical and not a physical reality. The point of criticism is to reveal what 
kind of interconnectedness of elements is involved, objective or subjective. 
Someone who takes forms in a dream to be physical complexes is deluded; 
someone who sees it simply as a dream is not. The same principle also applies 
to incidental or conventional illusions and to traditional religious beliefs. A 
mirage is a physical complex, but only of a purely optical character, like depic- 
tions obtained from mirrors and lenses. If someone takes a mirage as pure 
hallucination, as the result of a morbid condition of the brain, then that per- 
son is mistaken. But someone who consciously associated the elements of 
form and colour observed in a mirage with elements of hardness, flavour, etc., 
would also be mistaken. A woods goblin — as a product of popular creativ- 
ity, as an expression of emotion evoked in an uncultured person in a forest 
environment - is real, but not real as a particular zoological species. The cri- 
ticism of experience does not need to throw out anything from the content of 
experience; it must simply present it in its actual and precise interconnected- 
ness. 

The task of cognition consists, therefore, in correctly stating and describing 
the interconnectedness among given elements and complexes without misrep- 
resentation, neither adding anything nor subtracting anything. This is the task 
of pure description, and it is the foundation of the doctrine of method developed 
by Mach and the empiriocritics. 
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The majority of scientists and thinkers, in investigating facts, strive to explain 
them. The empiriocritics consider this striving to be mistaken. Phenomena are 
known, they say, when their interconnectedness and dependence are found 
and accurately indicated; in this way, ‘clarity’ is achieved in relation to them, 
and no other ‘explanation’ is — and cannot be — required. When people seek 
something else — something greater — from cognition, then they set offon a false 
path. They inevitably bring an element of arbitrariness into their construction, 
a misrepresentation of the real data of experience. And, in any event, they 
clutter up knowledge with unnecessary ‘inventions’ and useless hypotheses. An 
example of this is the idea of causation, which empiriocriticism subjects to the 
most decisive critique. The essence of their critique is as follows. 

People are accustomed to think that the relationship of cause and effect 
is more understandable than any other relationship, and that it therefore ‘ex- 
plains’ facts to the greatest possible degree. But what exactly is the causal rela- 
tionship? If we determine all the conditions in which a given phenomenon 
occurs, then we recognise its dependence on other phenomena. This, however, 
is still not ‘causation’, but a simple description of the interconnectedness of 
facts. When we say that heat develops when there is friction of two pieces of 
wood, we assert an unarguable, repeatedly observed consistent sequence of 
data of experience. But, in addition, we usually think that the friction ‘brings 
about’ or ‘causes’ the heating of the pieces of wood. But here we have something 
different, something that we add to the facts that exist. Indeed, we have adop- 
ted a conception from a completely different realm. Due to habit, what seems 
most ‘understandable’ to people is the connection between an act of will and 
the action that follows it. That is the basis of the idea of causality, in the opin- 
ion of the empiriocritics. When one phenomenon is thought to be the cause of 
another, then the first phenomenon is conceived as bringing about the second 
phenomenon in the same way that our will brings about a movement of our 
body. In reality, this correlation does not exist. It is brought into experience by 
our imagination, and it must be rejected like any other anthropomorphism. In 
order to remain within the bounds of experience and make a pure description 
of it, it is necessary to discover the connection between conditions and what is 
conditioned. This connection, however, is not to be understood in the sense of 
‘causation’ 

All forms of interconnectedness in experience can be reduced to one type — 
‘functional dependence; to be precise. Its model is this: if A is present, then B 
occurs. A can signify a series of circumstances, while B signifies what results 
from these conditions, i.e. what follows them. This is the ‘functional relation- 
ship of succession’. For example, when two bodies strike one another, they 
become warmer. This is precisely the sort of dependence that is usually con- 
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sidered causal. A and B could be strictly simultaneous and parallel. For example, 
a certain condition of the brain can occur simultaneously with the psycholog- 
ical process with which it correlates. Here we have the ‘functional relationship 
of simultaneity’. All these correlations, once they are precisely established and 
expressed, must be considered identically understandable and clear, and no 
further ‘explanation’ is necessary. On the contrary, the desire to ‘explain’ them 
only complicates and obscures them by additions which do not come from 
experience and which lead to groundless suppositions and mistaken analogies. 
So, causation is a mistaken analogy, an anthropomorphism. It is a ‘thing-in- 
itself’, lying beyond the realm of experience; it is a groundless, fruitless sup- 
position. 

In the critique of causality, we should particularly keep in mind the interest- 
ing fact that causality has its origin and model in a practical, living correlation, 
although the attempt to discover and to determine precisely what that corre- 
lation is has not been entirely successful. 

Empiriocritics seek the model of causality in the separate individual; but in 
reality, as we have seen, it must be sought in social relationships. The connec- 
tion between the act of will and the movement of muscles — as it is conceived 
in everyday consciousness — is itself a particular case of authoritarian caus- 
ality. To be precise, it is a correlation between the soul and the body, which 
is an example of authoritarian social collaboration and which is copied from 
a well-known social formation. Obviously, the empiriocritics’ analysis is both 
imprecise and incomplete. 

Avenarius’s critique of ‘introjection’ was carried out specifically to remove 
false analogies and hypotheses from the system of experience. ‘Introjection;, 
i.e. ‘insertion into’ is the means by which everyday consciousness imagines 
the relation of body and soul, imagining the psyche — with all its perceptions, 
psychical images, wishes, etc. — as being located inside the body. In the opin- 
ion of Avenarius, however, this is a fundamental mistake from which quite a 
number of distortions of experience flow. 

When we observe the utterances of other people, we ascribe correspond- 
ing sensations, feelings, and hopes to them. This is proper and necessary, since 
without it we would not be able to orient ourselves in the system of experi- 
ence — and specifically in our mutual relationships with other people. But when 
human thought situates the stated facts of consciousness inside the body, it 
thereby brings into experience something that is absolutely not in it and never 
will be. No matter what method is used to investigate the human body, we shall 
always find organs, tissues, nerves, etc., but never any kind of sensations or 
psychical images. This is an incontestable fact. The physical world, to which 
the bodies of human beings belong, is a continuous whole. All its complexes are 
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only physical; there is no place for psychical complexes. Psychical complexes 
lie in a different field of experience, or, what is the same thing, in a different 
regularity. Accordingly, introjection is a logical error, the confusion of different 
sorts of interconnectedness of experience. In its development from primitive 
forms — such as naive animism — to extremely complex and subtle forms — such 
as philosophical idealism — introjection has given birth to a multitude of other 
delusions of a more particular character that complicate and confuse the pic- 
ture of experience. The task of scientific-philosophical criticism is to struggle 
with this and progressively to remove all of its ramifications. The result must 
be to obtain a correct idea of the world, cleansed of ‘foreknowledge’. 

In general, the picture of the world that the empiriocritics present is this: 
There is an eternal, continuous fabric of elements that form various complexes 
in various changing mutual interconnectedness. Within this fabric there can be 
distinguished complexes that are more coherent and richer in content — human 
individuals. Other complexes appear with them in varied correlations and 
each network of correlations like these is an individual system of experience. 
The centre of each network is the nervous system of the individual (system c, 
according to Avenarius — that part of the brain with which consciousness is 
connected). The development of any individual network of experience boils 
down to the adaptation of the central member to the whole — ie. to the 
environment. In regard to all other complexes in this fabric, to the extent 
that they are taken in their interconnectedness independently of the central 
apparatus, they form physical experience, and, to the extent that they are 
taken to be dependent on this apparatus, they form psychical experience, 
‘consciousness’. Thanks to the utterances of individuals, an interconnectedness 
is created among such separate systems of experience, and a general idea arises 
among people of a world that embraces and contains all of them as parts of a 
whole. 

Let us now critically investigate this worldview and the methods on which 
it is based. 

On the surface, it is completely free of both the materialist substitution and 
the idealist substitution. It is altogether hostile to substitution, except for the 
necessary case when the question at hand involves the utterances of living 
organisms — cries, words, gestures, etc. It considers every other substitution 
in philosophical and scientific theories to be mistaken in principle, because 
substitution always signifies an attempt to explain one or another fact, when 
what in reality is useful and necessary is only the pure description of facts. For 
example, for precise knowledge there is no need to understand that light is a 
wave-like movement of ether; it is sufficient to assert that certain mathematical 
formulas can be applied to the phenomenon of light which are consistent with 
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formulas that could be inferred by a mechanic for the transmission of vibra- 
tions in solid, elastic bodies. This gives us a practical orientation toward the 
phenomenon of light, and nothing more is needed. It is particularly un-useful 
and mistaken to take psychical processes to be movements of particles of the 
brain — their chemical and electrical changes, and so on. All this does is add a 
fruitless analogy to the data of experience; it does not provide any kind of real 
knowledge — i.e. it does not provide any kind of practical-reasonable orienta- 
tion toward actual facts. 

But here is one of the foundational propositions of the school: psychical 
complexes are characterised by their dependence on the condition of the 
nervous system. If this proposition is true, then it contains a worthwhile prac- 
tical orientation. What kind of orientation precisely? The idea that in order 
systematically to change psychical complexes, it is necessary to influence the 
state of the nervous system in a corresponding manner, and this, moreover, 
is the sole path towards that goal: it is impossible to change dependent facts 
without also changing what is dependent on them. By the same token, pre- 
cise cognition of a ‘dependent (or psychical) series’ is made possible only by a 
study of the ‘independent (nervous-physiological) series’. It is precisely upon 
this idea that Avenarius constructed his entire Critique of Pure Experience. But 
in what way is such a point of view distinguished from the materialist substitu- 
tion? It is obvious that the only difference is in the form of expression and no 
more. 

As a matter of fact, when materialists assert that psychical facts are essen- 
tially nothing other than nervous processes, what does such an expression 
mean? It means that the solution to the secret of the psyche and the means 
of mastering it lie in nervous processes — that the successful cognition of the 
psyche is possible only by means of the substitution of neural-physiological 
phenomena for the facts of consciousness. Empiriocritics say and do just the 
same thing when they propose that a dependent series can be known by means 
of an independent series. They only avoid using the term ‘essence’. That term, it 
is true, is metaphysical and vague, and it is appropriate to get rid of it. However, 
in practical terms, the substitution remains in the analysis of experience as it 
did before; it remains in the very method of studying the psyche — and method 
is ‘the essence’ of scientific and philosophical theories. 

Moreover, this is a materialist substitution of the purest and most definitive 
type. We saw that among modern materialists the idea of matter began to 
become diffuse and began to lose its sensuous character, turning little by little 
into a murky abstraction. Empiriocritics, though rejecting the word, restored 
its meaning, which is precisely this: physical complexes as they are given in 
experience. 
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Thus we are completely justified in viewing empiriocriticism as a continu- 
ation of materialism. The new school preserved and confirmed in its method 
the same substitution on which the old school based its ‘explanation’ of the 
world. 

But the new school, as we know, rejects the very idea of any ‘explanation’ 
whatsoever; it wants only to describe facts and their interconnectedness. Did it 
in fact succeed at this? Is this at all possible? Is it possible for an exact science 
itself to get by without ‘explanations’ which are always based, as we know, on 
some kind of substitution? 

Let us take any abstract law — even Newton's law of universal gravitation — 
and see how it applies to the facts of experience. He says that any two material 
bodies are attracted to one another with an acceleration that depends on their 
mass and the distance between them. When the law is applied to bodies that 
are freely falling and that are sufficiently heavy, it can be accepted as a ‘descrip- 
tion’ of facts that is approximately true, at any rate. But here, for example, is 
how that law applies to clouds. The droplets of water that make up a cloud are 
so small that they cannot individually be seen with the naked eye. They fall 
without any acceleration, with uniform speed, and quite slowly — their speed is 
measured in centimetres per minute. What has this to do with the law of accel- 
eration? Science accepts that the law remains in force and the droplets actually 
do accelerate toward the centre of the earth, but resistance first decreases that 
acceleration and then, at a certain point, eliminates it completely. Can it be said 
that such a model ‘describes’ the facts of experience? Of course not. In experi- 
ence — in its immediately given facts — there is no acceleration at all, and no 
one could ever see it. Acceleration is substituted for the existent movement as 
a hidden tendency: the result is that the phenomenon is explained and not just 
simply described. 

When Newton’s model is applied to heavenly bodies, it is even less similar 
to a description of them. His model is applied in this form: the earth and the 
planets continually fall toward the sun, and the sun falls toward them, without 
them getting any closer to one another. The idea of ‘falling’, just like the idea of 
‘acceleration’, is taken, no doubt, from living experience, and includes in itself 
the idea of the real approach of one body to another. But if the ideas are applied 
where there is no real approach, then the logical law of identity is violated: ‘fall- 
ing occurs without falling and acceleration occurs without acceleration’. And, 
as we have already seen, logical principles are violated precisely in those cases 
where substitution is employed for explaining facts. With simple description, 
of course, they are not violated. 

In the present case, the movement of the planets is broken down into two 
movements — one heading directly toward the centre of the sun, and the other 
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heading laterally. It is accepted that together or ‘in sum’ they form an indirect, 
curved movement of planets in an orbit. But it is clear that — from a logical 
point of view — the two different lines are two straight lines and not one circular 
line. If it is accepted that they are the same thing, then the substitution is 
obvious. And the science of mechanics is based precisely on this substitution 
of ‘integrating’ and ‘dis-integrating’ movements. 

The same situation absolutely applies to any abstract law and consequently 
to any advanced science; explanation and not description is the highest task of 
science. 

Advocates of pure description attempt to remove substitution and to impart 
a literally descriptive form to abstract scientific models. For example: ‘planets 
move around the sun as if they were executing two independent movements — 
one of them moving toward the sun and the other perpendicular to the first’. But 
this is just a scholastic subterfuge; it does not change the facts. There is no such 
thing as ‘as if’ in experience; there are only individual, real phenomena. Since it 
is impossible to find either the real falling of a planet into the sun or movement 
in a completely perpendicular, lateral direction from it, then it is impossible 
to ‘describe’ those movements: one can only bring them into cognition as an 
explanatory substitution. 

Mach’s and the empiriocritics’ rejection of causality appears to be imaginary 
to the same degree. Their refutation relates only to one of the historically 
appearing forms of the causal relationship — the authoritarian form — and 
even then, as we have seen, it is not understood with complete accuracy. 
Their refutation did not include causality in all its historical development, 
which even now is far from being completed. More than that: in reality, the 
empiriocritics accept causality in its strict, contemporary sense, although not 
in its most perfected form. They only call it by another name. 

They propose that the ‘functional relationship between conditions and what 
is conditioned’ is fundamentally different from the causal relationship. Avoid- 
ing any fetishism, they do not go beyond a simple description of the facts. 
In their opinion, when we state that in the presence of certain conditions — 
gunpowder and a spark, for example — there ensues what is conditioned — an 
explosion — we have not in any way gone beyond what is given in experience; 
we add nothing to experience. Instead of the fetishistic question ‘why?’ we state 
the strictly scientific question: ‘how do the facts occur? and we answer it sci- 
entifically. 

But this last formulation already shows that what is mainly at issue is the 
meaning of words, and the questions ‘why?’ and ‘how?’ can be equally suitable 
for understanding the interconnectedness of any phenomena you like. If we 
would speak not of one but of both interrelated facts — or of a whole chain 
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of conditions and consequences — then the appropriate question would be 
‘how?’ How did the events occur? There was some gunpowder, a spark came 
into physical proximity to it, there followed a series of rapid chemical reactions. 
If our interest is focused on the explosion itself, then we would ask why did it 
occur? And as empiriocritics we would answer: because both of its conditions — 
gunpowder and a spark — came together. 

It would consequently seem necessary to insist on a new understanding of 
causality, cleansed of fetishism. But this would be an exaggeration. 

Empiriocritics accept that the relationship between conditions and what 
is conditioned is that they are synonymous. The expression comes from Petz- 
holdt,* one of their most important representatives. It signifies that under spe- 
cified conditions the consequences are fully determined and cannot be other- 
wise. But do we not express the same thing, in more usual words, if we say that 
conditions necessarily bring their consequences after them? But this would be 
the model of causality-necessity. 

Let us take the relationship of conditionality on a universal scale. The fol- 
lowing is obtained. Some events follow others and are fully determined by 
them, and the world process cannot be other than it is; it must be exactly as 
we observe it. This is a familiar picture: universal necessity unwinds a chain of 
phenomena, successively bringing forward conditions which are followed by 
their consequences and then the consequences of their consequences, and so 
on without beginning and without end. It is obvious that the functional rela- 
tionship of conditionality is precisely abstract causality, only in a moderated 
form. 

And it is easy to see that regardless of this moderation, something is being 
added to experience that is not in it. The idea of ‘synonymous dependence’ 
includes confidence in the immutable character of the relationship — in the idea 
that once the conditions exist, then what is conditioned inevitably ensues. But 
in experience, if we keep strictly to what is ‘given’ to us, we do not find any 
guarantee of confidence like this, especially if we keep in mind that the exact 
repetition of all conditions never happens. In this case, Hume — proposing, as 
he does, that it is only habitual and based on a certain number of approxi- 
mate repetitions — is closer than the empiriocritics to a ‘pure description’ of the 
relationship between conditions and consequences. Belief in the immutably 
regular procession of phenomena — the basic characteristic of causal neces- 
sity — is unquestionably an addition to what is ‘immediately given’ in experi- 
ence. 


4 Alexander Petzholdt (1810-89), a German chemist [Trans.]. 
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Thus, despite the sincere desire of the school of empiriocriticism both to 
remove from cognition any explanation of facts and to throw out the idea of 
causality, neither the one nor the other is in reality carried out. Nor can they be 
carried out at the present stage of development of scientific thought. 

The idea of pure description turns out, first and foremost, to be a utopia. 
The essence of this utopia is that it expresses a passive — as Marx would say, 
‘contemplative’ — relationship to experience. Cognition organises experience, 
while pure description wants only slavishly to subordinate itself to experience, 
to reflect it. In organising any kind of material into a coherent whole, the mate- 
rial cannot but be changed to a certain extent. The same is true of experience. 
Cognition must appropriately transform and supplement it; otherwise it could 
never master it. Truth is not at all a simple copy of facts; it is not a trivially 
exact portrait of them. Rather truth is a tool for mastering the facts. That is 
why, for example, the law of gravity can be a great truth, even though in nature 
there probably does not occur a single movement that completely conforms to 
Newton’s model. In exactly the same way, not one chemical formula appears 
as a pure copy of any really occurring chemical reaction. In general, not one 
abstraction of cognition is any kind of concrete reality. 

In order to be clear, we must turn our attention to the characteristic dual- 
ity of the views of empiriocriticism regarding experience and cognition. As far 
as cognition is concerned, empiriocriticism relates to experience passively and 
contemplatively, but at the same time it recognises and emphatically empha- 
sises the practical role that cognition plays in life. It considers cognition as 
practical adaptation — as a tool for labour goals — and quite properly pro- 
poses that the truth of cognition consists in its practical usefulness. So, Mach 
repeatedly points out that cognition even proceeds from the needs of labour; in 
one place he says outright that it proceeds from ‘technology’. But all this con- 
cerns the application and not the method of cognition. Cognition must serve 
human activity, but it does not itself need actively to operate with its mater- 
ial. Cognition does not need to change the material that it knows, and it limits 
itself to only description — ‘recording, ‘classification’ in the words of the Marxist 
Dietzgen,° taking the point of view of Mach’s school in regard to this one ques- 
tion. For empiriocritics, the task of investigation is ‘orientation’ in the system 
of experience — i.e. the elucidation of where something is located and what it 
is connected with. 

In reality, scientific thought is an organiser which frequently connects things 
and facts that originally could not have been more separate in experience. For 


5 Joseph Dietzgen (1828-88), a German working-class, self-educated philosopher [Trans. ]. 
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example, nebulas, which are so very distant from us in space, and the origin of 
the solar system, which is so very distant from us in time, were brought together 
in one brilliant picture by the Kant-Laplace® theory of the birth of worlds. And 
it was corroborated by juxtaposing the rings of Saturn with the rings obtained 
in Joseph Plateau’s’ experiment regarding the rotation of liquid in conditions 
of weightlessness. If this is ‘description’ or ‘recording’, then it is hard to conceive 
of a worse performance of such operations. 

True, constructions like these are not in the least repudiated by contempo- 
rary empiricism. It tolerates them in the form of so-called ‘heuristic construc- 
tions’ — that is, constructions which serve to discover interconnectedness in 
experience. So the theory of the origin of the sun and planets from a nebula is 
a construction by means of which the interconnectedness of the various forms 
of heavenly bodies, their movements and transformations, can be conveniently 
represented. But then one inevitably obtains one of two possibilities. The first 
possibility is that our ‘construction’ is genuine, true, and enjoys full rights, so to 
say, to be considered knowledge. And since it is not merely a simple description 
of astronomical forms and processes, then it must be accepted as an explan- 
ation of them as proposed by the makers of the theory themselves. Then the 
substitution is also legitimate since the theory is based on it — in place of the 
forms and relationships of heavenly bodies that exist in experience are substi- 
tuted long processes of development with considerably more complex and rich 
content and with a multitude of stages, quite unlike the immediately observed 
condition of these or other celestial bodies. The other possibility is that the 
entire construction is only a fiction, imaginary and not genuine knowledge. The 
substitution then remains, but as a subordinate tool for ‘description’ proper. In 
so doing, it takes on a new form, which is approximately the following: ‘the 
sun, earth, and planets present such correlations, as if they were formed from 
a planetary nebula, as if that nebula appeared according to such and such a 
process, as if it arrived at such and such a rotation, as if it were subject to such 
and such a transformation, as if it broke up into such and such parts, and so on 
and so on’. In a word, it is a systematic ‘description’ of something which sup- 
posedly does not exist at all — a strange caricature of a great theory. 

The principle of pure description has in mind economy of thought: in order to 
embrace experience with the least expense of effort, it is necessary to remove 
from cognition all ‘excess. But there are different kinds of economy, and the 


6 The theory that solar systems result from the cooling and contracting of nebulae was first 
proposed by Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) in 1755, and was further developed by Pierre-Simon 
Laplace (1749-1827) in 1796 [Trans.]. 

7 Joseph Plateau (1801-83), a Belgian physicist [Trans. ]. 
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simple conservation of expense is not always the best economy. In its historical 
development, humanity has continually enlarged the sum of its labour and 
its efforts, and all this has been more than compensated for by the results. 
Victory over nature is achieved not by petty preservation of energy but by the 
fullest, most productive use of it. In this regard, cognition is no different from 
other realms of human labour; it is creativity and struggle and not mere record 
keeping. 

The same contemplatively passive position is revealed in the very under- 
standing of experience, in the general model that Avenarius calls the concept 
of the world. The content of experience is ‘given’ to the knower; individuals 
‘find’ various parts of this content, and it is left to them to ‘accept’ them as they 
are ‘given’. Here, obviously, the task of cognition cannot be anything other than 
‘orientation’ and description. 

Let us recall what Avenarius’s ‘first axiom of empiriocriticism’ says. Ori- 
ginally, one finds oneself in certain surroundings consisting of various parts. 
Human beings with their utterances are also found in these surroundings, 
and one understands those utterances to be related to parts of the surround- 
ings. Can this concept of the world actually be considered ‘primary?’ The his- 
tory of culture unquestionably testifies how untrue-to-life this characterisation 
is. 

One finds oneself with other people ... This formulation first suggests that 
the concept of T has already been elaborated in which T is understood as 
set off from all other people. Second, the concept of ‘person’ in this neutral, 
abstractly neutral meaning could be attributed to any creature with a human 
image and likeness — whether this is a relative or a stranger, a co-worker or 
an enemy. But to suppose all this to be true of primordial people is wrong 
in the extreme. Primordial people still would not in any way separate them- 
selves — as independent living units, as special T’s — from that close kinship 
group to which they belong. They ‘originally find’ precisely that group — a cohes- 
ive commune related by blood — and they are situated not simply in ‘a certain 
surroundings’ but in a desperate, gruelling struggle with the surroundings. The 
group lives as a single organism, and members of it would no more take it 
into their heads to separate themselves from the whole — as far as becoming 
individual producers of knowledge — than they would cut off their hand or 
head from their body. If they met other, alien people, then, given the extreme 
power of the struggle for existence and the tightness of kinship ties, they would 
‘accept’ those people not as harmless ‘fellow humans’ but as enemies — as dan- 
gerous, powerful beasts from whom they could not expect mercy. And if a 
concept originally arises on a purely practical basis — and this is undoubtedly 
the way the empiriocritics themselves see it — then it is absolutely unthink- 
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able that at this stage both kinfolk and enemies could be associated together 
in the general concept of ‘fellow-humans’. Otherwise primordial people would 
have had to transform from a zoologically elemental type into a placidly philo- 
sophical type of observer, with sufficiently developed individualistic think- 
ing. 

The matter of ‘utterances’ relating to certain parts of the environment fares 
no better, and, if possible, it fares even worse. We have already seen, in con- 
nection with the question of the origin of speech, that the first utterances that 
were to any extent definite were related not to parts of the environment but 
to the joint labour activity of the group. They were collective and not indi- 
vidual. One can point out, of course, that these very actions were directed at 
well-known parts of the environment, and this is perfectly true, but what fol- 
lows from this is precisely the conclusion that the role assigned to utterances in 
the empiriocritics’ axiom must be assigned exactly to labour activity. It is pre- 
cisely in the process of labour that the whole generality of their surroundings 
first appears. It is only significantly later that this generality is also reflected 
in their utterances. Moreover, the discrimination of parts of the environment 
as separate ‘things’ develops still later. Consequently, the way that Avenarius 
and his school present the primitive concept of the world is factually wrong 
and put in an extremely modernised form. A more accurate model would be as 
follows: 

While beginning the process of cognition, individual people find the world 
as an elemental complex of activities, reducible in their turn into two com- 
plexes. One corresponds to the tightly cohesive kinship group to which those 
individuals belong, which they cannot distinguish from themselves either prac- 
tically or intellectually and in which each is merged as an organic part. The 
other complex is the rest of nature, seen as the sum total of hostile forces, with 
which the group struggles for its existence. Certain utterances are connected 
with the first of these two complexes, or, more accurately, various utterances 
begin to be distinguished during activities — cries that correspond to various 
acts of labour. In the end, this model cannot with complete accuracy be called 
a primitive concept of the world. For primordial people, ‘concept’ has to do with 
separate actions but not with the world as a whole. It is appropriate to speak of 
a primitive relationship to the world, which is transformed into ‘concept’ only 
in our contemporary formulation. 

Obviously, the empiriocritics based their construction of the original 
concept of the world on a false thought — as if it were possible to establish 
the content of this concept by purely logical operations. In reality, it can be 
explained only by social-historical investigation and not logic and philosoph- 
ical reflection, which, without the assistance of history, provide a concept 
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that the philosopher already possesses ready-made, instead of a primitive 
concept but in a simplified form.® 

It remains now to consider how successfully the empiriocritics carried out 
the general analysis of experience — breaking it down into its elements and 
understanding the differences between the physical and psychical series of 
phenomena. 

The breaking down of experience into elements is borrowed in its essential 
traits by the empiriocritics from the sensualists in a form very close to Hume's, 
but with the fundamental difference that for sensualists all elements are ‘sen- 
sations’ and all experience is individual and psychical. For empiriocriticism, on 
the other hand, the psyche makes up only one realm or side of experience, while 
‘the environment’ or ‘the physical’ makes up the other side, and the elements 
of both realms are identical. By this means, the world of experience simultan- 
eously is both divided in two and is brought into a certain unity. The latter — i.e. 
the unity of elements — represents a great step forward in comparison with the 
old philosophy, which continually inclines toward the idea that the ‘body’ and 
the ‘soul’ are of very different material. 

However, it is easy to notice one peculiarity in these ‘elements’ which does 
not correspond to the general nature of our experience. Our experience is 
first of all movement, the flow of occurrences, while the elements such as ‘red’, 
‘green’, ‘hard’, ‘cold’, etc., are distinguished by a kind of immobility. They are 
static. It is possible to put them together into a rich and complex picture; 
by themselves, they are alien to change, and without change experience is 
unthinkable. This means that if one takes them in this form, they are simply 
insufficient to express reality. 

Let us suppose that you look at a glimmering star. The elements of light 
replace one another more than once in a second. Red is replaced by green, after 
that by blue, again by green, again by red, etc. The empiriocritic describes it in 
this way: different elements of light enter one after another into a connection 
with your visual field and then leave this connection. But in such a case, what 
you are receiving is not individual elements but a kind of activity which now 
connects some elements with others, now breaks the connection. If this activity 
does not belong to the elements themselves, then it is a new ‘element’ and, 
moreover, the most important element, since it governs the distribution and 
interrelationships of others. It is something like Anaxagoras’s nous, ‘mind’, that 


8 This entire critique of ‘world idea’ applies specifically to the school of Avenarius. Mach, 
a careful philosopher and natural scientist, does not indulge in any speculations on this 
question. 
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governs the interconnectedness of the particles of the world — homeomeria. If 
it is inherent in the elements themselves, then they are far from as simple as 
is expressed in their designation. They are already then not ‘red, ‘blue’, ‘hard’, 
etc., but all those things plus a peculiar attraction to and repulsion from other 
elements. 

Thus, if everything in experience flows and changes, then its elements must 
be not ‘static’ but ‘dynamic’ — not sensuously contemplative but sensuously act- 
ive in nature. This reveals the general deficiency of the entire philosophical line 
of Mach and the empiriocritics. It is the deficiency of the old materialism that 
Marx noted — a passive point of view in understanding the world. ‘Elements’, of 
course, are not atoms. But like atoms they present, in their given form, material 
that is too dead to be able to form the living fabric of experience. In order for it 
to be fully suitable for our goal, it is necessary to profoundly remake this idea. 
We will see how to remake it later on. 

Now, if the ‘physical’ and the ‘psychical’ represent only two different types 
of interconnectedness of elements, then philosophy — which is essentially the 
striving to unify all experience — must inevitably pose the question: how are 
these two types of interconnectedness combined or ‘connected’? The various 
fields of science must continually answer questions like these. For example, 
animals and plants are two differently constructed types of organism, and they, 
in turn, are subdivided into quite a number of types. It is the task of biology 
to explain the unity behind them all, and it resolves this with the theory of the 
general origin of living forms — differences appear as the results of development 
according to the same laws and on the same principle. Different forces of nature 
display dissimilar regularity; physics reduces them to monism, subordinating 
them to a more universal interconnectedness — the conversion of energy. And, 
yet again, it evidently finds its explanation in the quite clear, already noted 
tendency of contemporary science toward a single origin of forms of energy. 
It is natural to expect that scientific philosophy, having discovered two types 
of structure in the system of experience, will follow the same path and will 
attempt either to subordinate both types to one universal type, or, penetrating 
still deeper, to find a common origin from which they both developed. Is this 
what contemporary empiricists are really doing? 

We have seen that they are not. True, they accept both the physical and the 
psychical as forms of ‘functional dependence’, but this does not combine the 
two types. Functional dependence signifies nothing more than interconnec- 
tedness in general, and the question is not changed at all by what designation 
we prefer. 

But here the principle of pure description arrives on the scene. They use 
it to propose to override and abolish the very question as being improperly 
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put. They say that the point, after all, is only to state and to precisely describe 
those connections which we find in experience and not to ‘explain’ them and 
combine them in some kind of unity. All we have are two connections. We 
ascertain and elucidate both of them with precision. It is impossible to achieve 
anything more, and nothing more is required. Actual clarity has been obtained, 
and to seek something further means simply to fall into metaphysics and 
fetishism, into fruitless attempts to go beyond the boundaries of what is given 
in experience. And, once again, delineated before us is the lifeless aridity of the 
idea of pure description and the passive tendency that is hidden within it. If 
biology had taken such a point of view in the last century, we would not have 
the theory of the origin of species; it would have been sufficient only to state 
and accurately describe the forms of organic life which are ‘given in experience’. 
To seek an explanation of why they are the way they are, and what were the 
causes of the observed resemblances and differences between them, would be 
an unscientific task, a question improperly posed. 

The principle of ‘pure description’ or ‘economy of thought’ no doubt has 
value, albeit a thoroughly limited and relative value. When ideas which are 
impossible to verify in experience or to apply in any kind of practice are brought 
into science or philosophy, then it is legitimate and proper to point out that 
there must be nothing superfluous in knowledge, just as there can be no super- 
fluous parts in a tool. But when they try to draw the conclusion that cognition 
must only be an accurate copy of experience, they make the same mistake as 
if one insisted that a tool should be only a copy of the material which is being 
processed by it. Limiting the tasks of cognition is absolutely illegitimate. Never- 
theless, if we recall the views of the empiriocritics on ‘heuristic constructions’, 
then it becomes clear that their point of view also permits the attempt to rep- 
resent the two kinds of interconnectedness of experience — as, for example, 
united by a common origin or a broader and deeper third regularity — except 
that they have already rejected the possibility of this very heuristic construc- 
tion. 

Besides, the ‘description’ of two dependent relationships of experience that 
is provided by the empiriocritics turns out under closer investigation not at all 
to be so complete and accurate that we must necessarily accept it. 

As a matter of fact, ‘physical’ is defined as the interrelationship of elements 
that is independent of the status of one or another nervous system. But can we 
consider the statement that physical experience in general does not depend 
on any nervous system at all to be accurate? After careful consideration, it 
becomes obvious that this is not the case. Visual, coloured, and spatial elements 
and complexes occupy a huge place in our physical experience. People who are 
blind from birth do not know colours or visual space, but they must believe 
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from what other people say that all this exists and that it is only their physical 
experience that is incomplete. But what if all people and animals were blind 
from birth? In whose experience would the visual world exist then? Obviously, 
in no one’s. Physical experience would be different; it would consist of a smal- 
ler — much smaller — sum of elements. This means that the content of physical 
experience depends not on one nervous system or another, but on the sum total 
of all nervous-sensory systems.? For animals able to distinguish colours not vis- 
ible to our eyes, physical bodies have a different chromatic character than they 
have for us. Thus, certain objects that appear to us as only black can appear to 
ants to be of a kind of ‘ultraviolet’ colour, since ants are able to directly distin- 
guish ultraviolet light rays. Bodies that are dark to us can appear to glow in the 
dark for certain nocturnal animals — owls and bats, for example — if it is true 
that their eyes can see thermal, infrared rays with a long wavelength. The same 
applies to elements of hardness and warmth, to sounds, smells, and so on. 

Thus the empiriocritics ‘describe’ the physical interconnectedness of exper- 
ience insufficiently and not quite correctly. And the psychical interconnected- 
ness? 

They define psychical interconnectedness as a ‘functional dependence on 
the nervous system’ (according to Mach) or specifically on ‘system C’, i.e. the 
highest centres of the cerebrum (according to Avenarius). And, of course, it is 
completely true that each psychical complex, each ‘fact of consciousness’ does 
functionally depend on the nervous system. In other words, it corresponds to 
definite processes which flow through it, and it appears and develops in strict 
interconnectedness with changes in it. But all the same, this characterisation 
is unsatisfactory because it cannot be applied with complete legitimacy to 
psychical phenomena alone. 

As a matter of fact, due to the living unity of an organism, all its parts are 
in mutual interdependence. Its tissues and organs are connected by definite 
correlations, which physiologists and pathologists study. Consequently, any 
tissue and any organ — physical complexes and not psychical complexes — also 
stand in a functional interconnectedness with the nervous system, i.e. they 
fit the above-mentioned definition of ‘psychical’. The contraction of muscles 
and the discharge of glands take place according to processes of nerve action 
coming from the brain. In nervous diseases, certain kinds of degeneration or 


g To express it more rigorously, it depends on the sum total of all sensory-motor apparatuses. 
A one-celled organism, although it does not possess a nervous system, does have such a 
sensory-motive apparatus, and it is undoubtedly able to distinguish some elements of its 
environment from others, although in a different and incomparably weaker form than we 
do. 
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damage to the functioning of neurons are accompanied by certain changes 
of other parts of the body. It is clear that this interconnectedness is different 
from what exists between psychical and neural processes. But from the point of 
view of the empiriocritics, it is impermissible to make this distinction, since for 
them ‘functional dependence’ — a most general concept — equally encompasses 
all cases of the interconnectedness of facts, and they understand ‘functional 
dependence’ as a characteristic of psychical experience in precisely this most 
general meaning. 

True, they often stress that psychical complexes ‘perform in a different field’ 
from physical complexes, but this adds nothing to the basic definition, since ‘a 
different field’ is nothing other than a system of other interrelationships — that 
very same psychical experience which it is necessary to define. 

Obviously, the functional dependence of the psyche on the nervous system 
and the functional dependence of various organs of the body on the nervous 
system are different because in the first case the interconnectedness has the 
character of substitution, while in the second case it does not. But to accept sub- 
stitution as a special type of interconnectedness means to accept it as a special 
method of cognition, and this would be precisely a method of explanation and 
not description. Consequently, here too, hostility to ‘explanation’ appears as an 
obstacle to the correct and clear ‘description’ of the psychical connectedness 
of experience. 

Actually, physiological psychology explains the facts of consciousness 
through corresponding changes in the nervous system. So, a doctor, examin- 
ing a patient with hallucinations, tries to understand their origin. Suppose that 
a series of other facts in the investigation points to a severe depletion of the 
cerebrum. This can serve the doctor as the basis for understanding psychical 
illness and can provide a guiding strategy for overcoming it — that is, the doctor 
works to promote the nutrition of the brain. First in theory and then in prac- 
tice, the doctor substitutes one fact — the depletion of the nervous centres — 
for another fact — the hallucination — and, by following this path, the means 
for overcoming the disorder of the ill organism is found. In another case, the 
explanation of the hallucination will be different, and the method of treatment 
will also be different. 

Let us note that both in this example and everywhere in general where 
the question involves the psyche and the nervous system, not one but two 
substitutions are performed. First, in place of the words, gestures, and certain 
facial expressions the doctor substitutes the psychical complex ‘hallucination’, 
then, in place of this psychical complex, he substitutes a neuro-physiological 
complex — the state of the brain. The second substitution is the result of the 
long progress of science. As science develops further, a third substitution will 
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appear. Perhaps physiological ‘depletion’ will be explained chemically — as an 
insufficiency, let us say, in the intake of oxygen into the blood and the flow of 
phosphorus out of it. There subsequently might follow a fourth substitution, 
and so on with no end in sight. Such is the chain of explanation that penetrates 
deeper and deeper into the world of experience. 

Summing up our critique of contemporary empiricism, we can say that in 
certain points it represents progress in comparison with the old materialism 
and sensualism. In other ways it only differs from them verbally — sometimes 
not to its benefit — and in general it continues their philosophical heritage. Its 
main mistakes all stem from the same theoretical-contemplative point of view 
regarding the tasks of cognition that are characteristic of this entire heritage. 

In any event, the school of contemporary empiricism now exerts a wide 
and still growing influence on the most varied fields of scientific-philosophical 
thought, and we must turn our attention to the roots that this school has 
in contemporary society and that its doctrines have in the living practice of 
society. 

The representatives of this school consistently base all of their arguments 
on the natural sciences. Many of them are themselves prominent natural sci- 
entists of one or another specialty — physics, physiology, biology, etc. Just as the 
philosophy of natural science was pre-eminently materialist in the past, so now 
materialism has been supplanted by empiriocriticism and doctrines close to it. 
But the natural sciences themselves are expressions of contemporary technol- 
ogy; they generalise all its methods and its rich experience. Consequently, it is 
precisely in technology and the social groups connected with it that we must 
search for the basis of the school we are studying. 

The nineteenth century was an era of great technological revolutions, the 
essence of which boils down to the development of machine production in all 
larger-scale enterprises. Capitalist-entrepreneurs introduced this new technol- 
ogy, but they themselves became increasingly separated from it. First, they had 
to concentrate on the commercial side of business, and they turned the tech- 
nological side of the enterprise over to hired agents. And after that they even 
transferred the commercial side over to specialist employees, and they reduced 
their own function to receiving profits and accumulating capital. In the major- 
ity of cases, capitalists now have no need even to know which machines are 
used in the enterprise, who their employees are, or who the shareholders are. 
As a matter of fact, they often do not know any of this. The labouring proletariat 
implements the new technology with their own hands, but they do not manage 
or direct it, and they do not comprehend it in its fullness and breadth. Indi- 
vidual workers know their own jobs and, in practice, attain a certain general 
idea of the methods of machine production, but they do not master those meth- 
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ods scientifically. The real directing and organising role in production is played 
by a particular social group that occupies an intermediary position between 
capitalists and workers: educated foremen and engineer specialists — that is, the 
technical intelligentsia. They are the bearers of scientific knowledge; they relate 
to entrepreneurs as hired employees and to workers as authorised managers. 
Their calculations and instructions direct the whole process of production and 
the entire assignment and application of labour in the enterprise. 

The work of the technical intelligentsia is almost entirely intellectual. On 
the one hand, they calculate and elaborate technical plans with the help of the 
exact formulas of science, and, on the other hand, they supervise and monitor 
the implementation of those plans. In the most significant and advanced enter- 
prises, special laboratories are set up with large staffs of scientists and special- 
ists who are entirely occupied with scientific work on the improvement of pro- 
duction. They systematically create new models of instruments and machines, 
and they invent new methods of manufacturing. So, for example, in the chem- 
ical and dying industry, new compositions, new colours, etc. are discovered. 
All this is accomplished on the basis of a strict division of labour, whereby the 
leaders outline only the most general plan, some of their helpers work out the 
details, others perform verifying tests, a third group calculates the value and 
commercial results of the new contrivances, and so on. Each new step of tech- 
nological progress ceases to be an individual and more or less random event as 
it frequently was in the past. 

At the same time, major capitalist enterprises — various ‘institutes’, observat- 
ories, laboratories — are created that pursue purely scientific goals. The majority 
of them are set up by the government, social institutions, and scholarly socie- 
ties, but sometimes even individuals create them. These enterprises are distin- 
guished from industrial ones by virtue of the fact that their purpose is not the 
immediate extraction of profit, and they are organised in the same way as the 
factory laboratories described above. They are systems with hired labour and 
separation of function. At the head are scientific leaders — including directors, 
professors, and academics — and then a whole staff of assistants and laboratory 
workers — including ordinary workers, mechanics for the machines and instru- 
ments, clerical workers, and, finally, unskilled labourers. The combined, sys- 
tematically assigned work of this entire army provides new ‘scientific products’ 
with the greatest speed and productivity, enabling the resolution of the kind 
of tasks that solitary scientists, with their limited powers and means, could not 
even venture to provide. A real life example is the recent discovery of Ehrlich.!° 


10 Paul Ehrlich (1854-1915) was a German physician and scientist who founded and led a 
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Is it conceivable that an individual investigator in a study could obtain, in just 
a few years, 606 different — and to a significant extent new — chemical com- 
pounds and test all of them therapeutically on animals? Only the complex and 
powerful organisation of a contemporary major scientific enterprise possesses 
the capability of delivering such results in response to tasks set in advance. 

Contemporary medical institutions — clinics, public and private hospitals — 
are set up in an analogous way. They resemble industrial enterprises even more 
closely and are often completely commercial. Thanks to their division of labour 
and superior technological means, they are rapidly supplanting individual 
practices and are turning doctors into hired employees in continually growing 
numbers. In advanced countries, doctors in individual practice are gradually 
becoming the exception. 

Thus capitalism and scientifically organised production have transformed 
the social-labour status of the technical intelligentsia. As a consequence of 
this, it is inevitable that new characteristics of thinking must develop among 
them, which are most fully reflected in their philosophy. It is natural and 
understandable that its philosophers should have come from the intelligentsia 
who work in specialised scientific enterprises and from scholarly theoreticians 
of the natural sciences, such as Mach, Petzholdt, and Duhem." Even though 
Avenarius was a professional philosopher, he still dedicated a significant part 
of his life to the study of those same natural sciences, and, moreover, with 
encyclopaedic breadth. It is precisely because of this that he expressed the 
intellectual tendencies of the entire movement more completely than others 
and that he has taken centre stage in our critical investigation of it. In general, 
contemporary empiricism presents many individual, minor nuances which it 
is not necessary for us to take up. A theoretician of the intelligentsia, being an 
individualist, always strives for originality both unconsciously and consciously, 
and this explains the great variation in philosophical formulations, while the 
model of thinking remains approximately the same. 

This is above all true of the understanding of experience known as ‘imper- 
sonal-realistic’ — the idea that experience embraces both things and sensations 
and that it is not reducible to personal experiences but consists of the physical 
environment that is common to all people and in which their external activity 
occurs. Sensualists and many materialists understand experience differently, 


number of research institutes of the kind Bogdanov describes here. The discovery to which 
Bogdanov refers here is probably Arsphenamine - the first effective cure for syphilis — 
which Ehrlich produced in 1909 [Trans.]. 

11 Pierre Duhem (1861-1916), a French physicist and philosopher of science [Trans.]. 
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considering it to be nothing but the sum total of personal sensations and psych- 
ical images. This individualistic conception is possible and natural for people 
who never leave their studies and who are solitary in their work, such as the 
intelligentsia of the past. Contemporary scholars and engineers cannot take 
such a point of view; their labour thrusts them into a particular technological 
organisation where they and their co-workers — equals or subordinates — deal 
with common tools and materials, i.e. with the same objects, in their surround- 
ings. In practical terms, they find themselves in the same system of experience. 
To consider all this to be their own private set of sensations is too difficult; they 
must take their co-workers and surroundings just as they are, realistically. Here, 
as in other cases, practice works out the habits of cognition and provides the 
model according to which the picture of experience as a whole is constructed. 

The school of Avenarius allots a special role to ‘utterances’. By means of 
utterances, people understand one another and are convinced of the reality 
of their surroundings. Each person sees that the utterances of others relate 
to the same objects, the same parts of the surroundings with which one is 
dealing, and one therefore finds oneself and one’s co-workers to be in the 
same surroundings. By these means, the entire understanding of the system 
of experience is maintained on the basis of utterances. This is a characteristic 
taken yet again from the living practice of the technical intelligentsia. Engineers 
and scientists fulfil their organisational function in production entirely with 
the help of utterances — oral directives - which relate to various ‘parts of 
the environment’ — instruments, materials, etc. It is by means of utterances 
that the interconnectedness of their labour experience is realised. And the 
ideologist-philosopher of the technical intelligentsia transfers this point of 
view to the entire world of experience, declaring that the unity of that world 
is realised in utterances. 

For workers, the interconnectedness of the labour experience is felt all the 
more profoundly and immediately in those actions which they execute jointly 
with other workers, based on the same material and the same tools. For work- 
ers, words, signs, and facial expressions do not create this interconnectedness; 
they express and organise it. Consequently, in the worker’s worldview, the role 
of utterances must be to express not the foundation but what is derivative from 
it. This is exactly how proletarian philosophy views ideology as a whole, the ele- 
ments of which appear as utterances. 

Further, among the many characteristic features of contemporary empir- 
icism, we have noted its contemplative view of cognition — that experience 
is viewed as something ‘given’, that experience is broken down into sensuous 
‘elements’ of an inactive character, and that cognitive tasks are reduced to ‘ori- 
entation’ and ‘description of data’. We also saw that the contemplative character 
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of empiricism is in line with its recognition of the entirely practical function 
of cognition in life. They understand that cognition is an adaptation; its ‘truth’ 
boils down to its fitness to govern practice. All this is the consequence of the fac- 
tual conditions of labour of a technical specialist or a natural scientist. Science 
leads them in all their labour activities and serves as their basic tool. But this 
activity is almost entirely ‘intellectual’. It does not impinge directly on the re- 
sistance of nature as the physical labour of the workers does. It does not change 
nature by itself, but only through the means of outside forces, the results of 
which it observes and monitors; this explains the contemplative character of 
its thought. 

The principle of ‘economy of thought’ is no less understandable if one pays 
attention to one very important peculiarity of the contemporary development 
of science. Alongside the rapid progress of production and labour experience, 
a huge accumulation of material and an extreme complication of methods are 
occurring within each scientific specialty. An enormous expense of time and 
energy is necessary in order to learn one or another realm of science, and then 
considerable further effort is required in order not to fall behind the continually 
advancing progress of any given specialty. Meanwhile, the success of the careers 
of intelligentsia-specialists depends on the complete mastery of their branch 
of science, which, for someone with moderate abilities, requires a whole life 
of persistent work. It is natural that one should strive to economise forces in 
knowledge and to remove from it all that is superfluous and complicating. It is 
natural also that this economising attains the narrow character that we have 
noted: the concern of these specialists is excessively concentrated on reducing 
the expense of energy — cutting expenditures, so to speak — hence the slogans 
‘pure description’ and ‘pure experience’ and their hostility to ‘hypotheses’ and 
‘explanations’, etc. All the while, they fail to bear in mind that under certain 
conditions an increase in expenditure produces a much greater efficiency of 
effort. 

Intelligentsia-specialists sell their labour power on the market, competing 
with other such specialists and also bargaining with the capitalists. Therefore, 
price relations occupy the principal place in their life, and, as a result, individu- 
alistic forms of thinking, with their abstract fetishism, pile up. We saw exactly 
this, for example, when we reviewed how contemporary empiricists under- 
stand causality. They entirely reject it verbally, but in reality they accept the 
model of causal-necessity that is characteristic of exchange society. 

The very idea of ‘pure experience’ — to which a human being contributes 
nothing — is also a fetishistic abstraction. The essence of experience consists 
in labour; experience springs up at the point where human effort overcomes 
the elemental resistance of nature. Experience is the correlation of human 
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activity with nature, but that activity is not individual but collective, and, as 
such, it is inaccessible to the consciousness of the individualist. Therefore, ‘pure 
experience’ without any ‘addition’ is just as impossible as resistance without 
the force with which it is correlated. This sort of fetish was, as we know, created 
originally under the name ‘matter’ which existed ‘in-itself’ or ‘absolutely’. ‘Pure 
experience’ is a fetish of the same order and is formulated in exactly the same 
way. 

The exchange relationship is not the sole form of social collaboration cus- 
tomary for the intelligentsia-specialist. In the factory or laboratory, the special- 
ist is the organiser of labour — the manager who gives orders and to whom 
workers are subordinated. The manager is usually also subordinated to oth- 
ers — organisers who are superior in authority. This is authoritarian social col- 
laboration. Even though it is limited to the bounds of the working day and 
to agreements over pay, its essence remains the same. Consequently, authori- 
tarian models of cognition also necessarily develop, and also — it goes without 
saying — within those limited confines. This is the model of the dualism of spir- 
itual and bodily being. 

We can easily recognise this model in the doctrine that holds that the two 
types of interconnectedness of experience — the physical and the psychical — 
are fundamentally different and not reducible to a unity. Dualism consists pre- 
cisely in the irreducibility of the two types; it sharply differentiates between 
physical and psychical experience, turning them into two worlds between 
which there is no crossing over. Despite being identical elements, there is no 
intermediary link and no continuity of development from one to the other. 
Only the form of dualism is moderated; where the old philosophy recognised 
two ‘substances’ — two essences — the new dualism speaks of two kinds of inter- 
connectedness or two natural regularities — i.e. it expresses the difference meth- 
odologically. The entire character of contemporary empiricism is based on this; 
philosophical questions present themselves first and foremost as questions of 
method. 

We have already seen such a tendency in the new materialism, beginning 
with Bacon. The empiricism of our times continues it further. This is its most 
progressive side, mitigating many of its errors and contradictions. 

Contemporary empiricism is the highest stage that has been achieved by the 
contemplative philosophy of experience. 


Contemporary empiricism strives to be exclusively a philosophy of experience 
and moreover a philosophy of pure experience — critically verified and freed 
from any additions, fabrications, or distortions. It finds its scientific foundation 
in the methods of modern natural science. The social basis of this philosophy 
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is formed by the conditions of labour of the technical intelligentsia who work 
for major industrial and scientific enterprises. 

Previous empiricism is distinguished by the individual-psychological under- 
standing of experience, such as that of Locke and Hume; they reduced experi- 
ence to sensations and psychical images. Current empiricism is character- 
ised by an impersonal-realistic understanding of experience; such experience 
includes both things and sensations, both physical and psychical complexes. 
This shift in point of view results from a change in the type of work of intelli- 
gentsia-specialists. Previously they could do their work individually, in the con- 
fines of their studies or home laboratories; now their activities take place in a 
wide and complex organisation of social collaboration, where it adapts itself 
to conditions that are common to all co-workers, including the sum total of 
material and tools. These conditions of their labour experience do not have a 
narrowly personal or a psychological character. Consequently, in that context, 
thinking does not habitually reduce experience to personal sensation, but it 
learns to take experience as something independent of one or another indi- 
vidual, as something real in itself. 

The empiriocritics — the school of Avenarius — connect this concept of exper- 
ience with the accumulation of human utterances. Every person understands 
the utterances of other people as they relate to the very same subjects that the 
individual finds in the surroundings, so that these surroundings — the physical 
world — are identical for the individual and other fellow humans. This special 
role of utterances in the system of experience corresponds to their special func- 
tion in the labour practice of the contemporary engineer, doctor, or natural 
scientist. By means of utterances they — as organisers of labour in the factory, 
in the hospital, or in the laboratory — enter into a relationship with their co- 
workers and carry out their leadership of the common task — i.e. they realise in 
practice the unity of the labour system. 

The task and meaning of cognition for contemporary empiricists consists in 
the adaptation of human beings to their environment. Knowledge is true to the 
extent that it achieves this goal, and in this way truth is entirely correlated to 
living practice and necessarily changes along with it. 

Cognitive adaptation to the environment is nothing other than orientation 
in the system of experience; the less the expenditure of effort in this orienta- 
tion — all other things being equal — the more ‘economically’ it is implemented, 
the more perfected it is. The methodological principle of pure description pro- 
ceeds from this idea. For successful orientation, it is sufficient to state clearly 
and to determine accurately the accumulated connections in the system of 
experience, adding nothing to and subtracting nothing from the description 
of them. All attempts to give something other than this and more than this 
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are mistaken; they contradict the principle of economy of thought. The desire 
to ‘explain’ reality is therefore mistaken. In practice, it leads only to the intro- 
duction into cognition of fruitless hypotheses, false analogies, and a picture of 
experience distorted by unnecessary complications. 

On this basis, contemporary empiricism rejects not only the materialist sub- 
stitution — and in general the idea of ‘substance’ in all its forms — but also the 
principle of causation. Every relationship in experience can be expressed as a 
functional dependence of some of its data on others. Specifically, the relation- 
ship that is usually understood as causality is reduced exclusively to a func- 
tional correlation between conditions and what is conditioned. The idea of 
causation is nothing more than a false hypothesis, conceiving a relationship 
between facts of experience on the pattern of the relationship which exists in 
everyday consciousness between an act of will and the corresponding move- 
ment of our body — one of the remnants of anthropomorphism. 

In science there are many models that can in no way be taken as being simple 
descriptions of facts and which are always considered to be explanations of 
the facts. This applies to the majority of scientific theories. Such models are 
acknowledged as ‘heuristic constructions’ that are provisionally applied as an 
auxiliary method for finding and identifying relationships in experience. 

The empiriocritics’ understanding of experience as the sum total of ‘data’, 
their reduction of cognitive activity to orientation, and their principle of pure 
description reveal a contemplative, passive tendency in relation to experi- 
ence. This tendency reflects the character of work of the scientific organiser- 
specialist — work predominantly of reflection, observation, and monitoring. It 
does not immediately engage with the resistance of nature, which is what the 
physical activity of the worker-implementer deals with. And the principle of 
‘economy’ in the narrow, limited meaning in which it is applied here originates 
in the contemporary development of scientific specialties, the extreme accu- 
mulation of material in them, and the complexity of their methods. Because of 
this, becoming proficient in one of these specialties requires the expenditure 
of an overwhelming amount of labour and time. 

In reality, scientific cognition is active and not passive in relation to experi- 
ence. It continually goes beyond the scope of description, and explanatory sub- 
stitutions are necessary tools to which it owes its greatest successes. ‘Explan- 
ation’ and specifically ‘causation’ are repudiated only verbally by the empiri- 
ocritics. ‘Explanation’ really governs in all heuristic constructions. ‘Causation’ 
is implied in the expression ‘the functional interdependence of conditions and 
what is conditioned’, which is accepted as ‘meaning the same thing’ — ie. in 
essence, it is a necessary relationship (a model of causal-necessity worked out 
on the social foundation of exchange relations). 
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The analysis of experience by contemporary empiricists leads them to break 
experience down into sensuous elements that are identical for physical bodies 
and for psychical forms. A body and the perception or psychical image of that 
body are treated as identical in regard to the elements of which they consist; 
they differ only in their interconnectedness. The interconnectedness of phys- 
ical experience is ‘independent’ or objectively regular. Psychical experience is 
characterised by dependence on the nervous system of the individual. These 
two types of correlation between elements are not reducible, either one to the 
other or both together to some third. The interconnectedness of experience is 
in principle dualistic. 

Sensuous elements of experience for Mach and the empiriocritics are dis- 
tinguished by their static character — colour and sound, spatial and thermal 
elements, and so on. Meanwhile living experience is entirely dynamic. It is an 
uninterrupted flow of events, a chain of changes, and it is impossible to reduce 
its content to static elements, and any analysis that leads to this is insufficient 
and inaccurate. 

By the same token, the empiriocritics’ characterisation of physical and 
psychical experience is not entirely valid. Physical experience is not depen- 
dent on the individual nervous system but is unquestionably dependent on all 
existing motor-sensory bodies. Not only psychical experience but also quite a 
number of vital processes in other organs and tissues of the organism are func- 
tionally dependent on the individual nervous system. 

The assertion that psychical experience is dependent on the nervous system 
is a hidden, disguised form of the materialist substitution — if, in general, one 
is to consider such substitution to be a method of cognition, which in reality it 
always is. 

The dualism of psychical and physical experience is a remnant of the author- 
itarian distinction between spiritual and bodily nature, preserved on the basis 
of the authoritarian, organising function of the intellectual-specialist in manu- 
facturing. 

On the whole, contemporary empiricism is the philosophical reflection of 
the conditions of life of a group that is intermediary between the two main 
classes of capitalist society — a group that is in many ways still progressive 
but no longer the most progressive. It is the highest stage of the contemplative 
philosophy of experience. 


CHAPTER 5 


Dialectical Materialism 


The word ‘dialectic’ has been applied in a wide variety of meanings and con- 
notations. Originally, its meaning was associated with the idea of ‘discussion’. 
The Greek ‘dialégomai’ means to converse, to argue, and it is also the origin 
of the common terms ‘dialogue’ and ‘dialect’. Dialectics, properly, is the art of 
argument, and this meaning, among others, remains today. How was the transi- 
tion made from this meaning to a philosophical idea? In order to explain this, 
it is necessary first of all to present the phenomenon of ‘argument’ in its living 
meaning in social practice. 

Suppose that you and your co-worker must accomplish some common task, 
but because of a difference in your dispositions or experience, you have differ- 
ing opinions on the way to achieve your goal. If you would both set to work, 
each in your own way, your work would be disorganised and nothing would 
come of it. Instead, you should first of all enter into a dialogue and come to an 
agreement. 

In the first act of your dialogue, each of you would give an account of your 
own opinion. The contradiction that, before that moment, remained hidden 
would now be revealed — one of you thinks this, the other thinks that. Then, 
in the second act, each of you begins to object to the other, standing up for 
your own idea and attempting to undermine and demolish the other one. To 
reinforce your idea, you draw on the material of experience on which your 
opinion is based and with which it is organically connected. The person with 
whom you are talking behaves the same way, and the contradiction between 
you unfolds and develops. If all your experience were completely incompat- 
ible, you would not be able to find any common ground, and the contradic- 
tion would result in a complete impasse. But this does not usually happen. 
You are both members of one system of social collaboration, and that also 
means one system of experience. You have a sufficient amount of material 
of life in common, and the evidence that is valid for one of you will make 
an impact on the other. Because of this, when a contradiction achieves the 
greatest fullness and clarity, a turnabout occurs in the course of the process, 
and the third act begins. Your efforts are directed more and more against the 
contradiction itself, and it is gradually overcome. Either one of the two parti- 
cipants in the dialogue gives up their opinion and accepts the opinion of the 
other, or both of you accept a new resolution of the question that emerged 
from the combination of the material that was brought into the argument. One 
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way or another, two co-workers have reached an agreement, and from that 
point they have a common plan for carrying out their work in an organised 
way. 

We see here that the dialectic is nothing other than an organising process, 
proceeding by means of contradiction, or, what is the same thing, by means of a 
struggle between different tendencies. 

A similar picture is presented by any cogitation, any deliberation that — in 
the words of Plato — is ‘a conversation of the soul with itself concerning any sub- 
ject whatever’. Here, within one psyche, all possible incompatible views on the 
matter come forward. Each view attracts to itself the whole sum of experience 
to which it corresponds and which consequently supports it. Subsequently, 
as in the previous case, there occurs a turnabout toward the overcoming — 
the reconciliation — of the contradiction that had developed. The ambiguity 
and indeterminacy that have introduced disorganisation into consciousness 
are removed, and consciousness achieves a higher state of organisation than 
before. 

The dialectical process that is most usual and important in life in exchange 
society is what occurs between the seller and the buyer in the act of commodity 
exchange. It begins with the contraposition of two prices proposed by the two 
different sides, and it is concluded by an agreement on a price, whereupon the 
exchange is completed. 

Thus, the idea of dialectics originally is related to specific social phenomena 
of an ideologically organised character. But, consistent with the law of ‘socio- 
morphism, which we have come across so often, the model of the dialectic 
created in one realm of social phenomena can also be applied outside those 
boundaries to other realms of phenomena, both social and extra-social. In real- 
ity, it is extremely versatile and useful, and so it can be very widely applied. 

Two tribes live isolated from one another; then historical conditions bring 
them into contact. Being alien to one another, the two organisations enter 
into hostile relations. A war begins, develops, and then ultimately concludes 
with peace. Either one side subordinates the other, or they both — having 
become better acquainted with each other and having mutually learned to 
value the powers of their opponent — switch to friendly economic relations 
and political alliance. In both cases, organised relations replace the previ- 
ous existential contradiction by means of the development of that contradic- 
tion. 

A person's organism is exposed to a harmful influence — the invasion of 
disease-producing microbes which rapidly multiply in it. The organism begins 
a struggle against them and the toxins they produce. This struggle proceeds in 
the form of ‘illness’ and is accompanied first by the growing destruction of vital 
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equilibrium and subsequently by the gradual restoration of that equilibrium. 
The microbes die or transform into a relatively harmless culture. The result 
is that the vital system turns out to be organised somewhat differently from 
before the illness, in that it displays, for example, the fact of ‘immunity’ — i.e. 
a heightened power of resistance to the sort of microbe which had caused 
the illness. In this case, it is also obviously easy to present the whole process 
according to the dialectical model. 

Indeed, all the phenomena of life, in general, can easily fit into this model. 
The struggle for existence, for animals and plants alike, is accomplished by the 
expenditure and assimilation of energy — two opposite tendencies which take 
on various forms and by means of whose interrelationships the course of life is 
conditioned. This is sufficient to allow us to depict life in its most general form 
as a dialectical — i.e. organisational — process that operates on the basis of the 
struggle of opposites. 

Further, it is possible to apply the same point of view to the rest of ‘dead’ 
nature. To do this, everything we find that is stable and more or less perma- 
nent — for example, all kinds of bodies with their observed forms — must be 
understood as the product of the equilibrium of oppositely directed tenden- 
cies. So, a waterfall retains the same structure, even though the water in it 
continuously flows from above to below. A crystal formed in a solution of salt 
continually loses particles which go off into the surrounding liquid and obtains 
new particles which precipitate out of that liquid. In every thing, in every phe- 
nomenon, one can find, or more accurately, one can substitute two such move- 
ments — two streams of change flowing in opposite directions. 

Nevertheless, this still does not give us the dialectic in its full and exact 
meaning. According to its basic definition, obtained by analysing how it arose 
out of social being, it is an organising process. The idea of ‘organisation’ is usu- 
ally applied only to living nature and the rest of nature is called ‘un-organised, 
‘non-organic’. It is obvious that in order to apply the dialectical model in its 
true meaning, it is necessary to revise this distinction between organic and 
non-organic and remove the absolute character which it acquires in every- 
day thinking. We need to understand ‘dead’ nature as being merely organised 
more weakly and to a lower degree than the realm of life, but organised to some 
extent, all the same. We need to consider any stability — any definite equilib- 
rium in bodies that do not possess the characteristics of life — to be an expres- 
sion of a certain lower stage of organisation. Then it is possible to talk about 
dialectical processes also in relation to the non-organic sphere of our experi- 
ence. 

Historically, the idea of the dialectic in philosophy was worked out very 
gradually and is almost as ancient as philosophy itself. Its origins are already 
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evident in the Milesian school, with the enigmatically profound thinker, Anax- 
imander. His ‘boundless-indeterminate’ contains a latent form of the dialectic 
in the contradiction between ‘hot’ and ‘cold’, which separated themselves out 
of the chaos of primordial matter and then united to form water, the basis of 
all other things. Water therefore appears as the dialectical product of two an- 
tagonistic forces. Through their struggle the unorganised basis of the universe, 
apeiron, is transformed into the organised foundation, water. 

The creator of a real dialectical worldview was Heraclitus the Obscure, who 
lived approximately 540-470BCE.! Heraclitus was born in Ephesus, second 
only to Miletus as the most important trading colony of the Greeks in Asia 
Minor. Unfortunately, only insignificant fragments remain of the work of this 
brilliant philosopher. Furthermore, because of the still insufficiently developed 
philosophical terminology of his day, it was difficult for him to express his ideas. 
That terminology debased his ideas badly, and the explanation of those ideas 
by later writers is extremely unreliable. Therefore, one can talk about the views 
of Heraclitus in only the most general terms. 

Heraclitus was, in the first place, a successor to the hylozoism of the Milesian 
school. Like Thales and Anaximander, he solved the mystery of being through 
the materialist substitution but in a radically transformed form. He took fire 
to be arche, the origin and essence of all things. In the naive observations 
of naturalists of that time, fire was conceived as a sensuous thing, but one 
which was at the same time a living movement. Fire itself continually changes, 
and it changes everything on which it acts. For Thales and his successors, 
arche possessed an internal activeness but was not itself activeness, while for 
Heraclitus activeness is exactly what it was. He rejected any stasis, any stability, 
any unchanging basis of phenomena. ‘Everything flows’ is the universal formula 
of his philosophy. 

However, do we not see various solid things around us? Herodotus would 
reply that this is an illusion, an error of sensory perception. In the universal 
flow — in the eternal fire — things only come into being and are destroyed. If 
something seems permanent to you, this is the result of the temporal equilib- 
rium of opposing movements. 

Of all the processes of nature, the great power of fire summons up the idea 
of struggle, of the pitiless mutual destruction of hostile elements. Heraclitus 
conceived of all being — the entire development of the world — precisely in the 
form of struggle or enmity, polemos. ‘One must know that war is universal, that 


1 The exact dates of Heraclitus’s birth and death are not known, and today they are generally 
given as c. 535-C. 475 BCE. 
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justice is discord, and that everything arises through struggle and of necessity’. 
‘War is the father of everything, the king of everything’? In the struggle of 
opposites, each thing necessarily transforms into its opposite. 

The same applies to the universe as a whole. Following exactly the same 
path, it cycles through two movements, downward and upward. The first leads 
toward the transformation of the world fire into the seemingly solid elements of 
air, water, and earth; the second leads toward their opposite resolution into fire. 
So, the world springs up out of fire and disappears into fire in a strict, periodic 
pattern; it is resurrected again only to perish again. 

What remains in this cosmic flow? Only one thing: the regularity of its 
changes, the consistency of its coming into being and its destruction. What 
remains — speaking the language of later philosophy — is only the dialectic itself. 

Fire, according to Heraclitus, is not only the fundamental principle of nature, 
it is also the essence of the soul — a particle of the primordial world fire 
contained in the human body that is a person's logos, reason, organising force 
of life. And that is why the soul can apprehend the external world: because it is 
consubstantial with it. 

Historians of philosophy suggest that Heraclitus’s doctrine regarding fire as 
the source of the life of the universe was formed under the influence of eastern- 
Aryan religion, with its cult of fire. This is very probable. About a hundred 
years before Heraclitus, the great religious reformer Zarathustra (Zoroaster) 
appeared in eastern Iran. Zarathustra gave an extremely refined form, of a 
deeply philosophical character, to the ancient popular faith of the aboriginal 
tribes of that region, who were fire-worshippers. His doctrines were at a level 
of abstraction that put them on the border between religion and philosophy, 
and, in their genius, they were capable of making a powerful effect on such a 
serious thinker as Heraclitus. 

Moreover, certain elements of the dialectic are outlined in Zarathustra’s 
doctrine, although in a dualistic form, that Heraclitus — coming from a dif- 
ferent social formation — had to discard. To be precise, Zarathustra conceived 
of the life of the universe as the constant war of two principles, good and evil, 
Ahura-Mazda and Angra-Mainyu (Ormuzd and Ahriman in the usual, corrupt- 
ed translation). The former is the incarnation of the organising, creative power 
of human labour; the latter is the incarnation of elemental nature which is 
labour’s enemy. In Zarathustra’s cosmogony, when the universe was created, 
these two world principles were still combined. It was only afterwards that they 
became separated and came into conflict, and that conflict will be resolved 


2 The quotations from Heraclitus are new in the 1923 edition [Trans.]. 
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when they are united again. The model is almost dialectical. The extent to 
which such a religion could have prepared the way for Heraclitus’s ideas is clear, 
and he surely was familiar with it, since in his time the Greek colonies of Asia 
Minor were actually politically subordinated to the Persians, who were follow- 
ers of Zarathustra.3 

Heraclitus’s doctrine had a great influence on philosophers who followed, 
and elements of the dialectic can be found in all their doctrines, even in those 
that appear most hostile. But the dialectical worldview, as a system, did not 
spread in the ancient world, and did not even give rise to a philosophical 
school. Heraclitus was not understood, and no one popularised his ideas. Sub- 
sequently, with the passage of time, the development of ancient society — owing 
to its slaveholding organisation — slowed down, came to a stop, and then began 
to decay. The dialectic — the philosophical incarnation of real development 
through the process of contradiction — did not have a solid foothold in the real- 
ity of the day.t 

In his historical context, Heraclitus himself was quite an enigmatic person. 
He was an aristocrat and a reactionary. He was an enemy of the ‘demos’ which 
was rising at that time in Ephesus as in other cities of Greece. A strange figure 
to be the bearer of such revolutionary philosophical ideas! This is all the more 
true, since in his times the Eleatic school — which articulated the conservative 
ideas of the aristocracy and a school that took a position diametrically opposed 
to him — already existed. Xenophanes and Parmenides taught that in reality 
movement was impossible, that unitary and universal being was static and 
unchanging, and that everything that humans perceive as change was only 
outward appearance, a deception of the senses. Such a point of view was much 
more understandable and natural for supporters of stasis in social life, no 


3 Fire-worshipping religions were formed under the patriarchal-clan way of life before feu- 
dalism. They are dominated by the spirit of labour and not the spirit of exploitation, which 
permeates religions of the feudal type. Characteristics of the household economy are clearly 
revealed in ancient Iranian beliefs: respect for labour is the basis of their morality. The fire of 
the home hearth was the centre of the labour economy of the small kinship group and later of 
the family, especially in the harsh climate of the more northern lands from which the Aryan 
tribes came to Media and Persia, and it is also true of the eastern plateaus of Iran, where they 
first settled. This was how the cult of fire originated. Aryans of ancient India — close relatives 
of the Iranians — were apparently originally also fire-worshippers, and many scholars consider 
the ancient Indian gods as various ‘hypostases’ — that is, appearances in various personae — 
of the separate aspects and characteristics of the one god — Agna, Fire. 

4 And the word ‘dialectic’ at that time had not attained its later meaning. It retained its literal 
meaning — that is, the art of argument and proof — as it was taught, for example, by the 
Sophists. 
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matter how difficult accepting it would be for people who were insufficiently 
imbued with an authoritarian, static mode of thought. 

Heraclitus is portrayed as a pessimist. In his philosophy, the movement of 
the universe actually lacks any kind of progressiveness; it goes in an eternal 
circle. His dialectic was not a theory of development in the proper meaning of 
the word. It is very probable that Heraclitus, like the Eleatics, was spiritually 
drawn to the permanent and unchanging, but he happened to live in a trad- 
ing colony in an era when it was rapidly developing economically and politi- 
cally and when the natural economy and feudal forms of life dear to his heart 
were collapsing. Perhaps it was because he felt the changes that were going 
on around him so painfully that they struck his consciousness and decisively 
influenced his philosophical thought. But having arrived at the unhappy con- 
clusion that ‘everything flows’, everything changed for him. With great honesty 
and consistency of thought, Heraclitus did not seek false consolation in treating 
the flow of reality as an illusion, but rather made this conclusion the founda- 
tion of his worldview. But he must have remained all the more isolated a figure 
within his surroundings. 

After Heraclitus, we encounter the dialectical model — with some variations 
and sometimes in a disguised form — among a majority of thinkers of ancient 
and modern times. But to find worldviews in which the dialectical model is 
all-encompassing, we need only look to the recent past — to the philosophy of 
the classical German idealists, Fichte, Schelling, and especially Hegel. 

The doctrine of Johann Fichte is a metaphysics that is based on individual- 
ism. Fichte conceived of universal being according to the form of the individual 
T. As an idealist, he considered the essence of this being to be thought — the 
logical development of ideas that, in his opinion, formed all of reality. He took 
the primary idea to be the universal or absolute T which is none other than 
all-creative will — pure, eternal activity. 

The beginning of the world process consists in this universal T striving to 
be conscious of itself. But activity cannot be conscious of itself until it meets 
resistance that it must overcome. Without the presence of resistance it is no 
more than elemental, inchoate instinct. It is an unconscious striving to be 
active, but is not activity itself. And since nothing except for the universal T 
exists yet, it must create or find in itself resistance to itself. This resistance is 
called ‘not-I,, or an object, things, the material of physical nature. It is thus that 
the formula ‘I posits not-I’ is obtained, i.e. primordial will separates the world 
from itself, in order to have a field for its activity, and, by means of this activity, 
the will comes to self-awareness. 

Accordingly, the primordial, universal T disintegrates. ‘Not-I’ is separated 
from it, and that means that T, itself, from this moment on finds itself already 
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not everything but only a part, a limited quantity. T is limited by ‘not-I’ — by re- 
sistance, by matter. Each human individual, taken in its surroundings, is a lim- 
ited T situated in a struggle with a corresponding ‘not-I’ — with external objects. 
To the extent that the T masters the ‘not I’, it achieves self-consciousness. That 
is, to the extent that human activity masters the world, it becomes ever more 
rational. The rationality of the will is its moral character. Therefore, the result of 
the successful struggle of T and ‘not I’ must ultimately be an ideally moral uni- 
versal order consisting in complete harmony between a person — as a morally 
active essence — and nature — as the object or arena of that person’s practice. 

The arbitrariness of this construction does not need any particular demon- 
stration. Even logically it does not withstand criticism. T is an idea about the 
individual that has been created in the course of human practice and that sig- 
nifies one person in contradistinction to other person; it is a separate centre 
of interests and strivings. Consequently, that universal T — which for Fichte 
pre-exists all being and does not resist any other Ts — is simply an unthinkable 
idea. It is the application of the word T to something that has nothing to do 
with T at all. But what is interesting for us is something else, and that is pre- 
cisely the application of the dialectical model. With Fichte, it emerges in a more 
developed form than with Heraclitus. 

As a matter of fact, Fichte’s struggle between T and ‘not I’ is a process that 
is, first of all, progressive — that carries the universe forward — and, secondly, 
that is explicitly organisational — that brings the universe to a higher form 
of organisation, to a moral world order. At its basis is hidden a valid idea — 
in its struggle with nature, humanity organises nature for itself and is itself 
organised in an ever more perfected system of life. But this idea is encased 
in two forms — two models — that obscure it. One is Fichte’s individualistic, 
arbitrary application of the idea T to the universe, and the other is the idealist 
substitution of logical processes in place of the struggle of real forces and of 
the creativity of thought in place of the efforts of labour and of elemental 
resistances. 

The model of the dialectic dominates Friedrich Schelling’s Philosophy of 
Nature not only as a whole but also in its particulars, and the dialectic is 
systematically used as a method of construction. 

The starting point for Schelling is also a universal, creative T which is incar- 
nated in nature, appearing as an ‘objective system of reason’ In its striving for 
self-consciousness, objective reason takes on various forms, from the simplest 
to the most complex: from inorganic matter to light and electricity, then to 
chemical affinity, all the way up to the living organism — the series of levels of 
perfection. It is the interaction of opposites that generates these forms. Thus, 
matter is the result of the equilibrium of the forces of attraction and repulsion — 
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a theory Schelling borrowed from Kant. In order to give a full picture of the 
world, Schelling partly used scientific doctrines of his time and partly supple- 
mented them with his own hypotheses — most of them highly arbitrary. At every 
turn he tried to represent phenomena according to the model of polarity — the 
combination of opposing elements such as positive and negative electricity, 
the magnetism of north and south poles, etc. This reveals the influence of the 
science of the day — a time of great discoveries in the realm of electricity and 
magnetism, in which the model of polarity plays a major role. 

Schelling applied the same techniques to other parts of his system. They 
appear in his doctrine of ‘subjective reason, i.e. spiritual development proper, 
which proposed that subjective reason proceeded from moral activity to cog- 
nitive activity and subsequently to aesthetic activity — the life of art — as the 
highest level. These techniques also appear in his doctrine of the ‘identity of 
nature and the soul’. This ‘identity’ consists in the fact that both nature and the 
soul are manifestations of the ‘Absolute’, which Schelling conceived in the form 
of absolute absence of difference, where all opposites are merged. This relation- 
ship between the ‘real’ and the ‘ideal’ is the basic antithesis; all the diversity of 
being arises from it. The real and the ideal are combined in every phenomenon 
but in varying proportions. In the life of nature, the real predominates; in the 
life of the soul, the ideal predominates. The universe is an eternal and continu- 
ous series containing all possible combinations of both elements. As a whole, 
the universe contains both in equal amounts, in the same way that a magnet 
that has different ratios of north and south attraction at each of its points com- 
prises equal quantities of both attractions. 

Hidden in these obscure, arbitrary formulations is a striving to understand 
the universe as a chain of development, as a process of transition from less 
organisation to more. But stasis and conservatism still weighed upon thought, 
and science itself still had not found the means to explain the origins of various 
forms in nature. For Schelling, therefore, the series of manifestations of the 
‘Absolute’ did not appear historically; higher forms did not proceed from lower 
forms according to the law of causality. Instead, they all spring directly from the 
‘Absolute’; they are all parallel to one another and are connected as parts of a 
single godlike organism — the universe — supplementing one another rationally 
and aesthetically. This is an immobilised dialectic. The struggle of opposites — 
and all possible combinations of them — occurs not in the living history of the 
world but beyond its boundaries — outside all time and space — in the ‘Absolute’, 
which is striving toward self-consciousness. 

Classical German idealist philosophy was brought to a conclusion in the 
doctrine of G.W.F Hegel. He not only applied the dialectic, he made a special 
study of it and formulated it as a universal method. 
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The basis of Hegel’s system consists in the idea that the world process is none 
other than the self-development of Spirit, or — what is the same — Absolute 
Idea, or - to put it still another way — God. The activity of Spirit is thought, and 
thought is realised by means of ideas. The entire meaning of the history of the 
world consists in that Spirit reveals its content incrementally, proceeding from 
one idea to another and achieving ever more perfect self-knowledge. 

‘Idea’, for Hegel, signified not what we usually understand by this term but 
something much bigger, not a simple symbol of a certain series of phenomena 
but the actual sum total of these phenomena - reality — which the symbol 
contains. For example, the idea of ‘religion’ for him was the same as religions 
themselves with their entire content and in their entire development. This 
terminology — that seems extremely strange to us — is explained by the idealist 
substitution. Hegel substitutes ‘Idea’ for a given sum of phenomena — as the 
essence of that sum, as something cognitively identical to it. Accordingly, the 
life of the universe, in its essence, is the succession of ideas in the mind of the 
world spirit. 

The method according to which this development of ideas occurs is precisely 
dialectical; the ‘logic’ of the world process boils down to the dialectic. Hegel 
investigated this logic and discovered its laws, which he expressed in specific 
models. We will examine the most basic one, the so-called ‘triad’. 

Each idea, as soon as it is defined and formed, immediately reveals a funda- 
mental contradiction in its content, which transforms the idea into its opposite. 
For example, the first, most general, idea of the logic of the universe is ‘being’. 
Being seems at first glance to be simple and devoid of any duality or contra- 
diction. But as soon as the idea is conceived in a pure, perfect form, a peculiar 
movement begins in it which leads to its breaking down. Pure being means a 
being in which there is nothing other than being — no kind of properties or con- 
crete features. There is no content of any kind, i.e. nothing at all. Consequently, 
there is something that is the opposite of being — ‘not-being’. Pure being logic- 
ally turns into not-being because of the dialectical contradiction hidden within 
it. In order to be, it is necessary to be something, and in order to possess being 
and nothing more, it is impossible to be anything concrete. 

Thought, proceeding from the ‘thesis’ of the original idea to the ‘antithesis’ — 
its opposite — arrives at a contradiction with itself. Of course it cannot remain 
there and seeks a way out in further movement. The way out consists in the 
creation of a new, higher idea — a ‘synthesis’ which unites and harmoniously 
combines the content of both thesis and antithesis, thereby eliminating the 
contradiction between them. In our example above, the synthesis is ‘becom- 
ing’ — the idea of the transition of something into something else. ‘Becoming’ 
contains both ‘being’ and ‘non-being’ that are immediately connected at each 
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point of the process. What is simultaneously ceases to be and is replaced with 
something else. The triad is completed; the ‘Idea’ has made a definite step for- 
ward in its development. The stage that has been achieved then becomes the 
beginning of the same dialectical movement — and in fact the same arbitrary 
intellectual construction: a new triad, etc.> This is the method of idealist dia- 
lectics. 

If the universe is the development of the world Idea, then it stands to 
reason that this dialectical method must be applied to all its phenomena, 
and Hegel applied his system to every realm of knowledge with extraordinary 
acumen and consistency. So, for example, the course of development of nature 
begins with the ‘thesis’ of matter which in itself is inert. It proceeds to the 
‘antithesis’ of massless forces that present various forms of movement — such 
as light, warmth, and electricity — but which are still lifeless and incapable 
of independent, stable existence. And it concludes with the ‘synthesis’ of an 
organism — that combines in itself materiality and independent existence with 
living movement, etc. 

Possessing enormous encyclopaedic knowledge, Hegel was able to construct 
areally universal, all-encompassing system in which he presented a remarkably 
coherent picture of the world process from a single point of view and by means 
of a single method. It would be impossible in a few words to give an idea of its 
breadth, consistency, and aesthetic wholeness, and that is not our task. But the 
historical role and fate of Hegel’s philosophy can teach us a great deal. 

Hegel’s philosophy not only created the most important and notable philos- 
ophical school in the nineteenth century, it also had a huge influence on all the 
scientific and philosophical development of the era. Moreover, it was for the 
most part an enlivening and beneficial influence. Thinkers such as Feuerbach, 
Lassalle, and Marx came from this school. More indirectly, it predisposed minds 
to adopt evolutionary ideas in all realms of science. In Russia, all the best 
critical writers of the 1830s and 1840s — such as Vissarion Belinsky, Alexan- 
der Hertzen, Mikhail Bakunin and others — were trained in Hegelianism. Later 
on, Nikolai Chernyshevsky came to Hegelianism through Hegel’s influence on 
Feuerbach. The difficult, intricate account that Hegel gave of his doctrine took 
possession of their minds with unusual force and pushed them considerably 
further forward beyond what its own author — a conservative German professor 
and respectable Prussian official — was capable of. Meanwhile, what were the 
foundations of Hegelianism? 


5 Sometimes not one but two intermediary stages precede the synthesis, and the model that is 
obtained is not tripartite but quadripartite. 
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The starting point — the idealist substitution, the understanding of the world 
process as the self-development of the spirit in ideas — was undoubtedly false. 
The method — the dialectic of ideas — was arbitrary to the highest degree 
and was not susceptible of an exact scientific formulation. It was essentially 
naive sociomorphism. Is it not clear, for example, that the triad is simply 
the typical model of an argument, where one participant in a conversation 
puts forward one proposition, the other participant puts forward another pro- 
position that contradicts the first, and, as the result of the dialogue, a new 
proposition is developed that takes both into account and eliminates one- 
sidedness. It stands to reason that Hegel’s dialectic could not be other than 
the model of an argument, since he substitutes thought for real processes. 
After all, we know that thought is ‘speech minus sound’ or ‘the conversation 
of the soul with itself’, and it is clear that, in its movement, thought repro- 
duces the course of living, socially flowing speech. But it is also obvious that 
countless events of nature and history have too little in common with ‘con- 
versation’ and ‘cogitation’ to permit them to be handled according to this 
model without strains and distortions. So, what is the strength of Hegelian- 
ism? 

Its strength is that it was the most complete and coherent system of cog- 
nition for that era. One must keep in mind that cognition is the organisation 
of experience. Despite the fact that Hegel’s point of view and method were 
imperfect according to our ideas, he was still able to use them to organise a 
colossal amount of material, and, due to the consistency of his methods, the 
symmetry of his exposition, and the depth of his treatment, he produced such 
an integral system that it gave the richest possible content with the minimum 
effort to those who studied it. No matter how difficult Hegel’s philosophy was, 
its content and unity still outweighed the inflexibility and aridity of its form, 
creating the possibility of more fully mastering the accumulated experience of 
humanity. It is not accidental that beneath Hegel’s difficult models it is often 
possible to find profound and true explanations of a variety of facts and phe- 
nomena of culture, especially the development of art. It is not accidental that 
in other cases Marx only had to turn Hegel’s thought upside down in order to 
obtain an accurate understanding of the subject. Material that has already been 
combined and tied together is considerably more useful for further organising 
activity than material that is uncoordinated and chaotic. Hegel’s system was 
the truth of its day, and its forms were also the very best in its times. Even if 
its general models have since been demolished, much of its content remains 
intact even now. 

Some writers have tried to separate Hegel's dialectic from his idealist system, 
accepting the first but rejecting the second. This is a mistaken distinction. 
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Hegel’s dialectic was idealist and it could not be otherwise; his model was 
the processes of discussion and contemplation which belong to the sphere of 
ideology. 

When we examined materialism and the worldviews related to materialism, 
their pre-eminently contemplative character, conditioned by their social foun- 
dation, was clear. They were worked out by classes and groups which were not 
immediately involved in productive labour and did not directly engage with 
the resistance of external nature. Now we have reviewed several dialectical sys- 
tems. It is evident at first glance that they display active features. But can we 
acknowledge that they are genuine philosophies of action? Have they really 
lost that passive relationship to the world that makes other systems deficient? 

Take Heraclitus, who took the essence of the world to be movement and 
found the universe to be nothing other than the eternal transformation of the 
primordially active, divine fire. What is the relationship between his philo- 
sophy and this stream of being? Marx defined the difference between theo- 
retical and active worldviews in these words: ‘previous philosophers only inter- 
preted the world in various ways; now, however, the task at hand is to change it’. 
Does the system of Heraclitus provide anything other than an interpretation of 
the world? No, it takes account of the movement of the universe, and explains 
it by means of the metaphorical substitution of fire, but that is all. It does not 
contain any impulse to ‘change’ the world, i.e. to definitely and systematically 
influence the course of events. It does not offer any programme for the active 
transformation of the human world. 

In the course of millennia, humanity has struggled with hostile elements. 
The world is the field of battle. If philosophy is reduced to description and 
explanation of the world, then it serves in the war with nature in the same 
way as a map of the theatre of war serves an active army. It provides a useful 
and necessary orientation but no more than that. A philosophy of action must 
provide not only this orientation but a whole plan of campaign — a programme 
for labouring humanity’s victory over the elements. The plan of the campaign 
can be successful only when it is based on accurate maps and an altogether 
complete knowledge of local conditions. In the same way, a philosophy of 
action must start with a description and explanation of the world, but this 
‘interpretation’ of the world is different in that it offers the direction and 
methods for practical progress. This would be the kind of philosophy that 
would ‘change the world’. 

The philosophy of Heraclitus is only contemplation of the activity of the 
world, but it is not a programme for human practice in the world. 

But is it possible that the dialectical idealism of the German classics satisfied 
the demands that Marx set for philosophy? If the world is interpreted as the 
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self-development of the creative T or absolute spirit, then is this not a genuine 
theory of progress of the universe and does it not point out a path and methods 
for human activity — investigating that universal, divine activity which it sees 
manifested in humanity itself? But how does German Idealism understand that 
activity? 

In the first of his eleven ‘Theses on Feuerbach’, Marx wrote: ‘in contradis- 
tinction to materialism, idealism develops the principle of activity only in an 
abstract sense, because idealism in its nature does not know real, sensuous 
activity, as such’. Why exactly does it not know this? Because real activity is 
hidden from idealism by the idealist substitution. Idealists consider thought to 
be the essence of what is real, so that for them practice in the world has a the- 
oretical character. But the conquest of the world by humanity is fundamentally 
not a theoretical process, even though theory serves as a powerful weapon for 
that conquest, just as war is not the study of the terrain and consideration of 
a plan of action, although both are the necessary means for that war. When 
the abstract activity of thinking is substituted for the living activity of labour, 
it is impossible to obtain a philosophy that actually changes the world. In a 
plan of campaign, the basic and primary element of calculation must be the 
real fighting power of the soldier and not the scientific and strategic power of 
the commander — otherwise there would only be military speculation. Ideal- 
ism was a speculative doctrine, and therefore it could not be a philosophy of 
concrete action. 

No worldview is capable of deciding this task as long as it is imbued with 
the spirit of individualism. The fact of the matter is that, in essence, concrete 
human activity is not individual but social. The goal of transforming the world 
can only be undertaken by the collective; the individual is far too insignificant. 
Therefore when one T counterposes itself to the universe as the infinite ‘not-I’ — 
and this is precisely the starting point of German Idealism — then its stance in 
relation to the world process is either contemplative or speculatively active, 
i.e. only an imaginarily active relationship. We see the latter in the idealist 
dialectic. 

Consequently, it was necessary to take the dialectic beyond the framework 
of individualism. This was impossible for bourgeois thinking; it was individu- 
alistic through and through. The new understanding of the world had to find 
its support in the experience of a new class. The transition did not come about 
immediately. In the 1830s and 1840s, the philosophy of Ludwig Feuerbach served 
as an intermediary stage. 

Feuerbach was a Hegelian from the very beginning, and he remained a 
Hegelian in that he retained the method of developing ideas in dialectical 
models. But he was a person of fervent feelings and could not be satisfied 
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with the abstract aridity of Hegelianism. He decided to retrieve philosophy 
from the cold heights of the self-developing idea to immediate, sensuously 
concrete life — to take real human existence as the foundation and centre of his 
constructions and to make philosophy the ‘anthropology’ of the self-awareness 
of human beings. 

‘The old philosophy’, Feuerbach says, in The Principles of the Philosophy 
of the Future, ‘started with the proposition: J am an abstract, purely thinking 
being; the body does not pertain to my essence. The new philosophy begins 
with the proposition: J am a real, sensuous being; my body is related to my 
essence; moreover, it, in its entirety, is my ‘I’. This is its very essence’ This, 
of course, is the materialist point of view, and Feuerbach was, in general, a 
materialist. But the originality of his views consists in that he understood 
the human being not as an isolated individual — not as an independent f, 
albeit corporeal. Feuerbach observed and deeply felt the living incompleteness 
of separate, solitary individuality and forcefully pointed out the fact that a 
reasoning, thinking being can only be created by the power of communication. 

‘The light of reason is ignited only when one person faces another, he 
says. ‘Ideas appear only through communication between people, only by the 
conversation of one person with another. Humans arrive at ideas — and at 
reason in general — not in isolation but by two people together. Two people 
are necessary for the creation of a person — spiritual as well as physical. We 
already know that this is true, and yet Feuerbach’s formulation is still far from 
a compete idea. While speech — ‘conversation’ — gives birth to thought, speech 
itself is produced by shared labour. It is not two people but a labour collective 
that is the source of the development of spiritual life. But all the same, this was 
a huge step forward in comparison with the old, naively individualist doctrines, 
for which the knowing subject was some sort of eternal Robinson Crusoe on a 
little island of experience in the ocean of the universe. 

In the opinion of Feuerbach, it is feeling — and, to be precise, love — that 
ties one person to another and gives rise to communication between them. 
Moreover, this love is not a social instinct developing in collective labour, but 
ordinary, individual love, as between a man and a woman or between two 
friends. This is an individual feeling and not a social tie. This means that 
Feuerbach does not yet genuinely deny individualism; he has only gone part 
of the way towards such a denial. 

The fact of the matter is that he was an ideological representative of the petty 
bourgeoisie — an extremely atomistic class, imbued with the spirit of private 
property, and consequently individualistic in its very nature. But in that era, the 
petty bourgeoisie was devastated by, on the one hand, the power of capital and, 
on the other, an obsolete state order, and its best elements were in a revolution- 
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ary mood and sought new conditions of life. The powerlessness of the isolated 
individual amid the elemental forces of society was felt very painfully, and this 
gave rise to desires that contradicted individualism. In the economic realm they 
were manifested in vague, semi-socialistic utopias, while in philosophy they 
found their most vivid expression in the ideas of Feuerbach. But in so doing it is 
natural and understandable that petty-bourgeois consciousness was not able to 
escape beyond the boundaries of its usual methods and experience. Just as the 
utopias that were produced were not actual socialism, so also their philosoph- 
ical quests took a far from collectivistic outlook on the world. Realising that 
the isolated individual was an incomplete being, Feuerbach supplemented that 
individuality in philosophy no more than the family supplemented the indi- 
vidual in real life. The family is the last remnant of the ancient kinship collective 
remaining in exchange society, and it obviously served — perhaps without the 
philosopher himself realising it — as the basis and model for his construction. 
When he says that ‘two people are necessary for the creation of a person, spir- 
itual as well as physical’, and that ‘one person with another — the unity of “P 
and “thou” — is God, he fully reveals the secret of his thought. Two people and 
the love between them is the starting point of Feuerbach’s philosophy, but it is 
also the starting point of the monogamous family. This explains the role that 
he ascribed to feeling, when, for example, he declared that love is the proof of 
the existence of an object outside our consciousness. ‘No’, he says, ‘there is no 
other proof of being besides love and feelings in general; only that exists whose 
being gives you joy and whose non-being causes suffering’. This mood infuses 
all his writings and clothes the most abstract questions in a poetical form. 

‘We feel’, he writes, ‘not only wood and stone, not only flesh and bone; we also 
feel feelings when we shake the hand or kiss a sentient being. We apprehend 
with our hearing not only the roar of water and the rustling of leaves but also 
the intimate voice of love and wisdom. We perceive with our sight not only 
reflective surfaces and coloured forms but also another person's views. This 
means that the object of feelings is not something external but internal, not 
only the body but also the soul, not only things but also our P. In individualistic 
society, only the family still preserves (and not always, of course!) that degree of 
intimacy among people whereby it seems that they can perceive the thoughts 
and feelings of others. 

Religion was the main subject of Feuerbach’s inquiries, and he concealed 
his own essentially anti-religious worldview behind a religious exterior. Since 
social-labour unity remained outside his field of vision, he was naturally unable 
to discover the social meaning and origin of religion. However, he understood 
that it is impossible to seek the basis of religion in the individual. Once again 
he took an intermediate position. Religion, in his opinion, expresses the generic 
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tendency of humankind - ‘the generic essence of humanity’, in his terminology. 
In religion, a human thinks and feels the eternal. This means, as Feuerbach says 
in The Essence of Christianity, that the ability to think, the ability to feel, are 
eternal — not, of course, in a separate, particular manifestation, but in the gen- 
eric essence of human beings. A deity is a graphic representation of this essence 
that fantasy separates from humans themselves, and places outside and above 
them. But it is impossible to explain religion in its living concreteness by means 
of such abstractions. 

In this regard, Marx noted (in Theses 6 and 7): ‘Feuerbach reduces the 
essence of religion to the essence of humanity. But this latter is not a kind 
of abstraction, located inside a separate individual. In its reality it is the sum 
total of social relations ... Feuerbach does not see that the “religious sentiment” 
is itself a social product and that the abstract individual which he analyses 
pertains, in reality, to a particular social formation’. 

Marx himself was the thinker who was first able to understand and investig- 
ate the social essence of human beings. For him, the starting point was neither 
the individual nor the monogamous family — that petty, outmoded fragment of 
the ancestral collective — but the working class, the new labour collective then 
being born. 

Feuerbach was a materialist and a dialectician, but he did not create a 
materialist dialectics. His materialism remained contemplative; his dialectics 
were applied only to the development of ideas and not to reality itself. Marx 
learned a great deal from him, but he also radically transformed the basis of 
Feuerbach’s worldview in a much more radical way than Feuerbach himself 
had transformed the old philosophy. Although Marx also called his doctrine 
‘materialism, his central idea is still not ‘matter’, but practice, activity, living 
labour. 

In the first scene of Goethe’s famous tragedy, Doctor Faust is seeking the 
principle of life. In an open Bible he reads: ‘In the beginning was the Word’. 
The powerful Word is the slogan of the authoritarian, religious worldview. Faust 
rejected it and arrived at the conclusion: ‘In the beginning was the Thought’ 
This is the slogan of idealism. But Faust was still not satisfied with it, and he 
arrived at the final conclusion: ‘In the beginning was the Deed’. It was the 
philosophy of Marx that first logically and systematically advanced this slogan. 

Marx taught that ‘reality must be understood as practice’. But what exactly 
is human practice? Before all else it is the struggle with elemental nature, the 
process of subordinating nature to humanity, i.e. production. It is carried out 
not by individual but by collective forces, and therefore the practical nature of 
humanity is social. It is in this social nature that we must seek explanations for 
the entire development of humanity, for the forms of its life and thought. 
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The conditions and means of production compel people to stand in definite 
relations with one another — simple social collaboration, the division of labour, 
exchange, etc. These relations — ‘economic relations’ — form the structure of 
society, its basic organisation. The ‘ideological superstructures’ — political and 
legal forms, morality, art, science, philosophy — grow out of that basic organisa- 
tion and are therefore determined by it. Marx called production, along with its 
economic organisation, ‘social being’, and he called the entire system of ideo- 
logy ‘social consciousness’. 

Production is not stationary ‘being’ in the sense of the old metaphysics; it is 
struggle, process, and genuine ‘becoming’. Through its labouring forces, society 
changes external nature — the surrounding environment — but finding itself, in 
turn, to be dependent on external nature, society changes its own nature. It 
increases the energy of its labour, improves its methods, and in general devel- 
ops its ‘productive forces’. And, at the same time, productive relations — the 
whole ‘economy’ of society — also necessarily develop. New relations of produc- 
tion require a new ideological superstructure. But this new superstructure does 
not appear all at once, and it takes even longer for it to attain supremacy, so that 
for a certain period of time the old ideological forms still continue to apply. A 
contradiction accordingly develops between the economy and the ideology of 
society, which hinders and holds back the progress of productive forces. This 
contradiction intensifies, develops into a real war of social forces, and culmi- 
nates in revolution. The previous superstructure collapses and perishes. In its 
place new forms begin to rule — political, legal, and intellectual forms that cor- 
respond to the level of productive forces and social structure that has been 
achieved. Contradictions are eliminated, and the obstacles to economic prog- 
ress fall away. Society embarks upon a new stage of ‘organic development until 
its base and its superstructure once again begin to diverge, new contradictions 
accumulate, and a new revolutionary crisis erupts. 

The preparation and enactment of these revolutions consists of a struggle 
between social forces, and these forces are embodied in social classes. People 
have different interests and acquire different mentalities, depending on the 
role they play in production. This is how they come to be grouped into social 
classes. The ruling class necessarily strives to retain and increase its power. Cor- 
responding forms of ideology serve as the means for this, and the ruling class 
consequently defends these ideological forms and fights for them even when 
they contradict productive relations and hold back the progress of society. This 
was how feudal lords, both ecclesiastical and secular, behaved at the time when 
capitalistic, bourgeois relations were emerging. This is how the bourgeoisie 
behaves in our times. By contrast, classes which are involved in the develop- 
ment of production, by virtue of their position in society, necessarily develop 
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a new, progressive ideology. They fight for it, and their victory signifies their 
own dominance in society. This is how the bourgeoisie behaved in the era of 
their liberating struggle with the feudal classes, and this is how the proletariat 
is behaving at the present time. In this way, history is moved forward by the 
force of class antagonism. 

Scientific philosophy, as one of the forms of ideology in a society, is a weapon 
used by the progressive classes in their struggle. It must explain the laws and 
direction of social development and thereby provide a planned character to the 
struggle for higher social forms and enhance the activity of the classes that are 
the bearers of the future. It is consequently a class philosophy, and for our era 
it is precisely the philosophy of the proletariat. 

We see that this is indeed an active worldview. The method by which it is 
constructed — which Marx called the materialist dialectic — is the opposite of 
Hegel’s idealist dialectic. Both of them defined the dialectic as development 
through contradictions, but for Hegel the dialectic has to do with contradictions 
in the internal movement of ideas, about the struggle of various sides of an 
idea as it independently constituted itself, while for Marx it had to do with the 
contradictions of real life, the struggle of real forces. In Marx’s understanding, 
the dialectical aspects of history are the struggle of humanity with nature and 
the struggle of classes inside society. These are not logical processes but are 
‘material’ in his inexact expression. It must be noted that it is only the first 
of these — the struggle with nature — that is the basic, ongoing, motive force 
in history; the second — the class struggle — is derivative and temporary. Class 
struggle did not exist in primordial tribal society. It arose and increasingly 
intensified in later social formations but must necessarily be eliminated, along 
with all classes, in socialist society. 

In any event, the new dialectics preserved many characteristics of the old — 
especially the model of ‘triads’. The entire edifice of Capital is imbued with it. 
The main triad sums up the course of the development of society as a whole. 
The ‘thesis’ is the connection between producers and the means of labour in 
the context of small-scale production. The ‘antithesis’ is the expropriation of 
producers in the transition to large-scale production under capitalism. The 
‘synthesis’ is the expropriation of the expropriators — the restoration of the 
connection between producers and the means of production by transferring 
the means of production into the hands of all society, a socialist organisation. 
Marx also breaks down the development of exchange and of capitalism into 
quite a number of similar triadic patterns. 

One of the principles of Hegel’s Logic — the transformation of quantity into 
quality (and back again) — is combined with the idea of the transition from 
one member of the ‘triad’ to another. In the struggle of two forces, their quanti- 
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tative correlation gradually changes. For example, the power of the progressive 
class grows and the power of the conservative class diminishes, but as long as 
the preponderance — no matter how small — remains on the side of the latter, 
society ‘qualitatively’ appears to be the same — for example, capitalistic. But 
as soon as the preponderance shifts to the other side, the face of society qual- 
itatively changes. The dominance of another class results and, along with it, 
the dominance of other forms of ideology and, in general, a new organisation. 
This is the epoch of revolution, a sharp leap forward in the course of develop- 
ment. 

Using our methods, we have defined the dialectic from the very beginning as 
an organising process, occurring through the struggle of opposing tendencies. 
Is this consistent with Marx’s understanding? Not completely, obviously. For 
Marx, the question is about development and not an organising process. But 
what does the word ‘development’ signify? 

It is a comparatively imprecise term. It is usually used in the sense of the 
strengthening and increasing complexity of certain complexes, whether real 
or abstract. For example, one speaks of the development of an organism, the 
development of machines, the development ofan illness, and the development 
of contradictions. In the first and partly in the second example, there is an 
element of increase in the degree of organisation, while in the two others there 
is not. Sometimes the word simply expresses a continuous series of changes 
flowing out of each other — for example, when ‘progressive’ is distinguished 
from ‘regressive’ development. If we say that in the second half of the life of an 
organism, its ‘development’ becomes regressive, then it is clear that this use of 
the term does not in any way imply the strengthening or increasing complexity 
of the life processes we are talking about. We have in mind only change in 
general. 

Accordingly, the basic concept of the dialectic with Marx, as with Hegel, did 
not achieve full clarity and completeness, and because of this the application 
of the dialectical method turns out to be imprecise and vague. Its dialectical 
models are somewhat arbitrary, and not only does the field of application of 
the dialectic become unclear, but sometimes the very meaning of the dialectic 
is greatly distorted. 

The explanation and defence of materialist dialectics is dealt with in several 
chapters of a big polemical work against Eugen Diihring written by Engels and 
no doubt edited by Marx.® Let us trace the principal ideas of these chapters 


6 The reference is to Friedrich Engels’s Anti-Diihring: Herr Eugen Diihring’s Revolution in Sci- 
ence. [Trans. ]. 
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regarding dialectical contradictions, the negation of the negation, and the 
transition from quantitative to qualitative changes. 

‘As long as we consider things as static and lifeless, each one separately, one 
after another’, says Engels, ‘we do not run up against any contradictions in them 
... But itis completely different when we take things in a state of motion, as they 
change, live, and interact with one another. Then we immediately enter the 
realm of contradiction. Motion itself is a contradiction. Even simple mechan- 
ical change of position can only come about when a body is simultaneously 
located in one place and in another place — that it is located and, at the same 
time, is not located in a given place. Movement represents nothing other than 
the continuous assertion of this contradiction and simultaneous resolution of it 
... We have seen that life, too, consists above all in this — that at every moment 
a given being is both itself and something else. Life is therefore a contradic- 
tion that is inherent in particular things and processes, a contradiction that is 
continually manifesting itself and being resolved. As soon as this contradiction 
disappears, life itself is cut short and death arrives.” 

But there is only one way to understand a real contradiction — as the struggle 
of real forces, two contradictorily directed actions. Is this what Engels is talking 
about? Obviously not. In mechanical movement, he sees the contradiction of 
a body both being located and not being located in a given place — as was 
pointed out by the Eleatic philosopher Xenon, who wanted to use this example 
to prove the real impossibility and illusory nature of movement. In reality, 
Engels discovered — as Xenon did also — only the contradiction of two concepts 
applied to motion — the concepts ‘to be located’ and ‘not to be located’ — 
and not a contradiction of real forces or tendencies. And the contradiction 
of two concepts is only an ideal contradiction, a contradiction existing only 
in thought. To reduce a physical fact - movement -— to an ideal contradiction 
means to cross over to the point of view of idealism, to return to the dialectics 
of Hegel instead of creating a materialist dialectic. 

At the same time, if we investigate the matter precisely, it will become clear 
that it is wrong to apply the concept ‘to be located’ to a moving body. We must 
recall that concepts originate in experience and are related to experience and 
do not live as things-in-themselves. When we say that ‘a body is located in a 
certain place’, what facts of experience do we express by this? Either it is the 
case that we cannot ascertain that the body in question has changed location, 
or that, even if we could, the change in location does not seem significant 
or has not attracted our attention. The second meaning is the most usual. If, 


7 Anti-Diihring, Chapter 12 [Trans.]. 
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for example, it is asserted that the Pope is ‘located’ in Rome, this does not 
at all mean to assert that he is stationary. It is only to note the limitations 
of his movements and the possibility of finding him within certain spatial 
boundaries. Here the concept ‘to be located’ does not give rise to any dialectical 
contradiction. The Pope could energetically move around his room, his whole 
palace, or even around all of Rome, but it still would be impossible to say that 
he is both located in Rome and not located there. He is ‘located there’ and that 
is all. 

But the Eleatics, and Engels after them, took the word not in this sense but 
in the sense of expressing the lack of movement — being stationary. A body ‘is 
located’ in a certain place and nothing more; there is no movement, or more 
accurately, none is noticeable. But taken in this meaning, the word ‘located’ 
is obviously inapplicable to a moving body, since it in no way corresponds to 
those facts of experience that are signified by the term ‘movement’ So one must 
put it this way: a body is not located in any definite place but moves there. Again, 
there is no contradiction. In order to obtain one, it is necessary to use the same 
word in the first meaning we have considered and then in the second. But is it 
possible that the dialectic consists in disdain for the exact meaning of ideas? 

Engels arrives at a completely analogous misunderstanding when he deals 
with the contradiction contained in the process of life. One time he uses the 
term ‘to be the same’ in its ordinary, approximate sense; another time he uses 
it in its metaphysical, absolute sense. The contradiction originates because two 
different ideas are being expressed by one symbol. 

For an idealist it is completely natural to explain movement by the contra- 
diction or struggle between the idea ‘being located’ and ‘not being located’ in a 
certain place, but for a realist this is inadmissible. But must we conclude from 
this that it is impossible to consider movement as a dialectical process? Not at 
all. But its dialectic is not where Engels found it by using the Hegelian method. 

Engels himself mentions that a contradiction appears where things are taken 
‘in their interaction’ with one another. Indeed, a contradiction exists only 
where there is a real collision of forces, a real meeting of opposites. But this 
simply does not exist in the dialectic of movement as it is depicted by Engels; 
he does not speak of any interaction of moving bodies with one another. And as 
soon as any such interaction is taken into account, a ‘contradiction’ is revealed — 
not of ideas, however, but of physical forces. 

A body always moves in some environment - i.e. in spatial correlation with 
other bodies. This environment provides resistance to it, opposing a change in 
location by mechanical energy. Resistance can be significant or inconsiderable. 
In outer space it is very close to zero, in air it is noticeable in ordinary circum- 
stances, in water it is very strong, and in hard bodies it is huge. But it does exist, 
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and, to one degree or another, it continually weakens the force of movement. 
Movement continues until the force of resistance exceeds it. At a certain point 
equilibrium is achieved and the body comes to a stop. There are some cases 
when the resistance, growing quickly, produces in its turn an overbalance, and 
the body is forced to move backward — for example, the case of ‘rebound’ from 
a blow by a resilient body. What we have here is not only ‘contradiction’ or, 
more accurately, opposition — a term much more appropriate for materialist 
dialectics — but also a case of transformation from quantitative to qualitative 
change. The decrease in speed leads to movement being replaced either by the 
condition of being at rest or by movement in the opposite direction. 

The same real ‘dialectic of motion’ applies in mechanics when bodies at rest 
are represented in the form of the sum of two equal and opposite velocities that 
cancel each other out, and so forth. 

It is necessary to add that the pure motion that Engels talks about — without 
regard to the surroundings in which it occurs — lacks all organisational char- 
acter. By contrast, movement taken in connection with the resistance of the 
surroundings tends toward a stable equilibrium which is a special, lower type 
of organised state, characteristic of so-called ‘dead’ nature. This means that in 
this form movement can be understood as being an organisational process. 

The misunderstanding into which Engels falls in regard to the dialectics of 
life can be analysed in a completely analogous way. Life is in fact dialectical but 
not in the sense that an organism contradicts itself — being at the same time 
both ‘the same’ and ‘not the same’. No, the point lies elsewhere. An organism 
struggles with its environment. It continuously gives up to the environment 
the energy that it expends, and it continuously assimilates energy from the 
environment. The organism remains ‘the same’ to the extent that these two pro- 
cesses approximately counterbalance one another, and it becomes different — 
‘not the same’ — to the extent that one of them prevails over the other. 

Here is yet another example of the dialectic brought up by Engels: ‘Among 
its basic propositions, higher mathematics contains the contradiction that 
straight and curved lines in certain conditions are identical’. Indeed, analytical 
geometry considers a straight line as a special case of a curved line (‘a curve 
of infinitely small curvature’) and breaks curves down into infinitely small 
elements, considering each of them to be straight. In the head of someone 
who is not used to studying them, these abstractions can provoke a very strong 
‘contradiction’, but there is no real contradiction here. In real experience, the 
straight and curved lines that geometry discusses — i.e. having only length but 
no breadth or thickness — simply do not exist. In real experience there are 
joists, wires, rails, ink marks on paper. These are all physical bodies, which 
during calculation are replaced by the abstract symbols of lines because at 
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that moment the investigator is not interested in their width, thickness, and 
other characteristics but only in their length. Rails possess not only curvature 
but, in general, even irregularities of form, as is easily seen with the help of a 
microscope. However, if the curvature and irregularity are not so great as to 
harm the normal movement of the train, the rails are legitimately considered 
to be ‘straight’. The contradiction between the two designations of the rails as 
straight and as slightly curved boils down to a dual use of the word — in an 
approximate sense and in an absolute sense — just as in the previous examples. 
Once again, higher mathematics is dialectical, but in a different and more 
profound way than Engels proposes. 

All magnitudes are abstract symbols of real things or processes. But the fun- 
damental role in analytical algebra and geometry is played by infinitely small 
magnitudes. What does this symbol express? It signifies that a variable mag- 
nitude decreases to such a degree that it becomes less than any given mag- 
nitude. But if a variable magnitude stands for any real process — for example, 
the motion of a body, such as the magnitude of its speed — then how can it 
be reduced to something infinitely small? Obviously, for this to come about, 
it is necessary that the given motion be counteracted by another motion, one 
that is headed in the opposite direction and whose energy grows to the point 
at which it cancels out all the speed of the first motion. That means that the 
infinitely small is a symbol of the struggle of two forces, one of which cancels 
out the other. The limit of the infinitely small is zero, ie. the absence of any 
magnitude. Zero is the symbol of the complete cancellation of both forces — 
complete equilibrium. Quantitative change here is transformed into qualita- 
tive change, magnitude into the absence of magnitude, movement to rest. 

By failing to discern this living, real meaning of the dialectic, Engels and 
Marx lost the capacity to explain the transition from quantity to quality, 
whereas, after our investigation, the explanation turns out to be very simple. 
If one or another process — the motion of a body, the life of an organism, the 
development of society — is determined by the struggle of two opposing forces, 
then as long as one of them predominates quantitatively — if only by a small 
amount — then the process proceeds in favour of — goes in the direction of — 
that force. As soon as the other force ultimately grows to be equal to the first, 
the whole character of the process immediately changes. Either the process is 
terminated, or with further increase of the second force — even an inconsider- 
able increase — the process will go in the opposite direction. In either case our 
senses inform us that we see something ‘qualitatively’ different from what it 
was before. 

Engels’s favourite example on this theme is boiling water. If water is heated 
under normal conditions, its remains in a steady state while its temperature 
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rises from 0° Celsius to 99° or even gg.9°, to be precise. As soon as it reaches 
100°, it becomes turbulent and begins to rapidly turn into steam — a gas with 
characteristics completely different from water, a liquid. If this is a dialectical 
process, then what is its essence? The answer is provided by the mechanical 
theory of heat. At any temperature, water vaporises — i.e. transforms into a 
gas — but the escape of steam is prevented by air pressure. Two forces meet; 
the pressure of steam proceeding from the liquid outwards, and the pressure 
of the atmosphere from outside upon the liquid. Below 100°, the pressure of 
steam is less than that of the atmosphere and cannot overcome it, so that only 
a small amount of steam escapes from the surface of water and mixes with the 
surrounding air. But with the increase in temperature, the pressure of steam 
increases and at 100° it is equal to atmospheric pressure and consequently over- 
comes its counter-action. It is then that steam escapes — one of the revolutions 
in the state of water. 

That the matter has to do precisely with the struggle of two real forces can 
be corroborated by extremely simple experiments. Let us heat water to 70° and 
place it under a bell jar with a vacuum pump. One does not need to pump out 
much air before the water suddenly boils. Why? Because by removing some 
of the air we decrease its pressure — i.e. one of the two opposing forces. By this 
process the other force, which was less, now becomes equal, and the ‘transition 
from quantity to quality’ — boiling — occurs not at 100° but at 70°. 

We also find in Engels a number of misunderstandings regarding the ‘triad’ 
of development. According to Hegel, in his elaboration of the concept of ‘anti- 
thesis, the second stage is the negation of the first (for example, ‘non-being’ 
is the negation of ‘being’, ‘quantity’ is the negation of ‘quality’, etc.). The third 
stage, ‘synthesis’, is a negation of the negation, i.e. a new positive concept, which 
must be similar in form to the thesis but with a higher and richer content (for 
example, ‘becoming’ is related to ‘being’ but is richer in content and more per- 
fected). Engels applies all of this to real processes without even trying to explain 
the reason for such a connection between different levels of development. Here 
are the kinds of illustrations he gives for this ‘law’. 

‘Take a grain of barley. Thousands of millions of grains like this are milled, 
boiled, brewed, and then fermented in the making of beer and accordingly 
perish. But if such a grain of barley finds conditions which are normal for it — 
if it falls on suitable soil — then under the influence of heat and moisture it 
undergoes a characteristic change; it germinates. At this point the grain, as 
such, perishes; it is negated; in its place appears the plant which has arisen 
out of it — the negation of the grain. But what is the normal life-process of this 
plant? It grows, flowers, is fertilised, and in the end produces more grains, and 
as soon as these have ripened, the ear dies off and, in its turn, is negated. This 
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negation of the negation results again in a grain of barley, but now we have not 
one but twenty or thirty’. Further on, Engels explains that, in such cases, besides 
such quantitative growth, qualitative progress is also possible. In the course ofa 
series of life cycles, plants develop and transform into more adapted and more 
perfected forms. 

Another example is the communal ownership of land as it originally existed 
among all civilised peoples. Communal ownership subsequently became a 
constraint on economic development, and then its negation — the private 
ownership of land — arose to replace it. In our era, in turn, private property has 
become a hindrance to the development of manufacturing, and, as a result, 
history must proceed to social ownership of the land — the negation of the 
negation. In form, this phase is like the first, but it is broader, higher, and more 
progressive, since it is based on all the technological attainments of the past. 

Let us take an example from mathematics. Take any quantity, let us say 2 
(Engels uses the algebraic form a). Its negation would be -2, a negative number. 
In order to obtain the negation of the negation, we multiply -2 by -2. We obtain 
+4, a positive number, like the ‘thesis’, 2, but representing a second degree of 
two — two times two. 

The last example reveals even more clearly how imprecisely and arbitrarily 
Engels applies the term ‘negation’. Within the scope of one triad, the second 
negation is methodologically completely inconsistent with the first. First a 
value is negated by means of the change of a sign, then it is negated by means 
of raising it to the second power. Moreover, if any value is multiplied by itself, 
then it also is negated, but this operation could no less correctly be called 
an intensified affirmation of it. In general, the play of imprecise, continually 
changing concepts in this case is obvious, and, in reality, it has no relation to 
materialist dialectics. 

Engels himself admits the multiplicity of meanings of the term ‘dialectical 
negation’ and he says this of it: ‘Every kind of thing, and every kind of psychical 
image or concept has its particular means of negation that leads to develop- 
ment. In the numeration of infinitesimals, the process of negation does not 
proceed in the same way as in the formation of positive powers from negat- 
ive roots. This has to be studied like everything else. It is not enough to know 
that a grain of barley and the analysis of infinitesimals is subject to the law of 
development through negation in order successfully to cultivate barley or to 
differentiate or integrate’. But the question arises: is this term useful or neces- 
sary when it has so many variable meanings? 

The idea of ‘negation’ is borrowed from the realm of speech and thought. 
To ‘respond in the negative’ means to speak or think something the opposite 
of what someone else is affirming. Naturally, Hegel’s dialectic can be built on 
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‘negations’; his dialectic is entirely concerned with thinking — with concepts 
that idealism substitutes for living reality. But if one is not making that kind 
of substitution — if one substitutes material forces, as Marx and Engels do — 
then is it possible to speak of affirmation and negation? Can a good-humoured 
form of conversation, in which two opinions at first contradict one another and 
afterwards are reconciled, be compared to the bitter struggle of the elemental, 
heartless forces of the universe? Does such a model explain anything or make 
facts more understandable? Obviously not. This is naïve sociomorphism and is 
therefore scientifically inappropriate. 

A seed consists of an embryonic cell and nutritive material enclosed in 
a hard casing. When the seed germinates, the embryonic cells multiply. The 
nutritive material is absorbed by them and enters into the cells in changed 
form. It is only the casing that breaks up and disintegrates. Does this mean that 
the seed is ‘contradicted’ or perishes? The cells of a plant are the multiplying 
cells of the seed; how is this a ‘negation’ of the seed? It is obvious that the 
Hegelian term adds nothing to a botanist’s explanation of how a plant develops. 
On the contrary, it needlessly complicates the matter, and the imprecision of 
the term can only be detrimental to precise study. 

But Engels finds in the ‘negation of the negation’ a regularity that obviously 
must be recognised as really important. To be precise: the third stage of the 
dialectical process is formally comparable to the first — in the way, for example, 
that social ownership is comparable to communal ownership, or in the way 
that the yield of an ear of barley is comparable to the seed from which it grew, 
etc. This regularity, it is true, is very imprecise and does not lend itself to exact 
description, because in all cases the resemblance of the third stage with the first 
is of a different kind. But, all the same, since there is a resemblance, it deserves 
attention and especially an explanation. In Hegel’s dialectic, the resemblance 
is sufficiently explained by the fact that in our thinking the negation of a 
negation is an affirmation, and therefore the triad, beginning with some kind 
of affirmation, must return through two negations to a new affirmation. But 
for materialist dialectics, this is manifestly unsatisfactory, even though Engels 
essentially comes to a stop at this point. 

Let us again recall our initial definition of the dialectic: an organisational 
process, proceeding through the struggle of opposing forces. If this process 
has any kind of beginning, then it is clear that before it began there was not 
yet a struggle of the two opposing forces participating in it, and some kind 
of equilibrium existed in the relationship. If the process comes to an end at 
some point, then undoubtedly the struggle of the given two forces has ceased 
and they have arrived at a relationship with one another which is some kind 
of new equilibrium. Here then is the whole triad: from equilibrium through a 
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struggle of two forces that disrupt it to a new equilibrium. Let us apply this 
point of view to various concrete examples. 

Aseed presents the most stable and balanced form in which a plant can exist. 
A seed sometimes lies for many years without any change in its structure. It is 
reported that some of the seeds found in the tombs of ancient Pharaohs were 
still able to germinate. Chemical action of the soil is the cause that brings the 
seed out of this stable equilibrium. The embryo’s struggle with its surround- 
ing environment for existence then begins. The cells of the embryo assimi- 
late more energy from the environment than they expend, and, accordingly, 
they proceed through the stages of rapid and intense life — growing, multiply- 
ing, specialising, and forming a complex system of leaves, roots, and stalk. But 
sooner or later in its struggle with the elemental forces of the surrounding 
environment, the plant will be overbalanced and it will then face one of two 
outcomes: either to die irrevocably or to return to a stable equilibrium in the 
form of a seed, for which the struggle for existence is reduced to an insignif- 
icant minimum. Due to natural selection, life processes have been worked 
out in a cyclical form, corresponding to the annual cycles of nature. Some of 
the cells of the plant create a balanced combination of the previous type of 
cells — i.e. seeds — and they are the only part of the plant that survive the 
harshly destructive changes in the environment brought by the autumn and 
winter. 

If we look upon a plant as a colony of multiplying, living cells, then we 
do not see any ‘negations’. We see instead a continual struggle of these cells 
with the environment. The periodic repetition of favourable seasons makes for 
a periodic intensification of aggressive struggle on the part of the cells, and, 
correspondingly, the periodic onset of unfavourable conditions make for an 
attenuation of the struggle — that is to say, an avoidance of struggle. 

In this example, the dialectic is, all the same, undoubtedly present — life 
is essentially an organisational process and is based on struggle. But notice 
how easy it is here to apply the ‘triad’ with its ‘negations’ where no kind of 
dialectic exists in reality. Take any periodic process in nature and juxtapose two 
comparable stages, and then call the stage that is intermediary between them 
and differs from both of the other stages a ‘negation’, for example, yesterday — 
night-time — today; full moon — new moon — new full moon; the upswing of a 
pendulum - the downswing — a new upswing, and so on without end. It is clear 
how unproductive, superfluous, and arbitrary this model inherently is. 

Another example from Engels: communal life — private property — com- 
munism. In the original commune there is tight cohesion resulting from the 
complete domination of social instinct. Private property appeared when indi- 
vidualistic tendencies (the struggle of ‘eros’ and ‘eris’ — love and strife — accord- 
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ing to Empedocles) began to wage war against this social instinct. Commun- 
ism signifies the completion of this struggle — the victory of deepened and 
broadened social interconnectedness. It is obvious that the triad results not 
as the consequence of ‘negation’ but as a consequence of the choice we have 
made of what moments to compare. We took the phase of equilibrium before 
the struggle of the two forces began and then the phase of equilibrium after the 
struggle was completed. Given this method of comparison, the formal resemb- 
lance of ‘thesis’ and ‘synthesis’ is inevitable. 

The same thing can be applied to any other triad — except for those examples 
which are forced, as in the case of the squaring of negative values. The real 
dialectic does not need Hegel’s models, and the main thing is that it can explain 
them. 

Marx called his worldview dialectical materialism. Meanwhile, he himself 
noted that at all times — down to and including Feuerbach — philosophy had 
been contemplative and not active, while Marx’s own doctrine was active. If 
this is so, then the question arises that, since Marx invested new content to 
such a degree in the old term ‘materialism’, why did he use the term at all and 
what did he mean by it? 

The foundation of Marx’s worldview consists, as we have seen, in its social- 
philosophical theory that the development of society is determined by its pro- 
ductive life. He specifically applied the term ‘materialism’ to his theory in order 
to contrast it to all the former idealist theories of society, which assumed that 
the development of society is determined by its intellectual life. The old mate- 
rialists also shared that point of view, unconsciously lapsing into idealism. 

Production is usually taken to mean the ‘material’ side of the life of a society. 
But this should not be understood to mean that it is a process that is entirely 
material in its content. Marx himself defined production as being the con- 
sciously rational activity of people, and of course the role of consciousness in 
production is huge. Therefore, when production is taken as being the basis of 
social development, we are not looking at the simple application of the philos- 
ophical principle which says that matter is the essence of all things. Here the 
word ‘materialism’ has another conventional meaning; it is meant to signify, by 
and large, the opposite of social idealism and a denial of the primacy of ideas 
in social life. It does not reduce social life to the naked machinery of matter. 

In his philosophical works, Engels repeatedly displays sympathy for mate- 
rialism in general or, more accurately, with the materialist method in the cog- 
nition of nature. There are even individual phrases such as ‘the unity of the 


8 This appears to be an error. Empedocles actually used the terms filia and neikos [Trans.]. 
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world consists in its materiality, which can be understood in the sense of 
universal materialist substitution. But the old materialism considered mat- 
ter as the final resolution of the question of the essence of things and as an 
absolute idea which, in itself, is not subject to development. The dialectic, 
on the contrary, does not admit any kind of absolute truth and consequently 
must adopt a conception of matter that is devoid of any absolute meaning. 
In one place in his pamphlet on Feuerbach, Engels notes that materialism 
must adapt itself to every new important discovery in natural science, and 
in his book against Diihring he writes: ‘the ludicrousness of attributing any 
kind of absolute validity to our current thinking is evident from the fact that 
the history of humanity up to the present falls between two practical dis- 
coveries — the transformation of mechanical movement into heat and the 
transformation of heat into mechanical motion’ (i.e. from the practice of mak- 
ing fire by rubbing together two pieces of wood to the invention of steam 
engines). 

Consequently, in this respect, too, we encounter a radical divergence from 
the old materialism. Our ultimate conclusion must be that if we compare two 
worldviews — one which has a contemplative attitude toward things and pre- 
tends to absolute knowledge of their essence, and another which is fundamen- 
tally active and denies knowledge of absolute essence, then it must be obvi- 
ous that it would be a misunderstanding to signify them both with the same 
term, ‘materialism’. This would be almost as inaccurate as, for example, calling 
Feuerbach’s worldview a religion. In the history of ideas, one frequently runs 
into this sort of situation where an old term is preserved even when its content 
has been radically changed. 

The German working-class philosopher, Joseph Dietzgen, stands very close 
in outlook to Marx and Engels. In the realm of social-historical theory he was 
their student, while he came to the materialist dialectic independently of them. 
The main characteristic of his views consists in the attempt to combine dia- 
lectics with the pantheism of Benedict de Spinoza, the most profound thinker 
of the sixteenth century, who had the idea of the monistic being of the uni- 
verse. 

Spinoza taught that only one all-encompassing reality exists — nature, which 
he also called God, without giving the term an authoritarian-religious meaning. 
The entire material world — or ‘extension’ — and the entire spiritual world — 
or ‘thought’ — represent only two different aspects of this reality, two of its 
‘attributes’, i.e. literally ‘properties’. In reality, there are an infinite number of 
attributes, but only these two are known to us. Each concrete thing and each 
idea is a particular manifestation of one or another attribute, their ‘modes’ (lit- 
erally ‘forms’ or ‘means’ — i.e. precisely the means by which they are expressed 
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or embodied). All modes — things and ideas — derive from infinite substance, 
or nature, or God as particular consequences of the universal cause, and each 
of them is a limited expression of that cause. They are all tied together by a 
necessary interconnectedness. Since attributes belong to a single reality, they 
unfold in parallel. On the one hand, there is the necessary interconnectedness 
of things that have extension, and, on the other hand, there is the necessary 
interconnectedness of ideas that are thought. Each thing has a corresponding 
idea; the ideas of simple things are simple, and the ideas of complicated things 
are complicated. The human soul is nothing other than the idea of the human 
body. 

Essentially, for Spinoza, God or nature is that universal necessity which is 
hidden behind all phenomena, which generates them and connects them all 
together. In other words, it is their cause, as causality is understood in exchange 
society. Spinoza was the most brilliant exponent of this second stage of the 
development of causality, for which — as we know - the economic necessity 
of the market served as the model. Spinoza was a representative of the Jews, 
the people most involved in trade, and he lived in Holland, the country that 
was most engaged in trade at that time. He mastered the forms of the exchange 
mentality with incomparable depth for his time and applied them to the 
construction of a holistic worldview. 

Dietzgen took from Spinoza the idea of a single universal reality, determin- 
ing everything by itself and containing everything in itself. Sometimes he called 
this reality ‘nature’, sometimes simply ‘being’, sometimes ‘the universe’ (Univer- 
sum), and sometimes ‘the infinite’. For him it was also the basis and precondi- 
tion for all phenomena — their common essence, which is partially expressed 
and reflected in each of them. Even Dietzgen’s proof of this idea more or less 
coincides with Spinoza’s proof. If human beings can think of infinity, it means 
that they are part of infinite being and that their thinking and they themselves 
are part of this being, a manifestation of it. 

But Dietzgen did not adopt the doctrine of ‘attributes’. Materiality and spir- 
ituality, in his opinion, existed in phenomena together and inseparably — not 
as parallel aspects of phenomena but as if mixed together. ‘Matter is not as 
material as it is usually thought, and spirit is not so completely spiritual’. Here 
Dietzgen is close to Schelling, for whom the real and the ideal also existed si- 
multaneously in all phenomena, forming an infinite gradation of correlation of 
the one to the other. But Dietzgen tends, in general, toward materialism. Matter 
plays the predominant role in his picture of the world, and he sometimes even 
characterises universal ‘being’ as material. 

Dietzgen’s monism of ‘being’ is as abstract and devoid of content as Spinoza’s 
monism of ‘substance’. However, despite all his deficiencies, he displays an 
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extremely progressive tendency by insisting that a worldview should be strictly 
holistic, free from any kind of dualism and eclecticism, and, along with that, the 
conviction that this is possible. 

With regard to the question of methods of cognition, Dietzgen was close 
to the empiriocritics. For him, cognition boils down to the ‘recording’ and 
‘classification’ of phenomena, i.e. the ‘pure description’ of them. In this respect, 
he deviates from Marx towards a contemplative relationship to experience. 
But we should note that at a time when this idea of pure description first 
appeared, it was for the most part utilised as a weapon against metaphysical 
constructions, so in this sense Dietzgen was progressive. 

Dietzgen’s works represent an important stage in the history of philosophy. 
Being the first working-class philosopher in the nineteenth century, he is inter- 
esting not only because he was able to arrive almost independently at the most 
advanced ideas of that era and because he was able, to some extent earlier than 
others, to understand and adopt the results of the great scientific-philosophical 
revolution carried out by Marx. Dietzgen is also remarkable because he was 
the first to express, even more decisively than Marx, the idea that special 
proletarian-class forms of cognition — ‘a special proletarian logic’, as he put it — 
will inevitably be produced. 

Another very distinctive position is taken by a group of Russian writers 
who profess to be resolute supporters of dialectical materialism and even 
custodians of its traditions — Plekhanov, Ortodoks, Lenin, and certain others — 
but who radically part company with the doctrine of Marx and return to the 
materialism of the eighteenth century on two essential points. On the one 
hand, they understand matter as a ‘thing-in-itself’, and, on the other, they retain 
the conception of absolute truth. 

‘In opposition to “spirit”’, says G.V. Plekhanov, one of these authors, ‘“matter” 
is a term for what, acting on our sensory organs, produces in us one sensation 
or another. What is it exactly that acts on our sensory organs? To that question, 
along with Kant, I answer: things-in-themselves. Consequently, matter is noth- 
ing other than the sum total of things-in-themselves — to the extent that these 
things are the source of our sensations’. 

Another of these authors, Ortodoks, writes: ‘Matter is matter. It is a primary 
fact, the starting point of external and internal experience ... Naturally, it 
cannot be defined by any other cause located outside of itself, and from this 
it follows that matter is known by means of its action upon us’. 

What we see here is a human being, with its consciousness, being presented 
as a passive product of external matter. This is precisely the contemplative 
relationship to reality that is characteristic of all the old materialism that Marx 
rebelled against. Matter is really the object of human activity, but with these 
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writers, on the contrary, a human being is considered entirely as the object of 
the action of matter. This is a direct contradiction of the social-historical theory 
of Marx, in which the starting point is production, labour, and human activity. 

Since, despite this, the aforementioned authors accept the social philosophy 
of Marx, this explains the extreme incompleteness of their views. They do not 
try to establish an internal connection between their general-philosophical 
views and their socio-historical views, but are satisfied with a superficial con- 
nection. They apply the same term — ‘materialism’ — in both spheres, where, 
however, the term has two completely different meanings.’ 

It goes without saying that if matter is the absolute basis of experience 
and does not require verification, then the idea of ‘matter’ lies outside any 
dialectic and represents absolute and eternal truth. In connection with this, 
the existence of other absolute and eternal truths is accepted — among which 
are included Marx’s historical doctrine, a number of his economic theories, 
etc. But for historical materialism, ‘eternal truths’ are simply impossible, since 
all ideology — meaning all knowledge and its formulations — depends on the 
changing and developing practice of production. Moreover, it is obvious that it 
cannot be asserted that one or another truth is eternal, since an accumulation 
of experience might demonstrate otherwise. This means that the acceptance 
of an ‘eternal truth’ presupposes a simple faith, based, as always, on authorities 
of one kind or another who determine specifically which truths are eternal and 
which are not. 

Here we have an obvious break not only with dialectics but also with con- 
temporary scientific thinking in general, which insists on unlimited question- 
ing and rejects anything absolute in knowledge. 

Analysing Feuerbach, we saw that the acceptance of materialism, on the 
one hand, and of the dialectic, on the other, does not amount to dialectical 


9 The place that the abstract question of ‘things-in-themselves’ occupies in the thought of 
these authors reveals the extent to which they have an essentially different set of ideas from 
those of the founders of dialectical materialism. Marx and Engels were not interested in 
this question, or, to be precise, they rejected it. In one of his introductions and also in his 
pamphlet on Feuerbach, Engels says that it was natural in Kant’s day to discuss the question 
of ‘things-in-themselves, when the properties of most things was too poorly understood; now, 
however, thanks to the great progress of technology and the natural sciences, the former 
‘things-in-themselves’ have become ‘things-for-us’, because people have learned to make use 
of them and reproduce them — even formerly baffling organic compounds. By contrast, for 
Plekhanov, Ortodoks and others, the question of ‘things-in-themselves’ is fundamental and 
occupies a truly overwhelming place in their works. It is almost the only thing they have 
elaborated on, and, given the old-fashioned nature of this topic, the sterility of their work 
was unavoidable. 
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materialism. When the dialectic and materialism are understood in such a way 
that they contradict one another, not only is there no dialectical materialism, 
but there is no definite worldview at all. 

The main deficiency of today’s dialectical materialism is that it neither 
clarifies nor explains the dialectic. But if it did this, it would cease being what 
it is and would become a different form of understanding the world. 

In reality, the dialectic is an organisational process that proceeds according 
to the struggle of opposites. It is sufficient to state this for it to become clear 
that the dialectic is not at all something universal and that it cannot become 
a universal method of cognition. It is a particular instance of organisational 
processes that can also proceed along other paths. We, for example, have no 
grounds for assuming that the coming together of propagating cells in a colony, 
which initiates the development of multi-celled organisms, is obtained as the 
result of a struggle between these cells. Nor should we assume that the tribal 
social collaboration of aboriginal groups was produced by a process of struggle; 
their method of organisation was undoubtedly different from the formation 
of present-day great nations through war and conquest or of great enterprises 
through economic competition. By the same token, the scientific method of 
generalisation, as a means of organising the facts of experience, cannot be 
reduced to the dialectic, and so on. Elements of the dialectic can be found 
almost everywhere, but that is not all there is to life and movement. 

Consequently, philosophy must set itself a broader and more general task: to 
investigate the interconnectedness of the world process in terms of all possible 
paths and methods of organisation. This is the basic idea of empiriomonism. 


The dialectical outlook on the world is almost as ancient as philosophy itself. 
In the usual meaning of the term it is even older, since its embryonic form 
existed in the dualistic religion of Iranian fire-worshippers. Anaximander was 
the first of the Greek philosophers whose conception of the world possessed 
a dialectical character. His apeiron — the eternal and indeterminate essence of 
things — contained all the contradictions of being in an undifferentiated form. 
It was Heraclitus of Ephesus, however, who formulated the first completely 
dialectical worldview. 

Heraclitus conceived of the universe as an eternal stream of change, flowing 
forward in the form of the struggle of opposites; everything that seems stable 
in this flow is the result of a temporary equilibrium of opposing processes. 
Fire is the essence of all changes, the basis of the universal flow, transforming 
through the process of condensation into air, water, solid bodies, etc. and 
subsequently being reborn through the destruction of those things. The life of 
the universe is therefore cyclical, an endless series of repetitions. The idea of 
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development and progress was alien to Heraclitus. His understanding of the 
world was contemplative and not active. 

The dialectic played a subordinate but always more or less significant role in 
the systems of ancient and modern philosophers who followed Heraclitus, but 
thoroughly dialectical worldviews appeared once again only with the classical 
German idealists, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 

The idealist dialectic — the dialectic of ideas — governed this entire group 
of doctrines. Thought was conceived of as the active principle of the universe. 
For Fichte, the starting point was an initial T which created the ‘not-I’, or 
external nature, as a field for its activity — that is, the striving for self-knowledge. 
The task of this activity consisted, in its turn, in overcoming the ‘not-I’ — in 
subordinating it to the efforts of the T. For Schelling, the starting point was the 
Absolute, which contains in itself all polar opposites. The basic opposition is 
that between objective and subjective reason, the real and the ideal. Separating 
out from the Absolute in all possible combinations, they form a stairway of 
the phenomena of the universe starting with matter, in which the real, or 
objective, almost entirely dominates, all the way to aesthetic reason — the 
highest form — in which the ideal or subjective is dominant. The sum total of 
all these combinations forms the organism of the universe. The idea that forms 
develop in time, according to the law of causality, is absent. 

Hegel not only produced a dialectical system — portraying the world process 
as the self-development of the Spirit in ideas — he also systematised the dia- 
lectic itself, investigating and setting it out as a universal method. His Logic is 
a philosophy of the laws of the development of ideas, and the rules of his Logic 
determine the construction of his entire philosophical system. His philosophy 
is the most grandiose and most profoundly thought-through idealist presenta- 
tion of world development. 

Hegel’s philosophy created the greatest school of the nineteenth century and 
gave a huge impetus to the movement of thought of that era. But above it - 
as also above all preceding doctrines — there hovered, on the one hand, the 
spirit of individualism, and on the other, the idealist substitution. These two 
characteristics rendered it incapable of becoming a true philosophy of active 
engagement with the world. In reality, it is not the individual but the collective 
that changes nature, and full, real activity consists in labour, not in thought. 

A product of Hegelianism, Ludwig Feuerbach rejected the idealist substitu- 
tion and made the transition to materialism without rejecting the dialectic. 
In addition, he attempted to put an end to the individualism of previous 
philosophy. He asserted that human beings become spiritual beings through 
communication, and that an isolated individual could not become a thinking 
being. But Feuerbach understood communication not as social collaboration 
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but as love in its individual manifestations — as conversation and contempla- 
tion between two individuals. He was an ideologue of the revolutionary petty 
bourgeoisie, and the idealised monogamous family served as the model for his 
system. His doctrine was not a philosophy of action — even of action understood 
abstractly — just as was the case with the classical idealists. But he prepared the 
way for Marx’s dialectical materialism. 

Marx examines reality from the point of view of social practice in its direct, 
immediate form — i.e. in the form of production. The technological conditions 
of production and the interrelations among people that arise in the course 
of these conditions constitute ‘social being’ or the ‘material’ side of life. They 
determine the ‘spiritual’ side of life or ‘social consciousness’ — the ideological 
superstructure that exists above the system of production. The technological 
progress of society conditions its economic progress, and in their sum total they 
sooner or later generate the necessity of change in the ideological superstruc- 
ture. This change usually occurs in the form of a revolutionary crisis, which 
concludes the era of the struggle between certain social classes. Classes are 
social groupings of people based on their positions in production — positions 
that determine their interests, desires, and ways of thinking. Each class defends 
the conditions and means of its dominance in society, and that is precisely the 
significance of a class’s ideology. Therefore the victory of a new class also signi- 
fies the transition to the dominance of a new ideology that has overthrown the 
former ideology. 

Production — the struggle of society with nature — is the basic dialectical 
force of social development. Class struggle is derivative and is characteristic 
of a society not organised in its entirety, particularly capitalist society. 

Marx’s and Engels’s understanding of society is the same as Hegel's — ‘devel- 
opment through contradictions’ — with the difference that it is concerned with 
the contradiction of forces and not merely ideas. They also apply certain basic 
models of Hegel’s Logic, especially the model of triads and the model of trans- 
formation of quantity to quality, without attempting to explain the inner mean- 
ing of these models, the origin of the regularity that they express. This produced 
a number of misunderstandings in the application of the dialectical method 
itself. 

The actual origin of the dialectic is this: it is modelled on the ideological 
process of discussion that begins when two mutually contradictory opinions 
meet and that concludes when the contradiction between them is removed. 
The contradiction is ‘reconciled’ on the basis of the conclusions reached in 
the argument itself; it is a new step in the organisation of experience of both 
sides. When this model is applied outside the bounds of ideology (i.e. speech, 
thinking, values) then it obviously must take on the following form: an organ- 
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isational process which consists in a struggle between opposites. This form 
of the dialectic is suitable for organic, living nature without limitation. For 
‘inorganic’ nature it is applicable only in cases where inorganic nature is con- 
sidered to be of a lower type and level of organisation and not simply lacking 
organisation. This point of view is obviously completely consistent and per- 
mits one to posit the universal continuity of the world process and thereby 
to acquire knowledge of it in a systematic way. Specifically, stable equilib- 
rium may be considered to be the type of organisation that is characteristic 
of non-living nature, as the result of the dialectical unity of changes that are in 
opposition to each other. This is a universal model for all material ‘things’ and 
for all cyclically self-contained processes that repeatedly go through the same 
stages. 

The logic of contradictions in the form of triads is fully applicable only to the 
idealist dialectic of concepts but not to the real dialectic of the universe. The 
applicability of the ‘triad’ to many real phenomena is the result of the method 
of comparison that is selected by the person who is thinking about them. When 
attention is fixed on the moment before the struggle of two contradictory forces 
and the moment when the struggle is over, then a formal resemblance between 
these two phases of equilibria is inevitably obtained, and the intermediate 
period of struggle can arbitrarily be described as the phase of negation. 

The transformation of quantity into quality is a direct consequence of the 
struggle between two forces. The predominance of one gives a specific charac- 
ter and direction — a definite ‘quality’ — to the entire process. As soon as the 
other force becomes equal to the first, this ‘quality’ comes to an end; it is des- 
troyed or replaced by a new one — one that is simply different or one that is the 
opposite. 

All these explanations are possible only when the organisational content 
of the dialectic is understood. The founders of dialectical materialism did 
not grasp this, and in general their followers did not go further than they 
did. Only Dietzgen displayed philosophical independence of thought. First, 
he energetically advocated the need for a monistic worldview, for which he 
employed Spinoza’s idea ofa single, universal being, and he connected this idea 
with realist dialectics. Second, he put forward the idea of the dependence of 
forms of cognition on social being even more decisively than Marx and Engels. 
To be precise, he recognised that thought originates in the labour process, and 
that the new working class — the proletariat — must develop a new logic — i.e. a 
new basis for thought — for itself. 

Other advocates of dialectical materialism, on the other hand, revealed 
the desire to return to the old ‘contemplative’ materialism, mechanistically 
combining it with the dialectics and social theory of Marx. 
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The principal step forward from this review of dialectical worldviews is that 
the dialectic itself has been examined and explained. The historical limitations 
of the dialectic and the need to move forward to a broader and more universal 
point of view have become clear. Organisational processes in nature come 
about not only through a struggle of opposites but also by other means. The 
dialectic is, therefore, a special case, and its model cannot become a universal 
method. Empiriomonism is the new point of view that proceeds from this 
analysis. 


CHAPTER 6 


Empiriomonism 


1 Labour Causality 


Each new class that steps into the arena of history does so only at the cost 
of long effort and struggle in developing its own culture — its own particular 
understanding of the world. Dialectical materialism was the first attempt to 
express and formalise the point of view of the working class in regard to life 
and the world. We have seen how powerfully this attempt was affected by the 
ideological influence of the old ruling classes — both their methods and their 
ideas. Because causality is the basic principle — the organising foundation — 
of any system of thinking, this new understanding of the world can achieve 
full independence only when a new form of causal relationship, appropriate to 
it, is summed up and distinctly clarified. All religious worldviews stand on a 
common ground because they are constructed on the same thing — the causal 
relationship of the authoritarian model. All abstract philosophical worldviews 
stand on a common ground because they are governed by and permeated with 
the principle of necessity — natural necessity in realism, logical necessity in 
idealism. Proletarian consciousness is not satisfied by either the one or the 
other; it exposes their fetishism and rejects it. Why? Because in the life of 
the proletariat, other practical relationships develop and gain predominance 
which are different from those that were generated by previous models of 
causality and previous methods of thinking. Different practice produces a 
different logic. Let us investigate this logic. 

The proletariat is a labouring class that is directly involved in production. 
In its work it confronts and continually overcomes the resistance of external 
nature. It begins to be conscious of itself as a separate class in the era of machine 
production, which unites the forces of people on a broadly collective scale and 
overcomes the most colossal resistance of elemental forces. Hence its active 
relationship to the world; hence the slogan ‘change the world’. In its essence, 
the logic of such thinking cannot be other than practical; it is the expression of 
those same means by which contemporary production ‘changes the world’. 

What do these means consist in? In the systematic and deliberate trans- 

formation of forces or, to be more scientific and exact, in the transformation of 
energy. Such is the essence of machine technology. The chemical combination 
of coal and oxygen from the atmosphere is transformed into the heat of fire, 
heat into the pressure of steam, pressure into the motion of a piston, and the 
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motion of a piston into the motion of a flywheel, belt-drives, and lathes. The 
motion of the lathes is transformed into various changes in the worker's mater- 
ial, and all this results in a certain product. In other cases, the weight of falling 
water is transformed into the rotation of the turbine of a dynamo, and this rota- 
tion is transformed into electric current which then produces the energy for 
mechanical movement, light, chemical forces, etc. By such means the forces 
of nature are transformed by the forces of the labouring collective; any one of 
them can become a technological source that can be applied to all the tasks 
that are set for labour. As sources of productive energy, they all can substitute 
for and replace each another. So, in the majority of countries, heavy industry 
develops on the basis of coal dug from the earth, while in countries where coal 
cannot be obtained, the current of rivers, mountain streams, waterfalls, etc. are 
used instead. For example, in northern Italy an extensive electro-technological 
industry has sprung up using this ‘white coal’. 

Thus, the practice of machine production contains a new point of view. This 
point of view strives to be — and is actually becoming — universal. The labouring 
activity of humankind also finds its place in the series of transforming forms of 
energy. The effort of a worker is one of the links in the chain of production; it 
generates other links, and it is capable of substituting for them and being sub- 
stituted by them. Sometimes damage to a machine forces a worker temporarily 
to carry out the work usually done by that machine, but even more often the 
machine replaces and supplants the worker’s labouring power. And, as far as 
those elemental forces which have not yet entered the chain of production are 
concerned, the exact science that arises from technical progress will discover 
their uniformity or identity with those elemental forces which have already 
entered the chain. This means that any phenomenon or any process of nature 
is a potential source by which the labour collective can obtain any other processes 
it pleases. It is in this that the practical interconnectedness of phenomena - the 
practical unity of nature — consists. 

What we have here is a new model of causality. If A is the cause and B is 
the consequence, then this means that a is transformed into B in just the same 
way as the energy of coal or flowing water is transformed by technology into 
the work of a machine — in the same way as, in general, one force that is being 
applied in production is transformed into another. 

Further, in order to apply any forces technologically and expediently, the 
collective must find them in nature — must derive them from sources accessible 
to it. The collective only exploits them in its labour; it does not in any way create 
them. By the same token, when it comes up against the hostile and unfavourable 
forces that nature directs against it, the collective only incapacitates them; it 
counterposes to them other forces that it has at its disposal, but it does not in 
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any way simply destroy them. From the point of view of the new causality, there 
is no essential difference between the two forces of nature. Those forces which 
are hostile at one time might be beneficially utilised later on; what applies to 
one set of forces also applies to others. This means that, in the practice of the 
collective, energy is not created and is not destroyed; it only changes its forms. 
Hence there is still one more characteristic of the new causal relationship: 
cause is equal to effect. If A transforms into B, then A is also equal to B. If any 
phenomenon is taken as the technological source of any other phenomenon, 
then it is possible to derive only as much energy from it as it contains — 
never any more. To use all its energy entirely is the ideal limit of technological 
perfection.! 

Thus, the following are the elements of technological labour causality. The 
effect is obtained from the cause, as in production the practical result is 
obtained from the energy expended on it. The effect exhausts the cause, or, 
what is the same, the effect is equal to the cause, just as in production the prac- 
tical results — the sum total of useful and useless or harmful energy — exhaust 
the energy that is expended in production. 

But is not this exactly the same thing that physics teaches as the ‘law of the 
conservation of energy’? One must answer ‘both yes and no’. The law of the 
conservation of energy is indeed the basis of the new causality, but in current 
science it is understood abstractly and fetishistically, and in such a form it 
cannot become a universal form of thinking. 

This law arose on the basis of machine production, which developed in 
Europe at the turn of the nineteenth century. Originally it was formulated as 
a principle of thermodynamics — the science of heat energy — and it is at the 
heart of the most general, abstract laws of the operation of steam engines. It 
was elaborated by specialists in technology and science — the military engineer 
Carnot, the physician Mayer, the factory owner Joule, and the academic phys- 
icists Helmholtz, Clausius, and others.2 They were not representatives of the 


1 But this is only an ideal limit. Part of the energy is inevitably spent on so-called ‘parasitic 
drag’ — friction of parts of a machine, for example. Consistent with the law of ‘entropy’, each 
transformation of energy is accompanied by the conversion of part of the energy into heat, 
which then is dissipated in space, such that the sum of heat energy constantly grows at the 
expense of other forms of energy. And since it dissipates into space, heat usually cannot be 
utilised — at any rate not in the machine. On the other hand, since heat is one of the conditions 
of life, its increase through entropy need not be considered as an absolute loss of energy as 
far as society is concerned; in part, this portion of the work of elemental forces — now useless 
or harmful — will also find an application in the future. 

2 Lazare Carnot (1796-1832), Julius von Mayer (1814-78), James Prescott Joule (1818-89), Her- 
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new class that needed a new model of the causal relationship, but instead they 
were people who had been brought up in the old individualistic thinking with 
its abstract fetishism. The corresponding form of this principle that their think- 
ing necessarily obtained was the conservation of energy. 

There exists, as a matter of fact, not one but several different understandings 
of this law among contemporary scholars and philosophers, but they consist in 
either of two extreme forms. According to one of them, energy is the foundation 
and essence of all phenomena, and in the new scientific worldview, it must 
take the place of the ‘matter’ of the old materialism. According to the other 
understanding, energy is only a pure symbol in human thought that has been 
adopted as a convenient term to designate a connection between phenomena. 
Both of these extremes, however, have a great deal in common. Both are equally 
distant from the correct point of view, and both shy away from — or, more 
accurately, do not attain — the correct point of view for exactly the same 
reason. 

If energy constitutes the basis of all things and occurrences, then it exists in 
nature completely independently of humanity and its labour activity. If energy 
is only a symbol, then it exists in human thinking independently of nature — 
the world of resistance with which society struggles in its labour. In both cases, 
energy is understood as cut off from either of two sides of one objectively 
indivisible reality. In both cases, it attains an absolute character — to be precise, 
either as an absolute real thing or as an absolute ideal thing. However, in reality, 
energy is nothing but a practical relationship of society to nature. 

To see ‘energy’ in the processes of nature means to look at them from the 
point of view of how humanity might exploit them in its labour. To recognise 
that some phenomenon - an ocean tide or a piece of coal, for example — 
contains a certain sum of energy means to believe that if one succeeded in 
completely mastering that phenomenon and successfully utilising it for the 
goals of labour, then it could serve to overcome a certain sum of the elemental 
resistances of nature. The principle of energy is the ideal of the power of society 
over nature. But to individualistic thought — to which the conception of a 
labouring collective is foreign — the living meaning of the active principle of 
cognition is inaccessible. It is muffled by the fetishism of abstraction, which 
consists in the separation of ideas from the social practice that generates 
them. 


mann von Helmholtz (1821-94), Rudolf Clausius (1822-88). While the scientist James Prescott 
Joule took a great interest in his family’s brewery, Bogdanov was mistaken in referring to him 
as a ‘factory owner’ [Trans. ]. 
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Only when humanity, through its labour techniques, attained the ability to 
deliberately and systematically make some phenomena the source for obtain- 
ing other phenomena in pursuit of its productive goals, only then can the idea 
of the transformation of energy in nature be scientifically worked out. This is 
an unconscious repetition of that ‘basic metaphor’ which we saw at the very 
beginning of the development of thought — ideas applied to nature according 
to their original significance for human activity. 

We have already said that cognition at its highest level is not only the 
description and explanation of the world process, but also a programme for 
world development — not only a map of the theatre of humanity’s war with the 
elements, but also a plan of campaign against the elements. Now we see that 
the idea of labour causality actually contains a programme and plan for the 
conquest of the world — to gradually master circumstances and things in such 
a way as to purposefully obtain some things from other things and by means of 
some things to overcome other things. 

Let us now take a general overview of the history of the causal relationship 
in human thought. 

The first stage is the undifferentiated kinship group with virtually no divi- 
sion of labour. There is, in general, no worldview, and the idea of the causal 
relationship is also lacking. There is habit that has built up over the course of 
millennia. It came to be expected that following certain actions — in the group 
itself or in the natural world — other actions would follow. After a blow with a 
stone comes the fall of an enemy; after the rising of the sun comes the waking 
of birds and animals; after the rubbing together of pieces of wood comes their 
bursting into fire. There is an immediate labouring relation to the world, but 
no kind of explanation of the events that occur. 

The second stage is the authoritarian commune, first of the patriarchal then 
of the feudal type. It has an ever-deeper division between organisational and 
implementational labour. Religious worldviews arose on the basis of the causal 
relationship that this division of labour generated. The relationship of organ- 
ising, governing activity to implementing, subordinate activity served as its 
pattern. Cause summons effect, just as an order summons the implementation 
of the order; cause rules over effect, just as something more powerful, more act- 
ive, and more important rules over something weaker, more passive, and less 
important — in general, as a superior rules over a subordinate. In principle, the 
cause is greater than the effect. 

The third stage is exchange, individualistic society. It consists of the unorgan- 
ised, anarchic division of labour among separate, private enterprises. People are 
ruled over by economic necessity that determines both their actions in relation 
to one another and also the results of these actions without regard to their per- 
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sonal hopes and preferences. The worldviews of this stage are philosophical 
and abstract. The causal relationship is conceived according to the pattern of 
economic necessity. Natural necessity, hidden behind phenomena, generates 
both causes and their effects. The effect necessarily follows after the cause — 
this is the entirety of their relationship. An effect can be distinguished from its 
cause both qualitatively and quantitatively. An effect can differ from its cause 
in any respect; it can be greater or lesser. 

The fourth stage is the formation of the new labour collective, first in a 
form organised on the basis of the labour and struggle of the working class 
and then in the form of a socialist society. The struggle against the power 
of economic relations over people is carried out on the basis of organised 
comradely social collaboration, and that power is finally overcome. With the 
help of the methods of machine production, humanity’s rule over nature will 
grow without limit. The causal relationship corresponds to these methods; the 
cause is the technological source of the effect, the energy at the expense of 
which the effect is obtained. Cause and effect are equal to each other. The 
relationship to the world is socially active, and in it the interpretation of the 
universe merges with the conquest of the universe. 

In contemporary thinking — both everyday and scientific — it is the third 
stage — abstract causality-necessity — that predominates. Some remnants of 
authoritarian causality also remain — for example, the habitual representation 
of the soul as a cause of the movement of the body, of free will, etc. The idea of 
labour causality is making progress, but the old fetishistic forms are being cast 
off slowly and with difficulty. 

Dialectical materialism still has not arrived at this highest model of caus- 
ality, but it is on the path toward it, because it has placed production — the 
social-labour activity of the people — at the foundation of its worldview and 
because it sees the productive powers of society as vanquishing and subjugat- 
ing the forces of nature. 

At the present time, the task at hand is to consciously and steadfastly use 
the idea of labour causality in order to construct a holistic, clear, and scientific 
understanding of the world. 


2 Elements of Experience 


We view reality — the world of experience — as human collective practice in 
all of its living content and in the entire sum of forces and resistances that 
generate that content. The task of cognition consists in expediently organising 
experience. Every act of organisation is carried out precisely by combining 
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specific elements. Consequently, it is necessary to have elements of experience 
before us, and they are not merely ‘data’ given to us ‘ready-made’. They must be 
singled out and isolated from the continuous flow of experience. 

We have seen the kind of analysis of the elements of experience that was 
proposed by the empiriocritics. Their analysis is doubly inadequate for us: their 
‘elements’ lack a fluid character and do not come from active practice. We 
must break down experience in a different and new way, applying our point of 
view. In this sense the question of elements was investigated for the first time 
in any detail by the late philosopher-worker, N. Vilonov, who was mentioned 
at the very beginning of this book. I shall provide a general outline of the 
conclusions of his still-unpublished work that are relevant here, adding certain 
explanations of my own. 

Vilonov approached his task by means of the historical method. He asked 
how and why specific parts of people’s experience are isolated out when they 
perform the act of thinking. He immediately discovered that, from the very 
beginning, the elements of experience were essentially related to labour; they 
were singled out precisely in people's practice and on the basis of the needs of 
that practice. 

Actually, what people first began to distinguish cognitively — i.e. to treat 
as elements of experience — were their own activities which they carried out 
together with others. This, as we know, was the substance of the first word- 
ideas, which developed out of cries during work. By means of the basic meta- 
phor, the same word-ideas served for singling out various activities that oc- 
curred in nature and had living significance for society, useful or harmful. This 
means that the initial elements of experience had an entirely active character 
based on social practice. 

Subsequently, ideas of things were developed. Yet again, first of all came 
ideas of tools, materials, and, in general, the objects of production — i.e. use- 
ful or harmful resistances to labour activity. As before, the needs of practice 
determined the singling out of one or another element. If, for example, one or 
another animal, plant, or mineral was made note of, given a particular name, 
and remembered, then this occurred precisely in the event that it was needed in 
the process of labour or that it presented an obstacle, danger, or harm — when 
it was necessary to apply some kind of effort to it. In the same way, any star 
or planet would become an established element of experience only when it 
turned out to be useful for the orientation of labour, and so on. 

The very same things can stand in different relationships to labour and 
can be susceptible, for example, of different applications. A tree can be used 
both for building dwellings and for heating, and it sometimes also can be 
used as a source of nourishing food or even just for shade in hot weather. 
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Because of this, as this development goes forward, the ‘qualities’ of things 
begin to be distinguished — wood as a building material is something that is 
‘hard’, as a heating material it is something that ‘burns’, and it can also be 
fruit-bearing, ‘shady’, etc. Things are broken down in this way into simpler 
elements — ‘qualities’. 

To the extent that labouring life becomes broader and more complex, as 
human activity penetrates into nature more deeply and in ever more varied 
directions, the elements of experience — including actions, things, and qualit- 
ies — grow and multiply. The increasing content of experience is further broken 
down as it comes to be analysed according to new needs. New elements are 
formed, each one simpler and with less content. Each element reflects one or 
another sum of human effort invested in the world of experience; each element 
is the product of these efforts and is consequently ‘crystallised’ labour. This was 
how Vilonov defined it, using Marx’s expression relating to all the products of 
production. 

Elements of experience are like bricks that can be used to construct a world- 
view. An ordinary brick is nothing other than a certain quantity of clay, sep- 
arated out and processed by labour. Clay is ‘matter’; it is resistance. Bricks are 
made by the effort of people directed against this resistance. Just as all reality 
boils down to the sum of efforts and resistances, so also a brick — the concrete 
component of that experience — is the crystallised combination of the effort of 
social labour with the resistance of nature. This is fully applicable to any ele- 
ment of experience. A brick itself is such an element as long as it is not broken 
down further — as long as its component parts and qualities are not isolated 
out. But every time, in order for an element to be broken down, a new effort — 
which overcomes new resistance — is necessary. 

Let us suppose that you find the colour red in a brick, as one of its ‘ele- 
ments’. In the opinion of the empiriocritics, this ‘element’ is ‘given’ directly to 
us along with the brick. But in reality, that is not so. In order for the red col- 
our to become an element of experience, it must be separated and abstracted 
from the whole of which it is a part. This operation — carried out by others long 
ago and repeated billions of times — has now become so habitual that we do 
not notice the effort that it costs us. A special symbol — in the present case the 
word ‘red’ — serves as the tool for this. But the symbol must be arrived at through 
the real needs of labour and at the cost of social energy that is unconsciously 
expended in the creative work of speech. Any new application of the symbol 
is again an expense of energy — even if it is very small, it is still unquestionably 
real. Even when a word is only ‘thought’, the very same muscular efforts occur 
in abbreviated, incomplete forms that are fully articulated in the act of pronun- 
ciation of words. In general, the element ‘red’ is the product of both past and 
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new labour, like the brick in which that element is manifested. And no matter 
how far experience is broken down into smaller and smaller elements — right 
down to the infinitely small — each element will still represent a crystallised 
effort and an overcoming of resistance. Each element will retain a collectively 
labouring character. 

As one can see, this is the application of the socio-economic principle of 
labour value to experience. An element of experience is the product of social 
labour that has entered into cognition. It is created on the basis of social needs 
for the differentiation of the multifarious conditions and components, and 
it is in this that what Marx would call its ‘use value’ consists. It is separated 
out and formed by the expenditure of social-labour energy — this is its ‘labour 
value’. 

Work, by means of which elements of experience are formed, is first ‘phys- 
ical’ and subsequently ‘conceptual’. So, in order to obtain the element of a 
‘brick’, it is necessary first physically to make it and subsequently to signify it 
with a verbal symbol. In order to find the element ‘hydrogen’ in water, it was 
necessary first technologically to break down the compound of water, and sub- 
sequently to produce a formula for that compound. In order to discover the 
elements of ‘cells’ in an organism, it was necessary first to apply the technology 
of the microscope, etc. Even if an element is formed only by means of psychical 
operations — for example, an ‘atom’ or ‘monad’ — even then these operations 
take technological-labour processes as their model. In this case, the model is 
the process of splitting, subdividing, pulverising.? 

‘But’, the reader will say, ‘what is it that you call elements? They are all so 
varied and heterogeneous — actions and things and characteristics, bricks and 
the colour red and hydrogen and cells, and finally even atoms and monads — 


3 As we see, in every case the application of a word or other sign or formula — in general, a 
symbol — is necessary for the isolation of each element of experience. A symbol is a tool 
of social communication such that, because of it, the element that is singled out acquires 
social validity; it enters the experience of the collective, and it is consolidated and preserved 
as a part of real experience. This significance of symbols is wonderfully expressed in certain 
turns of speech of ancient languages. Thus, in the beginning of the Babylonian book about the 
creation of the world that served as the prototype of the Jewish book of Genesis, it says: ‘When 
the sky above had no name and there was no earth below, there was only the primordial Abyss 
and Dark Chaos ... Then there were no fenced fields. Gods had not appeared in the world 
... they had no names’ (cited according to Ragozina, History of Chaldea). Here ‘did not have 
a name; ‘did not have an appellation’ signifies that it did not exist in experience; it was not 
singled out in experience as something separate and objectively given. It is not accidental 
that along with this there is a reference to ‘fenced fields’ — that is, to the work that in reality 
physically isolates and delimits parts of nature. 
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that it seems strange to identify them all identically as elements of experi- 
ence’. However, this is the only correct point of view regarding the question; 
experience is analysed in a great variety of ways. Certain parts of the con- 
tent of experience are distinguished according to the historical level of devel- 
opment and according to the tasks for which the analysis is carried out. In 
those times when human thought had managed to single out only a few of 
a people’s labouring activities, it was precisely these activities that consti- 
tuted the sole elements of experience. As more and more labour was inves- 
ted in the world of experience, the sum total of elements grew, and at the 
present time the quantity is enormous. But thought operates with the ele- 
ments of experience according to the technological and cognitive goals that 
are in hand; each of the manufacturing and scientific methods differentiates 
its material into elements in its own particular way. In machine technology, 
elements of the labour process are different from those of textile mills or han- 
dicraft production. In geometry, they are different from those of mechanics or 
of chemistry. The elements of political economy include enterprises, people, 
and people's interests and needs; in human anatomy, they include organs and 
tissues; in histology, cells; in physiology, the functions of organs and cells, and 
so on. Atoms are elements for those materialists who have substituted atoms of 
matter for all experience; elemental ideas are elements for idealists; element- 
ary sensations are elements for sensualists. Even for similar tasks elements 
must often be taken in very different forms and scales. Our author explains 
this very aptly with an example relating to elements of the measurement of 
length: 

‘In drafting we use millimetres as the unit of measurement and a mis- 
take of one tenth of a millimetre makes a significant difference. In surveying 
land, measurement is done in rods and acres. The distance from the earth 
to other planets is measured in millions of miles, and interstellar space is 
measured by the light-year, i.e. the distance that light travels in a year’. In 
other words, in the first case the element of length — the smallest unit with 
which cognition is concerned — would be less than a tenth of a millimetre, 
while in the latter case it would be more than thousands of millions of kilo- 
metres. 

It goes without saying that it is also possible to be more or less correct, i.e. to 
make a more or less expedient choice of elements of experience. Thus, breaking 
the world down into atoms can be less satisfactory than breaking it down into 
the sensuous elements of Mach and the empiriocritics, while this latter — as we 
explained earlier — is quite insufficient for an active, social-labour worldview. 
It would be the height of naiveté to attribute final, absolute significance to any 
one division of experience. Our times have provided the most dramatic proof 
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of this. For a long time, chemical elements were considered immutable and 
indissoluble, and now this view has been refuted. 

Understanding the elements of experience from the perspective of labour 
guarantees against mistakes like these. From the perspective of labour, ele- 
ments entirely correlate to the task at hand, whether it is practical or cog- 
nitive. These elements are crystals of social activity formed in the course of 
labour/experience as material for systematic grouping in conformity with the 
needs of the collective that is the bearer, or subject, of experience. 


3 Objectivity 


We will now investigate the means by which elements in a system of experience 
are classified. 

First of all, we come up against the difference between physical and psych- 
ical phenomena. Empiriocritics quite correctly point out that the essence of 
this difference is to be found not in the elements themselves — for they can be 
the same in both cases — but in the nature of their interconnectedness, in the 
way in which they are combined. But the empiriocritics are unable to give an 
accurate and satisfactory explanation of the interconnectedness of elements in 
regard to either the physical or the psychical. We, however, can easily do this as 
soon as we look at the question from the point of view of the living practice of 
human society. 

As a matter of fact, consider how in practical terms an axe, as a physical 
body, is distinguished from an axe, as a psychical complex - i.e. a perception 
or psychical image of it. The axe as a physical body serves to cut wood, but 
what about the axe as a psychical image? You would say, of course, that it is 
not useful for cutting wood, and you would be essentially right, but this is not 
all that could be said. In a dream, individuals might be convinced that they 
are cutting wood with an axe, but their tool in such a case would not be a 
physical body but a psychical form. You will object that the dream axe is not a 
tool at all, since it only seems to sleepers that they are working, while in reality 
nothing of the kind happens. But here you fall into the realm of philosophical 
debate. Philosophers of the sceptical or critical school would explain to you 
that in experience, in general, there is nothing except for psychical images or 
‘outward appearances, and consequently when you are awake you are ‘given’ 
only psychical images of the axe and of the work you do with its help — the 
‘reality’ of both of them is hidden from you. If this is so, then you cannot 
distinguish the axe as a physical body from the axe as a psychical form. And you 
will never extricate yourself from these difficulties and scholastical subtleties 
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as long as you remain within the realm of personal individual experience, in 
the realm of the isolated thinking T, the usual hero of old theories of cognition. 

Even the fact that the dream-axe disappears when you wake up does not 
essentially change anything. First, the real axe can also be taken from you. 
Second, psychiatry knows of hallucinations so durable and systematic that fig- 
ments of the imagination do not disappear with any change of condition of 
the ill person and play their role with complete consistency. Such phantoms 
come and go just like real people, and the senses of sight, sound, and feel- 
ing are involved in the hallucination, not allowing the patient any possibil- 
ity of verification. If one considers the individual T as the subject of cogni- 
tion, then there is no obstacle in principle to apprehending the entire world 
as a complex, elaborate, comprehensive and systematic hallucination of this 
kind. 

But the axe-body is suitable as a tool not only for you, but for any other 
person who uses it. The dream-axe, by contrast, exists only for you alone; 
no one else can pick it up. The first one is located in the same moment of 
time and at the same point in space both for you and for other people with 
whom you communicate; it is composed of the same parts and possesses 
the same qualities, and, in general, presents the same elements in the same 
interconnectedness. The experience of people regarding it is socially agreed 
upon or — what is the same thing — socially organised. But one cannot say 
that the corporeal axe is identical for all people. For the lumberjack who is 
working with it all the time, it has a greater sum of qualities than fora tailor who 
almost never works with it. For a scholar learned in physics and chemistry, it 
contains a greater number and a greater variety of elements than for a person 
who is not educated. But even so, in the experience of these people there is 
concordance and no contradictions. There is sufficient agreement for it to be 
assumed that for the entire collective the corporeal axe is ‘the same thing’. This 
experience is socially valid or objective — philosophical terms that have always 
given rise to many misunderstandings because their exact meanings could not 
be understood as long as philosophical investigation does not adopt a social 
point of view. Now the inner meaning is clear to us: the objectivity of physical 
experience is its social organisation. 

As regards the ‘axe’ as a psychical complex — i.e. a perception, psychical 
image, dream, hallucination, delusion, etc. — it is not objective. My percep- 
tion of the axe arises independently of the experience of other people and 
independently of any consultation with them as to whether they are having 
similar perceptions at that moment in time. I can look at the given axe at a 
moment when no one else is looking at it and turn away from it precisely at the 
moment when they turn their attention toward it. An image also appears in my 
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memory irrespective of whether it has appeared in other people’s memories or 
of the form in which it appeared to them. 

An illusion or hallucination of an ill person, if that person has any doubt, 
can be verified with the aid of social interconnectedness; the patient turns to 
other people in order to clarify whether the images the patient perceives agree 
with their experience — i.e. whether they possess ‘social significance’, whether 
they belong to socially organised experience. ‘So is it true in reality?’, the patient 
asks. And the way the question is posed reveals the true meaning of the idea of 
‘reality’, which here is consistent with the idea of ‘physical experience’. If other 
people say, ‘yes, we see and hear the same thing that you do’ — i.e. ifthe patient's 
experience and other people’s experience agree (are socially organised) — then 
the patient's experience has to do with real subjects: objective, physical phe- 
nomena. If, on the other hand, other people say that the images the patient 
perceives do not exist for them, it becomes clear that the patient’s experience 
in the present case is only ‘subjective’, only psychical. It is an illusion or hallu- 
cination. 

It is necessary to note that psychical or subjective experience is also far from 
lacking organisation. Psychical images, images from memories, even visions in 
dreams and hallucinations during illness, all pass through the consciousness 
with a certain interconnectedness and regularity whereby some of them are 
attached to additional images, others to still different images, and so on. This 
is so-called ‘associative interconnectedness’ that embraces and organises the 
entire psyche of the individual, but it is organised by a given individual and 
does not go beyond the confines of the life of that individual. This means that 
this experience is individually organised experience. This is the true meaning 
of ‘psychical’ or ‘subjective’. 

It is necessary to recall that the terms ‘socially organised’ and ‘individu- 
ally organised’ signify precisely the method of organisation, which is far from 
identical with the terms ‘social experience’ or ‘individual experience’. The latter 
terms express whether experience pertains to the collective or the individual 
and do not refer to methods of organisation. We will explain this with a couple 
of examples. 

Any astronomer who discovers a new comet calculates its position in space, 
its path, and its magnitude and determines its form and composition, etc., still 
cannot publish all this since no one else has seen the comet or knows about it. 
Consequently, for the time being, it pertains only to the astronomer’s individual 
experience and not to social experience. However, it was found, identified, 
measured, and investigated by scientific methods which had been worked out 
collectively by humanity in order to organise its experience. This means that 
the comet had already entered into socially organised experience and had taken 
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its place in the series of objective, physical phenomena. This is revealed in 
practice in the fact that every other observer will find the comet in exactly the 
same place and with the same characteristics as the first person who discovered 
it. 

For wide circles of the backward peasantry, wood goblins and house spirits 
represent living reality and are accepted as phenomena of the physical world — 
humanlike beings of a particular sort and with special characteristics, possess- 
ing tails, horns, exceptional strength, etc. If there were no other social groups 
in the world than the backward peasantry, then wood goblins and house spir- 
its would still even now possess an ‘objective’ character and would be treated 
as socially agreed upon experience. But humanity also contains other more 
progressive classes, and it has collectively built up another, richer and more 
coherently interconnected experience, in the form of science, which stands 
in contradiction to conceptions of wood goblins and house spirits; it denies 
that they are real and treats them as products of popular fantasy. Accordingly, 
the experience of contemporary humanity as a whole is not socially organised, 
since it is not agreed upon by different classes and groups. However, this exper- 
ience is nevertheless that of a social group. And when one of us comes upon a 
fantastic being like this in a dream, for example, we characterise it as a purely 
psychical event, as the result of a recollection of childhood summoned up by 
the association of psychical images — in a word, as experience that is only organ- 
ised individually. 

From our point of view, it is easy to understand how, in the history of 
thought, objectivity sometimes was on the side of only one person who was at 
variance with all the rest of humanity. So, in the time of Copernicus, objective 
astronomical reality existed for him alone, and hundreds of millions of people 
were in error. The fact of the matter was that Copernicus alone possessed all 
the accumulated astronomical experience up to that time, and he was able to 
organise it coherently by methods which corresponded to the level achieved by 
the collective work of humanity. Other people possessed this experience only 
partly and in fragments, so that for them it was organised only in part and not 
in all its fullness. 

From this, by the way, it is clear how poorly those critics who presumed 
that the question of objectivity can be determined by a majority vote under- 
stand the theory of the social organisation of experience. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that majority and organisation are not only not the same thing, but 
down to the present day they have increasingly appeared to be on opposite 
sides. 

It is necessary to note that, in general, this theory, which is essentially very 
simple and follows necessarily from the social-labour view of cognition, has 
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given rise to a truly incredible misunderstanding in the heads of quite anumber 
of critics during the last ten years since I formulated it. Their incomprehen- 
sion is as deep as what is usually conferred only on the most important and 
remarkable scientific theories. This incomprehension begins with the attribu- 
tion of the honour of creating these new views entirely to me. This was unjust, 
since the fundamental idea was — albeit in passing — completely and decisively 
expressed by Marx. 

Marx was the first to understand that objectivity does not have an abso- 
lute but a socially practical meaning. He first pointed this out in his notes on 
Feuerbach to which we have referred a number of times. In these notes he pro- 
posed to understand reality, Wirklichkeit — the objective world — as human prac- 
tice and therefore as social. The second time he spoke of this — and he expressed 
it quite precisely — was in Capital where he exposes and explains commodity 
fetishism — the characteristic of exchange society. This, as we already know, 
is the method of thinking that conceives of the relationships between people 
(the division of labour among them) in the form of relationships between 
things (commodities) and precisely in the form of their ‘value’ (their capab- 
ility of being traded). Having unmasked this fetishism, Marx adds: ‘These are 
socially valid and therefore objective forms of thinking for a given historically 
specific means of production — commodity production to be precise’.* But, as 
he explains further, all fetishism dissipates as soon as we adopt the point of 
view of other means of production (he has in mind the ancient communal 
organisation of labour and the future socialistic organisation). Accordingly, 
what is objective under some social conditions ceases to be objective — i.e. 
socially necessary and socially useful — under other social conditions. Both 
these nuances are contained in the Marxian expression ‘social validity’ [ gesell- 
schaftlich gültig]. 

It is curious that it is precisely those writers who declare themselves to be 
the most ardent supporters of Marx who now react with particular indignation 
to the social theory of objectivity. I will cite the most typical objections. This is 
what G. Plekhanov writes: 


Now as a matter of fact not a few people have categorically denied the 
existence of devils in general and house spirits in particular. Today the 
term ‘evil spirits’ is devoid of any ‘social validity’. But there was a time — 
and moreover an extremely prolonged time — when that term was totally 
valid and it did not occur to anyone to contradict the ‘objectivity’ of the 


4 Capital, Volume 1, Chapter 1, Russian translation by Bazarov and Stepanov. 
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house spirit. But what follows from this? Did the house spirit really object- 
ively exist? Reasoning with the help of your ‘higher criteria of objectivity’, 
it would be necessary to say — ‘yes’. 

From Defence to Attack, pp. 77-8 


According to the clear and incontestable meaning of your theory of objec- 
tivity, we must answer the question of the existence of the house spirit 
thus: there was a time when the house spirit was inherently an objec- 
tive being, but later that ‘grandfather’ (as it was called not so long ago by 
our peasants) was deprived of objective being, and it now exists only for 
Moscow merchant wives and for other individuals who have the amusing 
custom of using the same expression. 
From Defence to Attack, p. 79 


As we see, the entire argument boils down to the fact that ‘objective being’ 
is understood in an absolute sense. The wood goblin and house spirit either 
absolutely existed in the era of our ancestors or they absolutely did not exist, 
whereupon our critic, proud of his free thinking, accepts the latter. Mean- 
while once he himself, while popularising the dialectic, wrote that the dialectic 
rejects the old precept according to which one should say only ‘yes — yes’ or 
‘no — no’, whereas for the dialectic ‘yes’ and ‘no’ existed simultaneously in real- 
ity.6 But even if the ancient Plekhanovs ascribed absolute being to the spirits 
of the elements, and the latter-day Plekhanovs ascribe non-being to them, they 
share a very important common characteristic, and that is an un-dialectical, 
un-historical way of thinking. But to those who consider reality as social prac- 
tice, the matter presents itself differently. 

For our distant ancestors, the deep forest was full of dangerous mysteries. 
A person was surrounded there by mysterious sounds, dim, fluctuating forms, 
innumerable fears and dangers. There were wild animals, the mocking cries 
and phosphorescent eyes of night birds, the cold fire of swamps, strange, fan- 
tastic combinations of light and shadow in the leaves producing thousands of 
illusions. Our ancestors did not understand that people who are lost walk in 
circles while thinking they are walking in a straight line. There was the constant 
risk of being attacked by predatory animals which stalk in the twilight. All this 


5 Between 1908 and 1910, Plekhanov wrote three letters criticising Bogdanov’s philosophy. They 
were published in a chapter ‘Materialismus Militans: Reply to Mr. Bogdanov’ in a collection 
of Plekhanov’s polemics against revisionism titled From Defence to Attack [Trans.]. 

6 Plekhanov took this from Engels’s Anti-Diihring [Trans. ]. 
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together formed a complicated complex that includes a sense of being out 
of one’s element, of anxiety, and of mistrust of the surrounding environment. 
The thinking of those times was concrete and authoritarian; people could not 
interconnect and unify this complex in any other way than in the living form 
of an elemental creature: the ruler of the forest. This creature gave form to 
a rich and real living content; it was a form that was socially necessary and 
socially useful, i.e. objective. Did it exist? The question is naive if it demands 
an absolute ‘yes’ or ‘no’ for an answer. It existed as a living sum of the natural 
phenomena of the forest and of the human frame of mind that was inseparable 
from it. It existed as a form of the polytheistic, ‘multiple-godly’ worldview 
that was inextricable from popular consciousness. It existed in the sense of 
social practice; it existed as everything exists for us — only relatively and not 
absolutely. 

Wood goblins do not exist for G. Plekhanov. Upon this, the esteemed critic 
is to be congratulated. But, first, is there any kind of guarantee that many of 
the facts that he now accepts as indisputably objective will not seem to future 
generations to be just as lacking in objectivity as the elemental spirits of the 
past seem to our generation? And, second, has the aforementioned thinker 
not noticed by whom all of these wood goblins and other ‘demons’ were actu- 
ally exterminated and destroyed? They were not eliminated by the absolutely 
‘orthodox’ people of olden times, but by heretics — not by the Plekhanovs but 
by the opponents of the Plekhanovs. The ‘orthodox’ defended the wood gob- 
lins forcefully and passionately for a long time, and our predecessors — the 
heretics — were sorely tested by the power of obsolete objectivity. And now the 
Plekhanovs have betrayed their old wood goblins and ‘absolutely’ reject them. 
And for what? Only in order to defend the contemporary wood goblins of abso- 
lute truth, absolute objectivity, absolute matter, etc. 

Let us take another objection that is also frequently repeated. The same 
author writes: 


But we already know from you, Mr A. Bogdanov, that ‘in general the phys- 
ical world is socially agreed upon, socially harmonised, in a word, socially 
organised experience’. It therefore follows that the existence of people 
preceded the existence of our planets. First there were people. People 
began to ‘make utterances’, socially organising their experience. Then, 
thanks to this fortunate circumstance, there appeared the physical world, 
in general, and our planet, in particular. This, of course, is also ‘develop- 
ment’ but only development backwards. It would be more accurate to say 
development in the wrong direction. 
From Defence to Attack, p. 80 
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Plekhanov does not believe that the earth appeared as the result of human 
conversation, just as he does not believe in the existence of wood goblins. This 
once again does honour to his perspicacity. But I think that if anyone asserted 
something like what he is ascribing to me — repeating, by the way, what two 
or three other critics have said — then no self-respecting writer would bother 
opposing it. This means that either the refutation is completely unnecessary, 
or it is based on an untrue account of the opponent's position. In fact, it boils 
down to a vulgar misrepresentation of the idea of ‘physical experience’. 

The following is characteristic. This same critic has translated into Russian 
(and translated it very poorly, to be truthful, as was noted in the press) Marx’s 
famous Theses on Feuerbach. In those theses, Marx argues that reality should be 
understood as human practice. Is it not strange that the translator did not raise 
his objection then? Is it not obvious that he could have said the following? The 
earth, the sun, and Sirius all belong to reality; if one must consider this reality 
to be human practice, then it is obvious that people must have been present 
from the beginning. It was they who were engaged in practice, and ‘thanks to 
this happy circumstance’, the earth, the sun, and other things appeared. The 
argument would have been just as incontestable and a dangerous heresy would 
have been nipped in the bud, as Marx in the present case would undoubtedly 
have had to admit. 

What then is the genuine, as opposed to the distorted, essence of the matter? 
Physical experience is the experience of someone — of all humanity in its 
development, to be precise. This is the world of strict, established, worked-out 
regularity and the world of specific, exact correlations. It is that well-ordered 
world in which all theorems of geometry, all formulas of mechanics, astronomy, 
physics, etc. operate. Is it possible to accept this world, this system of experience 
as being independent of humanity? Is it possible to say that it existed before 
humans did? 

We have already seen that theorems of geometry and laws of nature are 
products and tools of collective work. In recognising them, we thereby also 
recognise humanity and its activity. When G. Plekhanov convinces us that ‘our 
planet’ existed earlier than humanity, he of course has in mind the earth, its spe- 
cific position in the solar system, its subordination to the laws of inertia, gravity, 
etc. But what does it mean if one says that the earth is, and always has been, 
subordinated, let us say, to the law of gravity? According to this law, the attrac- 
tion of bodies is proportional to their masses and inversely proportional to the 
distance between them. It is clear that the action of this law presupposes the 
measurement of mass and distance using, moreover, long-standing, exact mea- 
sures which were worked out by consensus among people. This presupposes 
the algebraic operations of multiplication, raising to the square, division, which 
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are carried out, clearly, by people. Throw out the ‘social practice’ of measure- 
ment — the establishment of units of measures, calculations, etc. — and nothing 
remains of the law of gravity. So if it is said that the law of gravity operated 
before there were human beings, then this is not the same as saying that it is 
independent of human beings. 

What we have here is simply conditional transference of our activity beyond 
its historical bounds. Jf humanity existed millions of years ago, and éf it had 
utilised the same methods of measurement and calculation as we do, then it 
would have been able to comprehend astronomical phenomena with the help 
of such a law. 

If we completely abstract ourselves from humanity and its methods of labour 
and cognition, then there would be no physical experience, no world of reg- 
ular phenomena. There would remain only the elemental spontaneity of the 
universe, which would know no laws, since it could not measure, calculate, or 
communicate. In order to understand it and to master it, we are obliged once 
again to introduce humanity, which would exert its efforts to struggle with that 
spontaneity, to know it, change it, and organise it. Then, once again, we would 
obtain physical experience, with its objective — i.e. socially worked-out and 
socially useful — regularity. 


4 Sociomorphism 


How is objective regularity figured out, or — what is the same thing — how is the 
social organisation experience produced?’ 

The first step in the development of embryonic thoughts as they become 
systematised was the basic metaphor which conceived of the phenomena of 
external nature according to the model of human activity. This was the initial 
sociomorphism that opened the way to the limitless broadening of the field of 
thought that organised experience. 

The causal relationship is the most common method of such organisation. 
On all three of its levels, which we have surveyed, it has as its basis a practical 


7 Bogdanov wrote Kakim zhe obrazom vyrabatyvaetsia ob’ektivnaia zakonomernost, ili, chto to 
zhe, sotsial’naia organizatsionnaia opyta, which could also be translated as ‘How is objective 
regularity, or — what is the same thing — the social organisation of experience produced?’ 
This latter would seem to imply that the objective regularity of nature is a human construct, 
while I am convinced that Bogdanov believed that there was, in fact, an objective order to the 
universe that human beings discover and do not create. 
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connection with the process of social labour. All worldviews, from naively reli- 
gious to scientific-socialist, are constructed on this universal sociomorphism. 

Subsequently, in quite a number of scientific and philosophical systems, we 
have seen how thinking has derived its methods from those social practices. For 
example, the model of individualism has frequently appeared in various forms 
characteristic of the relationships of exchange society; we found it in monad- 
ology, atomism, sensualism, solipsism, pan-psychism, Fichte’s philosophy, etc. 
The economic fact of competition served as the model for the principle of nat- 
ural selection; the ideological process of debate served as the model for the 
dialectic. The examples that could be used are limitless. The question consists 
only in how universal is this ‘law of sociomorphism’? Is the organisation of 
experience always subject to it? 

The question is easily answered if we keep in mind the origin of human 
thinking. The initial word-ideas — the embryonic elements of thought — were 
separated out from labour activity. They first made up the involuntary part of 
labour — shouts while working that were forced out during physical efforts. 
Thereafter, thought continued to develop as a product of growing social-labour 
practice, corresponding to the needs of that practice. This means that first there 
were the activities of people in a specific interconnectedness and interdepen- 
dence that were generated by the very course of their living struggle with 
nature, and subsequently there emerged thoughts — abbreviated forms of these 
activities. Therefore, the practical organisation of the efforts of labour precedes 
the intellectual organisation of elements of experience and produces it. If this 
is so, then from where else can the methods of the organisation of experience 
derive if not from the methods of organising activity that are already to hand? 
Obviously, this must have been the origin, since otherwise they must have ori- 
ginated in themselves, created out of nothing. 

Accordingly, methods of social practice provide the foundation for cogni- 
tive methods. This role is played equally by methods of technology — i.e. those 
means by which society organises external nature for itself — and by economic 
relationships — i.e. the means by which society organises itself in its labour. Both 
are equally conditioned by the immediate needs of social life; both find think- 
ing ready-made in social experience. For example, authoritarian causality has 
its foundation in the productive economic relationship of the organisational- 
implementational function, whereas the highest level of causality — the col- 
lectivistically labouring level — originates in the technological relationships of 
machine production. 

It is self-evident that in all these cases it is not a question of simply trans- 
ferring methods from the realm of practice to the realm of cognition. Being 
applied to different material, the methods of organisation inevitably undergo 
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a variety of changes themselves — simplification, complication, combination, 
etc. These variations are often so significant that only after long and painstak- 
ing analysis can one succeed in uncovering the original model that is hidden 
beneath them. Thus, we have seen to how great an extent the model of indi- 
vidualism is simplified and abbreviated in atomism. In social life the elements 
of the model of individualism appear as complicated, living, active complexes — 
individuals; in the doctrine of atomism they are reflected as extremely simple, 
lifeless, passively moving atoms of matter. In other cases the changes are not 
so deep and the pattern is easier to recognise in its copy. For example, the rela- 
tionship between ‘soul’ and ‘body’ in animism is considerably closer to the real 
connection between organiser and implementer; the form of social collabo- 
ration is almost directly transferred into cognition — only in a generalised and 
deepened form — so that the organisational side is entirely active and the imple- 
mentational side is purely passive. 

Thus sociomorphism is a necessary and universal law of the organisation of 
experience. It can be formulated in the following form: 

In the final analysis, thought takes its forms from social practice. Or, to put it 
another way: 

The interconnectedness of the elements of experience in cognition has as its 
basis the correlation of the elements of social activity in the labour process. 


5 Substitution 


Philosophy strives to elaborate a coherent and holistic system of experience in 
which one method and one tendency would dominate, and where there would 
be no gaps or contradictions. But the material on which it works presents huge 
difficulties and resistances. Its elements are extremely heterogeneous, and 
their combinations are often contradictory to the highest degree. ‘Psyche’ and 
‘matter’, ‘freedom’ of will and ‘iron necessity’ of phenomena, the limitedness of 
cognition and the endlessness of being — how can all this be connected, united, 
and reconciled? 

The active nature of cognition is all the more clearly revealed in those 
methods by which it overcomes these discrepancies and contradictions. 

Cognition changes and replaces the available elements and combinations. 
All such methods are particular cases of one universal method, one that is 
already known to us as substitution. Let us recall its origin. The beginning of 
substitution coincides with the beginning of speech and thinking. Its starting 
point is the connection between an ‘utterance’ and its ‘content’ — i.e. above 
all, between the word and the action which the word designates. Beneath 
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the ‘symbol’ something is substituted that is usually extremely dissimilar to 
it but which ‘corresponds’ to it — ie. is connected to it in a strictly defined 
and constant fashion. This correlation becomes a model for the organisation 
of facts; some phenomena are substituted for others so that the first are as if 
transformed into symbols of the second. Subsequently, instead of dealing with 
the first phenomena, it is the second that are investigated, grouped, and, in 
general, organised. For example, in the kinetic theory of gases, the pressure, 
volume, and temperature of the bodies being studied are intellectually replaced 
by the mechanical movements of solid, extremely small molecules of gas. This 
movement can be investigated with the help of previously developed methods 
of mechanics. By means of the conclusions obtained in this way one can 
succeed in mastering the qualities of gases, because ‘what is substituted’ for 
molecules is connected to them by a constant and definite connection, and it 
is possible to draw from one of these two sides accurate conclusions about the 
other side, and vice versa. 

All everyday, scientific, and philosophical explanations are based on sub- 
stitution. In order to more clearly present the essence and meaning of this 
method, let us examine more closely one or two typical cases of more elaborate 
and thoroughgoing scientific substitution. 

We usually observe the sun in the form of a shining yellow circle on a blue 
field. This is a purely visual form, and if primitive people consider the form to 
be a material body, then this is an unconscious substitution of the elements of 
hardness — as perceived by touch — for the elements of colour and form — as 
perceived by sight. 

Very early on — apparently even before the birth of scientific astronomy — 
people began to guess that the sun is not a flat circle, as it appears to the eye, 
but is a sphere. If, in experience, a given circle with no shading is accepted as a 
sphere, then this, of course, is nothing other than a new substitution changing 
the observed complex and replacing it with another, new one. 

But all the same, in both cases the substitution is kept so close to immedi- 
ate experience that it can without much of a stretch be accepted as a simple 
‘supplement to the given fact — as an ‘addition’ to the elements at hand of still 
other elements, transforming the circle that is seen into a mentally compre- 
hensible sphere. But when a precise astronomical theory enters upon the scene, 
the essence of the method is revealed much more sharply and definitely. 

For contemporary science, the sun is a spherical mass of gaseous® bodies 
occupying a space 1,300,000 kilometres in diameter. It is obvious here that 


8 In the 1913 edition ‘and liquid’ was included here [Trans. ]. 
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immediate experience and the astronomical substitution that is connected 
with it are quite incommensurate and to reduce the substitution simply to the 
supplementation of new elements to the living form would be ludicrous. This 
would be the same as ‘appending’ a library ofa million volumes to a single letter 
of the alphabet or ‘appending’ the Louvre to a kitsch painting. 

The sun, as it is understood by astronomy, cannot be perceived by a human 
being either as an individual impression or as an individual complex of impres- 
sions. More than that, nothing — not even the most active and vivid imagina- 
tion — is capable of embracing it. Nonetheless, in astronomical experience it 
appears exactly as described and in no other way. This is one of the examples 
of the extreme inadequacy of the individualistic understanding of experience, 
ofits utter lack of correspondence with scientific knowledge. We might ask how 
such an outrageous and supra-individual substitution could come about. 

The path to it was cleared by technological substitution, based in the present 
case on optical instruments. Galileo’s telescope already magnified the optical 
image more than a thousand times. Its ‘linear’ magnification was 32 which 
means that the magnification of the surface, 32x 32, was 1024. Moreover, in 
addition to the quantitative change, an even more important qualitative 
change was achieved. For example, Venus was transformed from a simple star 
with an indeterminate outline into a clear sickle comparable to the sickle of 
the moon. The sun was transformed from a pure disk to a disk with spots, etc. 
Currently, large telescopes magnify the image by one million times (linearly 
by 1000-2000 times and even somewhat more). The calculation of the size of 
observed bodies continues along these lines, irrespective of the limitations of 
perception and imagination of individuals. 

Technological substitution reveals the social origin of physical experience 
to us with particular persuasiveness. With the naked eye you see a not very 
vivid star, unflickering and with an imprecise and dull cast — the planet Saturn. 
With a telescope, a strikingly strange, mysterious picture appears before you — 
a bright sphere with stripes and spots, circled by three or four flat rings, with 
several little stars continually accompanying it. You believe that you are looking 
at ‘the same thing’ as in the first case — the planet Saturn, to be exact. However, 
how can you be so sure of this? If, instead of a telescope, you substituted a 
kaleidoscope, you would see still more original things, but this would not at 
all be ‘the planet Saturn’. What guarantee do you have that the telescope gives 
a truthful depiction of the object? The guarantee is that it is constructed in 
a particular way and according to definite technical methods. Its glass was 
oriented properly, poured in a particular form, and ground according to certain 
methods. And all this depended on the development of optical and geometrical 
constructions, calculations, and designs. In a word, the entire guarantee of 
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‘objectivity’ of the phenomena observed by you with the help of the telescope 
is contained in that sum of systematically applied labour of other people which 
has been socially crystallised in this instrument. If this guarantee is violated — 
if some of the work on it was misapplied, if there was an inaccuracy in the 
grinding, ifa mistake was made in calculating the surface, if the casing was not 
straight, etc., for example — objectivity would also be destroyed; you would see 
something that does not exist. A new application of labour would be necessary 
in order either to remove the distortion of reality by repairing the instrument 
or to extract the truth from the ‘untrue’ depiction by adjusting the calculations. 

But let us return to the consideration of the substitution which is connected 
with the physical complex of the ‘sun’. Thanks to spectroscopes, the chemical 
composition — if not of the sun as a whole, then at least of its atmosphere — 
has been determined. Dark lines in the light spectrum obtained by refracting a 
ray of light through a prism reveal what gases that ray of light passed through 
before it reached the spectroscope. By this method, chemical bodies — elements 
of matter with definite properties — are substituted for the astronomical image 
of the sun. 

For contemporary chemistry, elements are made of atoms which are dis- 
tinguished by their relative weights and this determines their affinity and 
other characteristics. The atomistic substitution posits — in place of the tiniest 
particles of matter previously accessible to our senses — an immeasurably large 
number of almost infinitely small atoms freely distributed and moving about 
in space. Consistent with calculations based on the mechanical theory of heat, 
the average size of an atom is about 100 millionths of a centimetre in diameter, 
while our eyes under normal conditions can hardly distinguish one hundredth 
of a centimetre. Now if you try to conceive of a quantity of such atoms in the 
gigantic mass of the sun, you would obtain a number so far beyond the realm 
of our imagination that it would be completely pointless to state it. All of these 
atoms are conceived of as being in rapid, changing, and diverse motion, in com- 
plex and intricate mutual interrelations. This is what substitution has produced 
from the simple, stable, sensory complex that is familiar to everyone as ‘the sun’. 

But it goes further. In current theories of the structure of matter, every 
atom is a whole world of still smaller elements and still more impetuous and 
chaotic movements. It contains from thousands to hundreds of thousands? or 
more electrons and protons — ‘atoms of electricity’ — that are located within its 
empty space, just like planets in the space of the solar system. Despite the huge 


9 The 1913 edition said ‘tens to hundreds’ [Trans. ]. 
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number of elements,!° the volume they occupy is tens of billions times smaller 
than the unoccupied volume of the atom. They rush with a speed 10,000 times 
greater than the speed of a cannon shot, colliding and changing their trajectory 
an incalculable number of times per second. This is a stormy ocean of forces 
and tensions, a whole realm of elemental struggle of activities locked up in the 
infinitely small. 

We said that electrons and protons are atoms of electricity (the electron is 
negative, the proton is positive). But what is electricity? It does not present a 
particular type of sensory perception — like colour or heat or sound — for which 
there are particular, separate organs of sensation. Electricity manifests itself in 
the most varied forms but not in any one in particular. For example, an electric 
spark is not, properly speaking, ‘electricity’, but rather an induced complex of 
electrical energy involving heat, colour, sound, mechanical, and even chemical 
activities. The word ‘electricity’ expresses precisely the connectedness and 
interdependence of quite a number of such sensory phenomena. When it is 
said that such and such a body ‘possesses an electrical charge’, this signifies 
nothing other than the possibility of making this body — by certain methods — 
the technological source of the phenomenon of a spark, or of attraction or 
repulsion, or of a chemical reaction, or magnetisation, etc. The electron is the 
smallest real quantity of such a charge — i.e. in order concretely to understand 
the ‘electron; it is necessary to substitute the technological capacity of all these 
phenomena at a correspondingly small scale. In order to see the sun as being 
a gigantic stream of electrons and protons!” grouped into atoms, it follows 
that we have to perform this substitution yet again. So far, this is the ultimate 
substitution for the example we have chosen. 

Let us now take another illustration. A ray of light is a comparatively uncom- 
plicated complex — very constant, with extremely stable regularity, which was 
discovered long ago. To be precise, light follows a linear path, it is a force that 
diminishes proportionally to the square of the distance, and it is reflected like 
the repulsion of elastic bodies that are struck, etc. We can say that for us — in our 
experience — this complex is quite well organised and its elements are solidly 
and coherently connected to one another. But, on the other hand, compara- 
tively little can be done with it in this form. In order to master it more fully and 
to utilise it more completely in pursuing the goals of science, scientific thought 
was obliged to explain it, to resort to substitution. 


10 ~—- The 1913 edition said ‘electrons’ [Trans. ]. 

11 Inthe 1913 edition, instead of this sentence, Bogdanov wrote: ‘We said that the electron is 
an atom of electricity’ [Trans.]. 

12 The 1913 edition said only ‘electrons’ [Trans.]. 
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Isaac Newton conceived of light as a stream of special atoms thrown out in 
all directions by a glowing body that cause the sensation of light by striking the 
retina of the eye. And here, as in the previous case, a complex of a few solidly 
combined elements was replaced by a complex of elements that is richer but 
less connected. This, however, turned out to be inadequate; it accounted for 
some, but not all, optical phenomena. Huygens, Fresnel, and Young! worked 
out another incomparably more complex substitution in the form of a theory 
of waves of light in the ether." 

According to this theory, the essence of light consists of oscillations in the 
ether, emitted in the form of waves from every light-emitting source. In so 
doing, each oscillating particle of the ether, in its turn, becomes the source 
of identical waves emitted in all directions, so that the process is multiplied 
to infinity. As light travels further and further from the original source, each 
point of the universe becomes a source of identical — only continually weaker — 
movement and turns into a derivative light centre. The original and the deriv- 
ative waves combine and clash — partly intensifying and partly destroying one 
other — and a ray of light is a line in which the various oscillations combine in 
such a way that they intensify each other. This theory substitutes in place of 
a ray of light (a simple and geometrically orderly phenomenon) an elemental 
struggle of an infinite number of other more complex and less orderly move- 
ments. But this substitution made possible the achievement of a considerably 
deeper understanding of the processes of light and a fuller subordination of 
those processes to the labour objectives of humanity. It succeeded in explain- 
ing a number of facts: interference (in which the combination of light and 
light can produce darkness), diffraction (in which a ray of light bends around a 
dark object), polarisation (which distinctively changes the behaviour ofa ray of 


13 Christiaan Huygens (1629-95), Augustin-Jean Fresnel (1788-1827), Thomas Young (1773- 
1829) [Trans.]. 

14 For a variety of reasons, before the twentieth century most philosophers and physicists 
believed that the universe was a plenum - full of substance and with no ‘nothing’. The 
term ‘ether’ was given to the invisible substance that supposedly filled all the space of 
the universe not occupied by visible bodies. At the time that Bogdanov wrote this, physics 
was undergoing a revolution in the understanding of space. James Clerk Maxwell (1831-79) 
advanced physics by proposing that light, magnetism, and electricity are manifestations 
of the same phenomenon, that is, the electromagnetic field. However, to understand how 
they travelled in space, he had to conceive of them as waves in the ether, and this is what 
Bogdanov is referring to. It was Albert Einstein’s (1879-1955) special theory of relativity 
(1905) that demonstrated that the assumption of ether is unnecessary. It was not until 
after the 1920s that Einstein’s view became generally accepted [Trans.]. 
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light), and so on. As a result, more accurate knowledge was obtained for many 
practical applications, not only in scientific technology — in the construction of 
optical instruments, in methods of mineralogy and crystallography, and later 
on in photography, etc. — but also in purely industrial technology — in the use 
of polarising instruments to analyse solutions in sugar-producing and various 
chemical industries. 

At the present time, the electromagnetic theory of light of Maxwell and 
Hertz!> has gained predominance. This theory involves a different substitu- 
tion, even more complicated and less precise. Instead of simple mechanical 
vibrations of particles of the ethereal environment, this theory posits wave-like 
alterations of its electrical and magnetic properties. This involves the substitu- 
tion of various complexes — visual, thermal, mechanical, chemical — in the form 
of which electrical energy is understood. There is the same infinity of minimal, 
interwoven movements, but each of them represents a much greater sum of 
more varied elements. 

Thus the process of substitution unfolds, penetrating ever more deeply into 
the depths of phenomena. We see that in place of more simple, definite, and 
stable complexes there are substituted elements that are ever more compli- 
cated and richer but less well-defined and less cohesive — from less but more 
organised content to fuller but less organised content. How can this tendency 
be explained? Can it be considered typical and invariable? 

These questions are easy to answer if we adopt the point of view of labour 
and consider knowledge as the product of effort, as the result of the struggle 
with nature. Then it will become clear to us that the production of knowledge, 
like the production of all other products, can be accomplished more success- 
fully the richer the material that is processed and the less the resistance it offers 
to processing. Applying these conclusions to the method of substitution, it 
becomes clear that, on the whole, substitution strives to replace less content 
with more content, permitting more combinations for cognition, so the mate- 
rial for processing becomes richer. At the same time, more stable and more 
coherently organised complexes are replaced by less stable and less organised 
complexes that will offer less resistance to the productive activity of thought. 

Thus, in our last example, a ray of light is a phenomenon so definite in 
itself and so solidly organised in our experience that, taking it such as it is 
in our usual sensuous reality, we can accomplish very little with it. Of course, 
we can ‘describe’ it and ‘ascertain’ its linear path and its other characteristics. 
But within these confines we would never be able to foresee and understand 


15 James Clerk Maxwell (1831-79), Heinrich Hertz (1857-94) [Trans.]. 
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how, under certain conditions, light when combined with light produces dark- 
ness. This would be incomprehensible and clearly contradictory for us, since 
the stable and regular complex that we conceive of as a ray of light is incap- 
able of changing simply by combining with another ray, and it is still more 
impossible that two rays could destroy one another. We can only extricate 
ourselves from this contradiction by an expedient substitution which replaces 
material that serves poorly for combinations and that lacks flexibility with 
other material that is richer and more flexible. Wave-like motions are just such 
material; they offer incomparably more varied combinations with the most var- 
ied results. Two identical waves, combining, can either strengthen or weaken 
each other, depending on the extent to which they coincide. They completely 
cancel each other out if the assent of one completely coincides with the des- 
cent of the other, and vice versa. In this way, if we replace the phenomenon 
of light with wave-like processes then we obtain the circumstance in which 
light is weakened or cancelled out by light. The task is resolved. A theory of 
interference has been created which has many important and practically use- 
ful conclusions. 

Analogously, there is no direct path from the linearity of light, which is 
familiar to everyone, to the fact, which was later established, of a certain 
bending of light around the edges of opaque bodies. It is a different story if we 
think in terms of waves pouring out into space; it is both experientially possible 
to observe and theoretically not difficult to conceive of the phenomenon of 
light flowing around obstacles — the longer the wave, the more significant the 
phenomenon. Here again, a substituted content that is less stable and definite 
and of a more diffuse character turns out to be useful for cognition. 

But does it follow that the tendency we have discovered should be con- 
sidered to be a constant and absolute rule of substitution? The same labour 
point of view immediately suggests the contrary. This is only a general rule and 
a general tendency; in certain cases success can depend on other conditions. 
Suppose, for example, that it is necessary to investigate a phenomenon with 
an extremely rich and unstable content, but for which suitable methods have 
simply not been worked out yet. In such a case, it is often necessary to substi- 
tute content that is less rich and more organised but which can be processed 
by methods that are more familiar to us. 

Thus, in the present state of psychiatry, the understanding of psychical ill- 
ness and the discovery of methods of fighting it have elucidated only to a low 
degree the patient’s psyche, sensations, psychical images, emotions, and voli- 
tional motives, even though all this forms both extremely complicated com- 
plexes that allow a great many combinations and that, moreover, are not solidly 
organised and tend not to be lasting. We are as yet unable to deal with them 
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confidently and expediently, and therefore we must have recourse to a substi- 
tution in which the material lends itself to methods of cognitive organisation 
that we have already studied and are familiar with. The physiological processes 
of the brain serve this purpose. The doctor ascertains, for example, a manic agit- 
ation with its stormy flood of images, feelings, and impulses and concludes that 
itis based on congestion of the brain (an excessive flow of blood). Undoubtedly, 
as far as cognition is concerned, congestion of the brain presents less mate- 
rial and less flexible material than a psychical map of mania. On the other 
hand, it has one invaluable advantage, which is that the doctor understands 
it better and knows how to handle it. For the time being, therefore, congestion 
of the brain serves as an expedient substitution. But when proper psycholog- 
ical methods bring psychology out of its underdeveloped condition and attain 
appropriate precision and definiteness, then the doctor will not cling to the 
idea of congestion of the brain. The analysis of the psychical complexes of 
consciousness and unconsciousness will lead to a considerably clearer under- 
standing of psychical illness and a considerably more decisive and systematic 
struggle with it. Then an opposite, more typical substitution might turn out to 
be advantageous — more complicated and less determinate experiences of the 
psyche will be substituted for the physical life of the brain. 

We have acknowledged that this new understanding of the world must be 
constructed on the basis of social-labour causality which considers every pro- 
cess of nature to be a technological source of other processes for the collective 
in its practice and in its thinking. At the same time, we find that a coherent and 
holistic organisation of experience can be achieved only by applying substitu- 
tion. Does this not imply that two different methods must be applied in pursuit 
of a single goal? 

In reality, it is precisely now that these two methods boil down to one; the 
new form of causal relationship becomes the basis and the explanation of 
substitution. This is easily seen in a simple comparison of them. 

Let us begin with scientific-technological substitution. The science of optics 
says that white light is the sum of the coloured rays of the spectrum which can 
be separated by a prism and recombined by a collecting glass or concave mirror. 
This substitution is unquestionably an example of the new causality. In human 
practice, a white ray turns out to be the technological source of coloured rays, 
and vice versa. This is the exact same sum of energy changing its appearance. 
But such a correlation is also easy to establish for theoretical substitution — for 
the oscillatory theory of light, for example. 

In the science of optics, one runs into two different expressions of this 
theory with equal frequency: ‘light is a wave-like movement in the ether’, and 
‘the phenomena of light are aroused, conditioned by wave-like movements in 
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the ether’. The first expression is an example of substitution; the second is 
an explanation of causality, and meanwhile the objective meaning of both is 
identical. 

Light phenomena exist in the immediate experience of people, for whom 
they are extremely unlike the oscillations of particles of the ether or of its elec- 
trical and magnetic state which theory substitutes for them. These vibrations 
exist beyond the boundaries of immediate experience, since no one has seen 
them and probably never will. They exist in experience indirectly and by exten- 
sion but also completely objectively — i.e. they possess social validity, which is 
evidenced by the living practice that is based on them and scientific prediction 
and the rational calculations which depend on them. It is altogether simpler 
and more natural to accept that waves in the ether are the cause or the source 
of light processes in exactly the same way as the combining of coloured rays 
is the source of white light. In other words, this is the same sum of energy in 
two different forms. Thus, all the difficulties of substitution disappear, and its 
logical contradiction — to be precise, the declaration that different things are 
identical — is resolved. Waves of ether flowing in the realm of extended, indir- 
ect experience are transformed in the sphere of direct, immediate experience 
into light processes — they transform into them as, in general, energy changing 
forms. 

The physiology of the organs of sensation leads precisely to the same con- 
clusion. It teaches that waves of the ether are the cause of the visual impres- 
sions received by the organism. Visual impressions or perceptions are the visual 
elements in subjective (or psychical) interconnectedness — i.e. they are organ- 
ised individually, which is the only way they can be organised by a separate 
being, human or animal. Humanity, however, in its labour and communica- 
tion, by exchanging perceptions and mutually monitoring those perceptions 
and thereby organising them socially, produces its objective visual world: phys- 
ical experience in colours and forms visible to the eye. This is the sum of the 
physical phenomena of light. Consequently, one must assume that if visual ele- 
ments are caused by waves in the ether, then all light processes that consist of 
these elements in an objective interconnectedness are also the results of the 
oscillations of the ether — ie. the transformed form of their energy in human 
practice. Substitution boiled down to causation.!® 


16 This relates, of course, not to any substitution, but only to those explanatory forms that 
are worked out by science. Various forms of everyday substitution do not belong here — 
for example, when we substitute our own experiences, objective and subjective, for the 
words of someone we are conversing with, or when we substitute the totality of the ideas 
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The most important case of substitution that contemporary philosophy 
continually runs into is the relationship between the brain and consciousness. 
The brain is a physical, objective complex in a series of other physical bodies. 
From the time when its role in an organism was first known, the processes of 
consciousness — the psychical experience of the individual — were scientifically 
substituted for the brain. Is it possible to posit here the relationship of cause 
and effect? Individualist philosophers have muddled this question awfully and 
have made it completely metaphysical. And yet the question is really about 
the best way of connecting the facts, and it turns out to have a simple and 
easy solution, if we compare this less frequently studied case of substitution 
with other cases. If we compare it with the explanatory theories of physics — 
the theory of light, the theory of atoms and the subatomic structure of matter, 
mechanical theories of heat, etc., for example — the similarity of method turns 
out to be complete. 

As a matter of fact, in both cases the phenomenon for which a substitution is 
made lies in the realm of immediate, direct experience, and what is substituted 
for the phenomenon lies in the realm of indirect, extended experience. A 
person's brain is accessible to the perceptions of other people in one way or 
another the same way as colour, matter, and heat are accessible. By contrast, 
a person's psyche is not accessible to the perceptions of other people, just 
as waves in the ether, atoms and their internal life, the thermal vibration of 
particles, etc. are not accessible to others. In both cases, what is substituted 
is characterised by an incomparably greater wealth of content in comparison 
with what it replaces, but it is also less stable and definite than the lower level 
of organisation. The brain is a measurable, precisely delimited body, which 
changes according to strict physical, chemical, and biological regularity, while 
the processes of consciousness do not have exact boundaries and flow in a 
fanciful interconnectedness of associations. Obviously there are no obstacles 
to applying a single method of understanding to all these cases. What would 
then be obtained? 

If light is a wave-like vibration of the ether in the transformed form in 
which it is perceived by our senses and if matter is a complex of electrical 
processes transformed in the same way, then the brain, in its physiological 
existence, turns out to be the same psyche in that transformed appearance as it 
is perceived by people in their physical experience. From the point of view of the 


expressed in a book for its cover. Substitution is generated independently of causality, 
and it is only in the modern era, when the convergence of diverse methods began, that 
substitution came to be associated with causality and subordinated to it. 
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causal relationship, it is the same sum of energy in two of its phases but 
pertaining to different realms of experience. 

At first glance, such an idea seems strange, owing to an everyday way of 
thinking that has been reinforced by past philosophers; it is the habit sepa- 
rating ‘psyche’ and ‘matter’ by a whole chasm, considering them to be things 
that are absolutely heterogeneous and completely incommensurable. But we 
have already seen that in reality there is no such absolute distinction, and that 
even elements of experience in both ‘worlds’ are the same — only in a differ- 
ent interconnectedness. If that incredibly rapid flow of atoms and subatomic 
movements that constitutes matter appears in our normal experience as solid 
‘matter, then why should the living flow of psychical processes not appear in 
our normal experience as the organised tissue of the ‘brain’? 

This interpretation also removes that impermeable boundary which the old 
worldview created between ‘dead’ or inorganic and ‘living’ or organic nature, 
considering the first to be absolutely lifeless and devoid of any organisation. 
This everyday understanding of things in effect contradicts the technical evi- 
dence - life is constantly maintained at the expense of the material of inorganic 
nature, and dead matter, being assimilated by organisms, actually turns out to 
be capable of life. Now we can see that theoretically, too, the means of under- 
standing — the means of explaining — are the same in both cases. In order to 
understand and predict the behaviour of other people and animals, we substi- 
tute in place of their bodies a changing state of psyche of more or less complex- 
ity. In order to unravel the secrets of inorganic nature and predict its elemental 
changes, we substitute in place of its substances and forces other processes of 
gigantic complexity but lower organisation. This unity of method is in fact the 
cognitive unity of being. 


6 The Picture of the World 


Universal substitution permits for the first time the elaboration of a coherent, 
continuously holistic picture of the world, free from cognitive discontinuities 
and contradictions. 

The universe presents itself to us as an endless flow of organising activity. 
The ether of electrical and light waves was probably that primeval universal 
environment from which matter with its forces — and later on also life — crys- 
tallised. This initial principle of the universe must be understood as a chaotic 
mass of elements of an infinitely low degree of organisation. That is why the 
ether seems to offer no or — more accurately — infinitely small resistance to 
all movements that are performed within it. That is why the ether is passively 
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subordinated to movements, transmitting them to boundless space. This is 
because organisation manifests itself first of all in resistance to force. 

Inorganic matter with its intra-atomic and inter-atomic energy represents 
a higher level of organisation. Here the organisation of elements is already 
present, but in primitive and lower forms. These elements possess more or 
less stability and display resistance to external force, but no more. They do not 
manifest any noticeable tendency to overcome the surrounding environment, 
to master the material of that environment, and to progress at its expense. 
If they are damaged by external forces, they do not restore themselves by 
their own activity as living organisms do. A diamond or a piece of platinum 
can remain intact for tens or hundreds or thousands of years, but it is only 
preserved; it does not grow or multiply. 

Nevertheless, these characteristics are not absolutely absent. They can be 
found under certain conditions with crystals — at any rate in embryonic form — 
so that in this regard the transition to the realm of life is not a leap and does 
not violate continuity. 

Life is the highest type of phenomena in the universe, a type that is aggres- 
sively progressive. Life, too, displays a series of various levels of organisation, 
from the simple cells of the microscopic or even sub-microscopic monera to 
the human organism — a colony formed of many” trillions of considerably 
more complex differentiated cells. Here before us is a staircase of development 
of psychical complexes from the primitive associations of sensations charac- 
teristic of the amoeba to the most complex psychical experience of human 
beings — various levels of individual organisation of elements. 

The highest step of this staircase is the human collective, in our time already 
a system composed of many millions of individuals. In labour and in cognition, 
humanity works out its own ‘reality’ — its own objective experience with its 
strict regularity and coherent organisation. The practice of this great social 
organism is nothing other than world-building, in the expression of the late 
worker-philosopher of whom I have spoken more than once. This world, which 
has been constructed and continues to be under construction — the realm of 
the conquest of elemental spontaneity by life and thought, the kingdom of 
the socially organised elements of the universe — is the most grandiose and 
perfected that we know; it is the incarnation of life in nature. 

Such is our picture of the world: an unbroken series of forms of organisation 
of elements — of forms that develop in struggle and interaction without any 
beginning in the past, without any end in the future. 


17 The 1913 edition says ‘hundreds’ [Trans.]. 
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Empiriomonism is a social-labour understanding of the world. In this are its 
essence and its unity, and from this all its distinctive characteristics flow. 


(1) Anew social-technological form of the causal relationship. On the basis 
of machine production with its diverse transformations of forces, a point 
of view coalesces according to which any given phenomenon can be the 
technical source of other phenomena in the practice of the collective. This 
correlation becomes the type and model of the relationship of causes 
with their effects. Cause and effect is the very same sum of energy in two 
consecutive phases; they are equal and belong to one continuous process 
in the labour or the experience of the collective. 

(2) Anewsensory-labour understanding of the elements of experience. These 
elements are the product of social efforts in work or in thought, they are 
isolated out depending on practical needs, and they develop and accu- 
mulate with the growth and the increase in complexity of the system of 
labour. As it is with experience as a whole, so also each of the elements of 
experience is simultaneously a spontaneous resistance and an expedient 
activity — sensuous material in the crystal of labour. 

(3) The removal of abstract fetishism from the philosophical concepts of 
objectivity and subjectivity. What appears objective in experience and 
thinking is socially agreed upon, or, what is the same thing, socially organ- 
ised. Accordingly, objective physical experience is experience that is 
socially organised, and, conversely, subjective psychical experience is 
experience that is only organised individually. These are different levels 
of organisation of experience with continuous crossing back and forth 
between them. 

(4) The doctrine of the sociomorphism of thought. Practical methods provide 
the foundation for cognitive methods. The relationship of elements of 
technology in production and the relationship of people in the economy 
serve as the source and model for the relationship of ideas in cogni- 
tion. This fact is usually masked by various forms of fetishism and also 
by those variations, combinations, complications, and simplifications to 
which practical correlations are subject as they are being transformed 
into models of cognition. But after sufficient analysis, the social-labour 
origin of these models can always be discovered. 

(5) The theory of universal substitution. The model of substitution originates 
in the relationship between utterances on the one hand, and the content 
of these utterances on the other, between symbols and what is symbol- 
ised. The method of substitution has been applied very widely but not 
consciously or systematically until now. In science, the general tendency 
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of substitution can be clearly seen in various explanatory theories aiming 
at replacing less but more organised material of experience with material 
that is richer and less organised, i.e. providing a greater sum of combin- 
ations that are more easily processed. In its scientific form, substitution 
must be reduced to social-labour causality. For example, if waves of ether 
are substituted for the processes of light, then light must be considered as 
the effect of these waves — as the transformed form of their energy in our 
immediate experience. 

The same correlation should be established between physiological pro- 
cesses of the brain and the psychical phenomena that are substituted for 
them. That sum of energy that appears (in indirect, extended experi- 
ence) as the psyche is transformed (in direct, physical experience) for 
other people into physiological changes of the brain. Thus a continuity 
of substitution along the entire line of experience is created, leading to a 
monistic picture of the world. 

This picture presents the universe to us as an uninterrupted chain of 
development of forms that proceed along a path of struggle and reciprocal 
action from the lowest levels of organisation to the highest. Logically 
and in theory, this universal chain of progress would have originated 
in complete lack of organisation — pure chaos of the elements of the 
universe. The highest level achieved up to the present is the human 
collective with its objectively regular organisation of experience, which 
it works out in its labour — world-building.!® 


The word mirostroitel’stvo, a neologism that Bogdanov attributed to Nikofor Vilonov, was 
created by combining ‘world’ [mir] with ‘building, construction’ [stoitel’stvo]. It could be 
translated as ‘construction of the world’, but I suspect that it may have been intended to 
evoke a contrast with the ‘God-building’ [bogostroitel’stvo| of A.M. Gorky and V.A. Luna- 
charsky [Trans.]. 


CONCLUSION 


The Science of the Future 


Any organisation is organised precisely to the extent that it is integrated and 
holistic. This is the necessary condition for viability. This is also true of cogni- 
tion, once we recognise that cognition represents the organisation of experi- 
ence. Therefore cognition always tends toward unity, toward monism. In the 
history of humanity, there have been various means by which this monistic 
tendency has been accomplished. 

The first worldviews were, as we know, religious. They appeared and became 
dominant in the era when the division of labour in society was still weak. 
Because of this, these worldviews did not involve any significant degree of spe- 
cialisation, and they were distinguished by their simplicity and wholeness. All 
the material of experience was aggregated around a chain of authorities in 
the form of their precepts or revelations. The methods of these worldviews 
were undifferentiated and essentially boiled down to authoritarian causality. 
In developed religions, a unified structure was achieved through the central- 
isation of authority in the form of a supreme deity. 

In a social system based on exchange, the broad and increasingly deepening 
division of labour resulted in the fragmentation of social experience and the 
specialisation of knowledge. The technological sciences directly corresponded 
to various branches of production — for example, agronomy to farming and vari- 
ous fields of technology and applied mechanics to various realms of industry. 
‘Abstract’ sciences — mathematics and the natural and social sciences — were 
applied, it is true, in many fields simultaneously. Mathematics, for example, 
was employed in all fields. Astronomy — to the extent that it was used to mea- 
sure time and to determine location and direction — was also employed in 
all fields. Zoology was employed in fishing, hunting, and cattle breeding, and 
also in agriculture to the extent that it is necessary to study animals that are 
harmful or useful for agriculture. And so on. But each of these general sciences 
itself became a particular specialty, elaborating its own particular technology 
and sharply separating itself from other scientific specialties and even more 
from technological specialties. It is precisely in our times that the most perfect 
type of specialist has appeared — a person with narrow one-sided experience, 
routine methods, and a complete lack of understanding of nature and life as a 
whole. 

Specialisation is a necessary stage in the development of labour and cogni- 
tion. Thanks to specialisation, a continually growing quantity of material builds 
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up in each sphere of experience, and methods achieve a previously incon- 
ceivable perfection and refinement. Narrowing the field of work for separate 
individuals, specialisation permits a much better and more complete mas- 
tery of these fields. But, like any adaptation in life, specialisation also contains 
elements that resist adaptation. As specialisation develops, its limitations are 
revealed ever more sharply. In our times, the need to overcome specialisation 
has already become obvious, and, moreover, the path toward overcoming it has 
already become apparent. 

Specialisation stands in contradiction to the tendency toward the unity of 
knowledge. It breaks up experience into pieces so that each is organised inde- 
pendently. As a result, two hugely important negative phenomena character- 
istic of contemporary science come about: an excessive accumulation of mate- 
rial and heterogeneous methods of cognition. 

The accumulation of material in each special science is now so great that it 
can be mastered only after many years of study. For people of average abilities, 
sometimes even an entire lifetime is not enough. It is very rare that scientists 
are able to work in two or three specialties. More often they are completely 
closed off, each in their own field, and outside that field they become the most 
maladapted, limited people. 

This insularity and limitedness sustains, consolidates, and intensifies the 
divergence of scientific methods. Every specialty works out its own separate 
methods in isolation — otherwise it would not be able to stand apart. As time 
goes on, it develops its methods in a one-sided way, moving ever further away 
from the methods and points of view that are developed by other fields. This 
is useful for continuous improvement in minor details, but it severely hinders 
any progress in the bases and the principles of a given science. Furthermore, 
an extreme conservatism of specialisation arises — ‘the philistinism of special- 
isation’, in the expression of Mach — a kind of professional obtuseness, which is 
why the greatest discoveries of past centuries usually encountered the most re- 
sistance from official representatives of that same branch of knowledge. There 
are as many examples to cite as one would like. One need only recall the dis- 
dainful indifference with which learned physicists reacted to the brilliant idea 
of Robert Meyer when he first formulated the idea of the conservation of energy 
or the bitter struggle that had to be waged in the last century to support the 
theory of evolution of animal and plant forms. Subsequently, after a discovery 
is finally adopted by the mass of specialists, they, of course, successfully apply 
it further and improve it in particular details, without abandoning their funda- 
mental conservatism in the least, displaying it anew at the next revolution in 
science. 

If we examine more closely how these revolutions occurred and what they 
involved, we find that they usually involved the destruction precisely of the 
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boundaries between specialties. Some technique, method, or point of view that 
had already been applied in one field of science or production was transferred 
to another and transformed it. Thus, the law of the conservation of energy was 
actually the idea of the indestructibility of existence that had long ago been 
introduced into chemistry by Lavoisier and was already known in philosophy 
by the ancients, but only in the 1840s was it applied to the phenomena and 
forces studied by physics. And Lavoisier arrived at the law of the eternal exis- 
tence of matter because he was the first to use the method of accurate weighing 
in his research in chemistry — a method of which had long been used in phys- 
ics. And the technique had been borrowed by physics from the technology of 
mining and the jewellery trade, where strict determination of specific gravity 
of minerals, metals, and alloys is important. Darwin reformed biology by intro- 
ducing the principle of the struggle for existence which he took from the eco- 
nomic doctrine of Malthus. Marx applied the dialectic — formerly only a philos- 
ophical method - to the social sciences. The greatest successes in physiology 
have been due to methods of physics and chemistry, and contemporary psy- 
chology depends to the same extent on the methods of physiology. 

This all speaks clearly to us of the possibility — and even the necessity — 
of drawing together and unifying the various scientific methods and thereby 
overcoming specialisation. But as long as specialisation still rules, the unity of 
science is impossible, and social experience remains fragmented and unorgan- 
ised as a whole. It is from this state of affairs that the need for philosophy arises. 

Philosophy is nothing other than precisely the striving to organise what has 
been divided and broken up by the force of specialisation. This is the meaning 
and significance of philosophy; this is why it is historically necessary. But this is 
also the basic contradiction of all philosophy — the tragedy that is characteristic 
of it and inseparable from it. 

In human practice, social experience is, in reality, atomised. Is it possible 
for a philosophical construction to combine, to connect what reality has dis- 
united? It is objectively impossible to achieve this; the task becomes objectively 
achievable only when reality changes, when practice ceases to be broken up 
and disconnected and when specialisation is overcome by life itself. No power 
of thought is able to gather and organise into a living whole the pieces of a body 
that has been torn apart. Philosophy cannot work miracles, and to resolve the 
tasks placed before it with the means available would indeed be a miracle. 

Does this mean that philosophy is fruitless and impotent? Not at all. Philos- 
ophy cannot resolve its task as a whole because society and its experience are 
not organised as a whole. But, all the same, exchange society is not an abso- 
lutely anarchical system, and the division of labour does not signify the dis- 
integration of the social whole into completely separate individual units. Spe- 
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cialisation does prevail over the opposite tendency, and the struggle between 
enterprises and groups does prevail over the connection between them, but 
communication nevertheless occurs. Specialties are not so restricted that there 
is no contact between them. Collective organisation of experience is being cre- 
ated. If this were not the case, there could be no talk of society — the very word 
would lose its meaning. 

Let us take, for example, the handicraft system at the end of the Middle Ages, 
characterised by extremely sharp specialisation. Each craft was organised sep- 
arately and independently of others — even now, the word ‘guild’ is a synonym 
for ‘specialty’. However, it was not accidental that guilds supported each other 
in the struggle with the old aristocratic patricians of trade. It was not accidental 
that they acquired an extremely similar internal structure; it was not accidental 
that they developed approximately the same moral norms. A practical com- 
munity of interests and experience obviously existed. And, actually, no matter 
how dissimilar the technologies of the various handicrafts were, they still had 
much in common in their ongoing manual techniques, in the simplicity of their 
tools, in the small scale of their production, and in quite a number of relation- 
ships among producers that arose from these factors. This commonality found 
expression in similar methods of thought, of faith, of political views, etc. 

The historical life of exchange society proceeded dialectically, in the genuine 
meaning of this term; the separation of social human beings and the gather- 
ing together of those same human beings — presenting two opposing tenden- 
cies — took place simultaneously. In the beginning, fragmentation predomi- 
nated, inhibiting the process of aggregation so much that it completely masked 
it, making it invisible to ordinary, imprecise observation. Subsequently, aggre- 
gation gained momentum and little by little prevailed over fragmentation. It 
was not long before the relationship between aggregation and fragmentation 
was completely reversed. 

This means that philosophy can organise general social experience to the 
extent that experience is in reality tied together and united by life itself. Within 
these confines, the unifying models of philosophy will be objective; outside 
these confines, they will inevitably be arbitrary and will have significance only 
for particular groups or schools and sometimes even for only an individual. For 
example, in all modern philosophy — down to and including German classical 
idealism — there is an underlying individualistic point of view; the separate 
human individual is taken to be the centre of activity, the subject of cognition 
and moral duty. This is an objective philosophical generalisation regarding those 
eras and regarding the developing bourgeois-capitalistic system. It is accept- 
ed by everyone, both in life and in theory, as something that is self-evident. 
On the contrary, any doctrine of monads or atomism, theories of ‘things-in- 
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themselves’, or the principle of the creative T which ‘posits not-I’, belong to the 
realm of the debatable and the unreliable. All of these doctrines are individual 
attempts or, at most, group attempts that are incapable of grasping and organ- 
ising social experience as a whole. They are incapable of attaining the power 
of objectivity; they are products of limited experience that appear as universal 
truths only to their creators and their creators’ disciples. But, as with all sorts 
of organised endeavours, even goals only partly achieved provide material for 
further unifying work. 

The saddest fate that can befall philosophy is when the power of special- 
isation completely predominates and creates a kind of guild philosopher — ‘a 
philistine ofa specialty’. This is a completely perverse outcome, one of the most 
absurd results of the atomisation of humanity. Philosophy exists precisely in 
order to organise the disparate parts of experience into one whole, to estab- 
lish the interconnectedness which was destroyed by the division of labour and 
by the professional narrowness that it produced. And now philosophy itself 
becomes just such an isolated part, a particular branch in the division of labour 
with its own professional narrowness — and what narrowness! The result is an 
individual with a study anda library who can, of course, organise only what that 
individual possesses, which is, to be precise, the experience of their study and 
their library — an infinitely small and very unimportant portion of the gigantic 
amount of material which genuine philosophy must deal with. Each of these 
individuals reads a hundred or a thousand philosophical books that are taken 
from outside of the reality which gave birth to them and from outside of the 
interests, forces, and social struggles that are reflected in them — the preserved, 
cold corpses of experience lived by other people. These corpses are dissected, 
scholastically investigated, and cut up into small pieces, all the while assuming 
that the highest wisdom consists in the best method of splitting a hair into four 
parts. Afterwards they take the bits and pieces and stitch them together into a 
new book which, naturally, also possesses all the characteristics of a corpse, 
except for one — that a corpse was at one time a living body. Such is the philos- 
ophy of true specialists, or of the majority of them, and especially of those who 
work in university departments of philosophy. Other than in their use of ter- 
minology, they have nothing in common with philosophy as a social-historical 
phenomenon and as a social form of worldview. They provoked Feuerbach’s sar- 
castic comment that the first indication of a genuine philosopher is not being 
a professor of philosophy. 

As for the great masters of philosophy, they usually had an encyclopaedic 
grasp of the knowledge of their times, and many of them, in addition to that, 
were people of practical life and struggle. It is understandable that such people 
were able to attempt to organise experience as a whole — if not with com- 
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plete objective success then at least with some benefit for the development 
of human thought. But the further specialisation has gone, with its accumula- 
tion of material and diversity of methods, the more difficult it has become for 
individuals, no matter how brilliant, to acquire an encyclopaedic knowledge of 
their times. Ultimately, philosophy — not as the knowledge of guild specialists 
but as the actual generalisation of social experience — would simply have been 
impossible if the new forces of life had not caused a turnabout in its develop- 
ment. 

The starting point of this turnabout lies in labour practice — machine pro- 
duction, to be precise. 

Machine production arose out of manufacturing, which took the specialisa- 
tion of labour to its limit. Manufacturing broke work down into such small, 
elementary operations, that workers who carried them out were reduced to the 
roles of living machines. But then, since it is not difficult to build a machine to 
execute a series of simple movements, this made it possible to transfer separate 
parts of work to real, inanimate machines. And when this was accomplished, it 
turned out that specialisation was transferred from people to machines. 

Work with machines brings together various forms of labour, and the fur- 
ther technology develops, the more fully and thoroughly those forms of labour 
are brought together. No matter how different the goods that are produced, 
the producers have much in common in the content of their labour expe- 
rience. The same basic relationship to the machine, consistent with the pre- 
dominant nature of effort, is required of the worker — management of the 
machine, monitoring its movements, intervention to the extent that it is neces- 
sary, and, consequently, attention, discussion, and understanding. Physical 
action on the machine, which is of the most varied kinds, represents a continu- 
ally less significant portion of the overall sum of labour experiences. Moreover, 
to the extent that machines are perfected, that portion continually decreases 
to the point where machines are transformed into a type of automatic process, 
and the mechanical aspect, proper, of the worker's function completely disap- 
pears. 

At the lowest levels of machine production there still remains a marked 
difference between the operating function of a simple worker and the organ- 
isational labour of an educated specialist-engineer. As machines become more 
complex and perfected, this distinction decreases. Automatic mechanisms 
already require an intellectual preparation of the worker that goes far beyond 
the boundaries of purely practical skills. Workers must understand the mech- 
anisms they are dealing with, not only in those particulars which are at their 
fingertips, so to speak, but also in general and as a whole. Technical calcula- 
tion based on knowledge (perhaps not strictly scientific but nevertheless quite 
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precise knowledge) occupies a continually more important place in their activ- 
ities, both when they simply manage the whole complicated sum total of a 
machine’s movements and especially when small irregularities, which occur 
quite frequently in the operation of machines like these, demand that workers 
consciously take the initiative and intervene quickly and systematically. 

The increasing use of mechanisms that are not only automatic but automat- 
ically self-regulating will raise the worker to a still higher level. This type of 
machine will obviously serve as the foundation of the technology of collect- 
ivism. At present, this is only on the horizon. Many machines, beginning with 
steam engines, already are fitted with regulators that mechanically monitor one 
or another of their functions and correct any irregularities that arise. When 
such methods achieve full development and become the norm, and when the 
main occupation of someone who works on machines is to observe and corre- 
late the given state of affairs reported by the monitoring and recording devices 
and generally to supervise and direct those regulating devices — and all this with 
the help of appropriate scientific knowledge — then any qualitative difference 
between a worker and an engineer will disappear, and all that will remain will 
be a quantitative difference in preparation and proficiency. In this way, labour 
will be reduced to a single type. The extremely deep divergence produced in 
practice by specialisation will be removed, the division of labour will cease to 
fragment humankind, and there will appear a simple division of effort directed 
at various objects but essentially of the same kind. 

Cognition, expressing and reflecting practice, follows behind the progress 
of practice, and cognition will also experience the convergence of specialties. 
The transfer of methods from one field to another, which we have already 
noted, prepares for the elaboration of general, unifying techniques of cogni- 
tion. Fields formerly extremely distant from one another will merge together — 
as, for example, in physics the theory of light merges with the theory of electri- 
city — and, by all appearances, in the near future those theories will combine 
in a general theory of matter. And right now, all physics and chemistry are in 
effect only subdivisions of general energetics, and psychology is on the path 
towards merging with physiology, etc. But all this convergence occurs without 
any planned pursuit of it; it has not been posed as a task for the development 
of science, and it continually encounters passive and very often even active re- 
sistance from many scientific specialists. And they are essentially incapable of 
posing this task, not only due to force of habit and professional-guild insularity, 
but also due to the force of their real interests. For such scientists, specialisation 
is tied to their privileged position. Specialisation denies the mass of the pop- 
ulation from being admitted to their circles, it diminishes competition, and it 
keeps their salaries at a high level. 
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By contrast, the working class, which in practice is moving toward the over- 
coming of specialisation, can and must set the very same task for scientific 
knowledge. This is a matter of urgent self-interest; it is the precondition for a 
cultural upsurge to a higher level and for the possibility of becoming the actual 
master of social life without the tutelage of the departmentalised intelligentsia. 
This is one of the most important needs of the new proletarian culture that is 
now being born and is taking shape. 

What will this unity of cognitive methods look like that will break through 
the boundaries between specialties and that will organise social experience 
holistically, harmoniously, and coherently? Our point of view allows us to make 
a definite and confident prediction about this. 

We have seen that the progress of machine production imparts an ever 
more fully and clearly expressed organisational character to the activity of the 
worker. This is fully consistent with the historical tasks of the working class as a 
whole — organisational tasks of unparalleled breadth and complexity. The res- 
olution of those tasks cannot be haphazard or spontaneous; by necessity it can 
only be rationally planned and scientific. And this presupposes the unification 
of all of the organisational experience of humanity in a special general science 
of organisation. Such a science must be universal in its very essence. 

As a matter of fact, all human activity has one thing in common - the pro- 
cesses of organisation. Technological activity organises elements of external 
nature in society; cognitive and artistic activity organises the social experience 
of people. Even destructive work is nothing other than the struggle of various 
organisational forms or tendencies. As we have already noted, war is an organ- 
ised dialectical process in which each side is related to the other in the same 
way that people typically relate to the hostile forces of external nature — i.e. they 
strive to overcome or incapacitate the objects their energy is directed toward, 
and they consequently also strive to generally organise the surrounding envi- 
ronment in conformity with their interests. Even the activity of someone who 
violates the law has — from the violator’s point of view — a completely similar 
meaning. This is all the more true of the technically criminal activity that goes 
on in the struggle for new, higher forms of social life against the old and obso- 
lete forms. 

Even the elemental life of the universe is nothing other than the struggle 
and development of various types and levels of organisation. In this, human 
activity is indistinguishable from the activity of the world from which it is 
crystallised and at the expense of which it continues to grow. A science of 
methods of organisation must therefore both embrace the methods which 
nature has worked out and perfect its own forms of organisation. Universal 
methodology — this is the essence of this science of the future. 
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Each of the contemporary sciences, technical and abstract, represents a par- 
tial organisation of experience within one field or another. It is clear that, as the 
general science of methods of organisation emerges, all sciences will conform 
to it. The particular methods of particular fields will be partial applications 
of the general conclusions of the general science. This will represent the real 
overcoming of scientific specialisation. The differentiation between the fields 
of cognition and practice will remain, but this will not mean that those fields 
will be isolated from one another, that they will develop separately, or that they 
will continue to diverge. They will be vitally and ever more tightly interconnect- 
ed, they will continuously exchange techniques, and their points of views will 
continuously interact. All the sciences will be guided by a universally wide sci- 
ence — not one that is hypothetical, debatable, and vacillating like philosophy, 
but a science that is exact and thoroughly empirical. 

In this regard, this science will be the direct opposite of philosophy, which is 
much less empirical than all the particular sciences. Philosophy is necessary 
now because of the rupture of the various fields of experience, but it is not 
capable of repairing that rupture. And that is why, not having its own special 
sphere of experience, it cannot simultaneously and directly rely on the living 
experience of all the separate fields, since they do not make up one whole 
but are divided by blanks and gaps that sometimes form impassable chasms 
for specialised thought. The new universal science, by contrast, will have its 
own basis in experience just as broad as all practice and cognition taken 
together; it must take note of and coherently systematise all of the methods 
and means of organisation which are in fact employed in society, in life, and 
in nature. The regularity that will be discovered and confirmed will provide 
universal guidance for the mastery of any aggregation of forces of nature, of 
any aggregation of the data of experience. 

From the most primitive cosmic combination of elements to artistic creativ- 
ity — which is by all appearances the highest and, so far, the least understood 
form of organisational activity — everything will then be elucidated, clarified, 
and harmoniously interconnected by the conclusions of the formally organised 
experience of the whole of humanity. 

But, the reader asks, is such a science possible? Is it possible to generalise 
and reduce to a unity what would seem to be heterogeneous — the methods by 
which nature operates in its spontaneous creation of forms of movement and 
life and the methods by which humanity operates in its diverse forms of labour 
and thought? 

In principle the answer is very simple. History sets tasks, and so far humanity 
has resolved all the tasks that history has set for it. Humanity continually 
organises for itself the most alien and the most hostile forces of the universe; it 
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will also be able to organise for itself, in the process of its cognition, the same 
methods of organisation. No one has ever proven that anything has existed — in 
the world, in experience, or in human activity — that is essentially inaccessible 
to organising efforts. The only question and doubt is how much such effort and 
how much labour energy will be necessary for resolving a task and whether 
humanity has accumulated sufficient energy to be able to bring the task to a 
successful conclusion. But we will discover this only in practice. 

But in addition to this, there is now already a great deal of concrete evid- 
ence which argues in favour of the possibility and the necessity of a universal 
organisational science. We have in mind those cases when nature or humanity, 
or both, simultaneously apply the same method in the creation of forms and 
combinations that are completely independent of one another and sometimes 
belong to quite different realms of being. One can point to facts of this kind that 
are truly amazing and are unquestionably not chance coincidences. 

For example, the higher animals and plants descended from common single- 
celled ancestors that did not possess sexual difference or reproduce sexually — 
unless one considers as ‘copulation’ the fusion of a pair of cells that have begun 
to decompose, after many generations, that were obtained by simple division 
into two. Sexual difference — this ingenious method of producing new combin- 
ations of properties of life - developed independently and in parallel in the 
two realms of nature. If we compare the organs of sexual reproduction, we find 
an amazing architectural resemblance of structure in two such vastly different 
branches of life as the higher mammals and the higher flowering plants. This 
resemblance is striking to anyone who has studied the anatomy of flowers and 
even extends to quite a number of details ...1 

The same deep parallelism of structure exists between the seed of a plant 
and the egg of a bird, for example. In both cases, there is an embryo surrounded 
by a nutritive layer and then a protective casing; only instead of the animal 
proteins of the egg, the seed contains plant proteins, and instead of the fat of 
the yolk, a physiologically similar starchy substance. In addition to this, the 
distribution of nutritive layers in the seed is approximately the reverse of what 
is in the egg. 

Still more striking is the similarity of the structure of the eye of cephalopod 
molluscs — octopuses, cuttlefish, etc. — to the eye of the higher vertebrates. The 
eye is unusually complex; it is an apparatus for organising the visual elements 
of light and form, consisting of many diverse parts. The common ancestors of 


1 In the 1913 edition, this sentence ended ‘which we, however, to avoid a long digression, will 
not dwell on’ [Trans.]. 
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molluscs and vertebrates, it goes without saying, did not have eyes and had, 
at most, pigmented spots for the retention of radiant energy. Nevertheless, the 
construction of our eyes and the eyes of any octopus are almost identical down 
to the tiniest detail, except that, once again, the layers of the retina are arranged 
in reverse order, as if specifically emphasising the historical independence of 
the production of both apparatuses. 

It can also be confidently asserted that the distant common ancestors of 
humans and ants were not social animals and of course did not possess even an 
embryonic form of cattle-breeding technology or of slave-owning institutions. 
Nevertheless, various species of ant have been observed, on the one hand, 
to breed grass aphids that produce sweet juice in a way that is completely 
similar to the breeding of dairy cattle by humans and to cultivate edible fungi 
in a manner similar to agriculture,* and, on the other hand, to practice forms 
of slavery that are highly reminiscent of the military slave-owning system of 
ancient Sparta. As superficial as our knowledge of the life of social insects might 
be, these major organisational coincidences have nevertheless been discovered 
and many others besides. 

The lives of human societies that develop independently of each other 
present an incomparably greater congruence: the same general historical path 
of development of economic interconnectedness. Thus, the transition from 
primitive communism to patriarchy and from patriarchy to feudalism took 
place on different continents without any mutual borrowing of forms. 

Finally, let us compare the realm of life with the realm of so-called inorganic 
or inert nature. Exactly the same model — the rhythm of waves — is endlessly 
repeated in both realms in the most heterogeneous processes. We find it in 
the movement of the sea, in the phenomenon of sound, in the radiant energy 
of light and electricity, and — in astronomy — in the change of relationships of 
planets to their central sun. But it is also found in the fluctuation of the pulse, 
the breathing of animals, even in psychical changes of attention. The same 
model also governs well-organised work and artistic creativity, such as rhythm 
in music and poetry, and so on without end. The most dissimilar elements 
known to us, elements that are incommensurable both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, group themselves according to one type. 

It would be naive and unscientific to consider all these and countless other 
similar facts to be chance analogies; the theory of probability would unques- 
tionably not allow this. The only possible conclusion is this: 


2 The passage ‘and cultivate edible fungi in a manner similar to agriculture’ is an addition to 
the 1923 edition [Trans.]. 
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There exist general methods and natural regularities according to which the 
most varied elements of the universe are organised into complexes. 

This proposition provides the basis for the great new science that will take 
over from philosophy in order to resolve the tasks that are beyond the power of 
philosophy. With the help of this new science, humanity will be able systemat- 
ically and comprehensively to organise its creative powers, its life ... 

This same science will for the first time create genuine universal formulas. 
They will not be that absolute universal formula that Laplace? dreamed of; they 
will not be a formula that would embrace the universe in all its complexity but 
that would itself be as complex as the universe; they will be other, practical 
formulas that will make possible the systematic mastery of any possible sum of 
given elements of the world process. 

Philosophy is living out its last days. Empiriomonism is already not entirely 
a philosophy but a transitional form, because it knows where it is going and to 
what it must give way. The foundation of a universal new science will be laid 
down in the near future.* The blossoming of this science will spring up out of 
that gigantic, feverish, organisational work which will create a new society and 
bring the agonising prologue to the history of humanity to its conclusion. That 
time is not so far off... 


3 Pierre-Simon Laplace (1749-1827) was the first person to give full expression to law-governed, 
materialist determinism, that is, the idea that the universe is nothing but matter in motion 
according to fixed laws, and that an intellect vast enough to embrace the positions of all the 
particles in the universe could produce a formula that could predict the future. Needless to 
say, Bogdanov shared the outlook of natural determinism, but he treated all human-made 
theories and formulas as relative and not absolute [Trans.]. 

4 This was written in 1911. There now exist the first attempts at the exposition of the bases of 
organisational science: my works, Tektologiia, Vol. 1 (1913), Vol. 11 (1918), in a new edition, 
parts 1, 11, and 111 in one volume (published by Grzhebin in Berlin in 1922); ‘Outlines of 
Organisational Science’, in the journal Proletarian Culture, 1919-20, nos. 7-21. There are also 
independent articles and pamphlets by the author, working in the same direction [this 
footnote was added to the 1923 edition — Trans. ]. 
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From Religious to Scientific Monism’ 


1. Cognition is practical in its very nature. It is a tool of practice, and it is produced 
in practice. This is clear in relation to cognition as a whole, and it is easy to establish 
this principle with regard to any element of cognition, if it is taken in life. Let us take 
the most abstract idea — ‘existence’. In life, the term has an obviously practical-directive 
character: such-and-such an object (a microbe, a dragon, the workers’ movement, God) 
‘exists’ or ‘does not exist’ depending on whether or not it enters into the practical 
consideration of our efforts in the struggle for life and in the organisation of life. Its 
existence depends on whether or not it is a factor that influences how we direct our 
expenditures of energy as well as influencing the results of those expenditures. An 
imaginary image produced by a mirror or mirage exists. It can be photographed, it 
can in practice determine a person’s fate, but there is no corresponding object behind 
the mirror or in the place of the projection of the mirage, and they must not be taken 
into account in actions that are oriented on these points. In either case, every question 
expresses a need for such a directive tool. 

2. A tool provides the answer. There could be several answers: different tools could 
be used to perform the same task. But it would be absurd to cut down a tree with a 
stone axe, if a steel axe were available. One could calculate the apparent position of the 
planets by using Ptolemy’s cycles and epicycles, even today, but no one is going to do 
that. The choice is determined by the practical sophistication of the tool. This results 
from the application of the following cognitive tool: ‘the criterion of truth is practice’, 
and, moreover, not individual but collective practice. The collective is always the sub- 
ject of practice. The tool must be suitable for the collective: truth must be objective, i.e. 
‘socially valid’, i.e. socially meaningful. And this means that the subject of cognition is 
also that same collective. A cognitive tool is made of collectively organised experience, 


1 This appendix is an addition to the 1923 edition [Trans.]. 

2 This is a very condensed statement of a report that I delivered at the Institute of Scientific 
Philosophy in February 1923. The Philosophy of Living Experience was written more than twelve 
years ago; since that time my views, developing along the line which was marked out in this 
book, changed in the direction of a stronger declaration of the ‘sunset of philosophy’ and of 
the transition to the construction ofa purely scientific monism. This report provides a general 
substantiation of my new position. 
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just as a technological tool is made from collectively organised matter (the material 
of things, of physical complexes). And the practical role of a directive tool is that it 
co-ordinates and organises human activity into actions not only on an individual scale, 
but also on a collective scale. Cognition does not prescribe the goals of the collective, 
these directives are given to the collective by the struggle for life and development; 
but cognition does organise the efforts of the collective and directs them toward these 
goals. Cognitive complexes are collectively produced tools of the organisation of the 
activities of the collective. 

3. But these tools are alive and not dead. Their sum total must not be imagined 
in the form of a mechanical mass of separate tools for separate uses. That sum total 
develops within the living organism of the collective and must itself be organised 
in a living form. These tools must not simply lie side by side like implements in 
a worker's tool-bag or on a bench in a workshop; they cannot but influence one 
another. They must, by necessity, be assembled into a co-ordinated whole, into an 
organised system. This is the tendency towards ‘monism. It is expressed, first, in a 
commonality of structural type of the cognitive complexes of the given collective, and 
second, in the production of a complex superstructure of particular complexes of 
interconnectedness, the role of which consists precisely in the organic unification — 
the application of monism - to all elements and forms of cognition, both existent 
and emergent. This is the function of the highest generalisations, classificatory models, 
explanatory hypotheses, and theories. 

4. Thus the ideal type of a system of cognition is one that corresponds to the 
maximum extent — both in its parts and as a whole — to the real tasks of the practice of 
the collective, and it is a system in which all parts mutually support one another. Such 
support is realised in all organised systems according to the principle of complementary 
correlations. Thus, all parts of a system of cognition must complement each other in all 
details, and they must be connected together coherently. This is what makes for the 
highest coefficient of useful action for the expenditure of energy in both acquiring and 
applying knowledge. 

5. For every cognitive complex, the criterion of truth-objectivity is, first, its fitness 
as a tool in immediate practice, and, second, its harmony with the general system 
of knowledge. Both, obviously, boil down to the coefficient of useful expenditure of 
energy from the point of view of the collective in its integral life and development, 
since, if some complexes were incompatible with others, it would mean diminished 
productivity in the expenditure of energy — including expenditures of energy in the 
realm of thought. (It would be difficult to remember these complexes, to orient within 
them, and to combine them for concrete tasks). 
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6. The first form of cognitive monism known to history was the ‘religious worldview’ 
or the authoritarian system of thought, manifested in the purest form in authoritarian- 
tribal and feudal society. In these societies, the principle of all classifications and of 
any regularity boils down to the polar model of command-execution with its attendant 
variations, such as power-subordination, qualitatively superior-qualitatively inferior, 
spiritual-bodily, sacred-profane, heavenly-earthly, etc. Authoritarian thought contains 
a kind of automatic polarising mechanism which divides everything — both actions and 
objects — in the same way. Even cognition itself appears according to this model: reve- 
lation from on high, passive acceptance from below. 

7. The simplicity and clarity of this form of monism are invaluable because they 
provide the key to understanding the process by which monism developed. It is per- 
fectly clear that the polar model here is the simple transfer of the practical polarity of 
authoritarian relations of production — the relationship between the organisers and the 
implementers of labour — to the sphere of thought. The basic form of social collabora- 
tion at this stage of development became the basic form of thought, crystallised in an 
all-encompassing cognitive model. The organising principle of the economy gave form 
to the ideology. 

But this is not even the primary principle of social being. The basic relationship 
between people in production originates in the basic technical relationship between 
a person and a tool. Only when the development of tools led to an organic, stable 
connection between a given tool and a given individual in the collective, could there 
also be produced the kind of organic connection whereby one person became the 
permanent tool of another individual in the collective. Before this, tools were hardly 
differentiated and were not persistently connected with an individual. They appeared 
as tools of the primitive collective, and people were not differentiated to the extent 
that one person could become the tool of another. And after this, when the connection 
of a particular person with a tool began to lose its organic character and to develop 
into an irregular connection, the disintegration of the organic authoritarian correlation 
between people began. 

8. Thus a common organising principle, having been transferred from technology 
to economics, is then ideologically crystallised into knowledge. From this issues the 
striking coherence of authoritarian formations, the supreme monism of their practice 
and theory. The directive, practical-organisational role of cognition is not obscured 
in the least. The religious understanding of the world also simultaneously forms the 
practical discipline of society. ‘The sun commands the ear of grain to grow prop- 
erly’ — this is how one ancient Egyptian inscription expressed the causal relationship 
of the basic facts of agriculture. And the son of the sun — the pharaoh — ordered the 
peasants to contribute three grains from each ear to his granary. The one was as nat- 
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ural, incontestable, and understandable as the other. Theoretical reason had not yet 
been distinguished from practical reason. And God — the living, concrete image of 
their general monism — was also objective and socially incontestable in the same way 
that ‘energy’ is now the necessary formula of monism for the technology of machine 
production and for contemporary physics that has developed out of it. And the ori- 
gin of God (the theoretical centre) from a distant ancestor (a practical organiser) 
clearly underscores the coherent unity of being and thinking of the people of that 
time. 

g. This system was elementally conservative throughout. The very nature of authori- 
tarian social collaboration was conservative, and authoritarian thinking was even more 
so. Thinking is always more conservative than practice — the living experience that 
forms and reinforces it. But life — albeit slowly and often imperceptibly — overcomes 
the tendency to conservatism. Within the forms of religious monism, experience nev- 
ertheless broadens, and knowledge of the interconnectedness among phenomena is 
built up. Chains of causality become longer and more sophisticated, fully in harmony 
with the manner in which authoritarian chains of authority and subordination become 
longer and more sophisticated in practice. And although this understanding of caus- 
ality was authoritarian, it did not lose the element of regularity in the least. After all, 
in real life, government was not entirely reduced to arbitrary rule. In practice, in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, the authorities governed in conformity with habit and 
tradition; in reality, arbitrary rule was an exception. 

10. From this point of view, one must understand the role of the conception of a 
‘miracle’ in the development of cognition in a completely new way. A ‘miracle’ served 
to support and strengthen the idea of the regularity of phenomena. Everything that 
did not fit into the natural determinism that had been worked out and that would 
radically undermine faith in it (an eclipse of the sun, an earthquake, plague, etc.) was 
considered to be the special and particular intervention of the supreme authoritarian 
will, originating outside of and apart from that regularity and having no relation to 
it. Thus, things were set aside, as it were, from it, and they therefore did not destroy 
cognitive faith in it as a real and altogether stable regularity. Thus the wholeness of the 
system of thought was preserved, and it was able to develop through the accumulation 
of experience and knowledge. 


11. But little by little the course of events undermined the wholeness of practice itself. 
The boundaries of the division of labour — ‘specialisation’ — cut into it more and more 
deeply. Society was broken up into groups with increasingly different kinds of labour- 
experience. Points of fragmentation and anarchy developed in the organisation of pro- 
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duction; the market was born and the exchange of goods progressed. And although 
thought is more conservative than practice, it still must follow after practice; it is only 
delayed. The former wholeness of thought fractured along those same lines of special- 
isation. For a peasant, the majority of practice — and therefore of knowledge — is not 
the same as for a blacksmith, and it is different still from that of a cobbler, a merchant, 
and so on. In the technological process, knowledge becomes specialised, originating 
precisely as the practical knowledge of one or another field. In part, knowledge was 
acquired through oral tradition, in part, through imitation in work itself: ‘science’ and 
‘skill were only beginning to be differentiated from one another. 

12. Nevertheless, the scope of such specialised knowledge was at first much broader 
than what we now understand as the specialised, technical sciences. Thus the know- 
ledge of a farmer was certainly not limited simply to the rudiments of agronomy; 
it also included elements of calandarian astronomy, the geometry of areas, animal 
husbandry, veterinary science, and also, of course, arithmetic for the accounting of 
seeds and vital supplies, etc. The ‘science’ of the blacksmith included not only metal- 
working but also, usually, metallurgy, certain elements of the geometry of forms, and, 
it goes without saying, mechanics, physics, chemistry, and, similarly, arithmetic and 
domestic bookkeeping on a greater scale than for a peasant. The merchant requires, 
of course, even more knowledge of arithmetic and bookkeeping, but also merchand- 
ising, and, to the extent that the merchant is engaged in transportation, knowledge 
of astronomy (for orientation), geography, ethnography, etc. But each of these dif- 
fuse systems of science or skill has its own central core (for the peasant, agronomy; 
for the blacksmith, metalworking; for the merchant, bookkeeping, etc.), and, to the 
extent that knowledge is built up and its precision and coherence grows, that core 
develops into a real technical science that is subsequently formalised in written lan- 
guage. 

13. Besides these technical-scientific complexes — and going far beyond their bound- 
aries — general knowledge, general techniques and methods that have application in 
the most varied fields of the social division of labour also needed to be specially sys- 
tematised. Techniques and methods of numerical accounting were separated out and 
organised in the form of arithmetic. Techniques and methods for measuring and com- 
paring space took the form of geometry. Methods of orientation in space and time 
provided the basis of astronomy. Knowledge related to the resistance of materials, 
having significance for all aspects of labour, was organised into mechanics and later 
physics. Methods of harmonising ideas in deliberations among members of the col- 
lective and later in individual cogitation — important, yet again, in all aspects of human 
activity — were specialised into the form of logic’, and so on. 

14. So the subdivision of labour in society led to the ideational subdivision of exper- 
ience; and the people in the collective were subdivided in the same way. The stereo- 
typical unity of the religious phase was destroyed: knowledge spread among people 
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unequally and in heterogeneous bits. The coherence that was taking form in each tech- 
nological science and especially the broad commonality of application of the findings 
and methods of the meta-technological, generalising sciences were, of course, elements 
of anew monism, but monism as a whole did not yet exist. In the presence of sharp dif- 
ferences in specialised practice, the fundamental cognitive relationship toward them 
also became different: special forms of thinking were produced by each specialty. If one 
recalls the directively organising role of cognition, then it is immediately clear how 
unalike the tendencies of, let us say, the peasant, the blacksmith, and the merchant 
must be. The peasant continually deals with the forces of nature — with indefinitely 
changeable resistances (conditions of soil and weather), with implements and objects 
of labour that are alive and that are subject to diseases that the peasant is powerless 
to treat, and with unforeseeably and inevitably variable results of labour. The circle 
of peasants’ interests is limited almost exclusively to their parcels of land. On the other 
hand, blacksmiths are seldom affected by the forces of nature. They operate with stable 
and definite conditions of labour, with implements that are inorganic and stable, and 
they can predict the results of their labour with great precision. Blacksmiths’ circle of 
interests expands beyond the walls of their workshops due to necessary, continual deal- 
ings with customers and the market. Finally, for merchants both the conditions and the 
results of their activity are again indefinite and fickle, but they are dependent not on 
natural but on social spontaneity. Merchants’ relation to objects is completely different 
from the two other cases. Merchants do not improve objects but rather preserve them 
and move them from place to place; their focus of interest unfolds uncertainly together 
with their field of activity — the market. It is not only the material of their knowledge that 
is different, but also the direction of the thinking that is brought to bear on that mater- 
ial. 

15. The systematisation of cognitive tools is accomplished in all cases, however, lead- 
ing to a certain semblance of monism. Each group looks on everything consistently from 
its own point of view; there is a certain wholeness in each group’s understanding of the 
world. But this wholeness has only the limitedness of its labour — the experience of dif- 
ferentiated fractions of the collective — as its basis. It is therefore existentially unstable, 
and it falls apart whenever life deviates from its usual course. The elemental power of 
the market can incomprehensibly crush the economy of a peasant whose thinking is 
built on managing land. Fire can destroy the small enterprise of a handicraft worker, 
providing a bitter reminder of the power of nature, a power that had been forgotten in 
the workshop. Then cognitive helplessness is added to the practical, existential losses, 
and this undermines faith in the accustomed pillars of support — the very ‘meaning’ — 
of life. 

Such is the ‘sub-monism’ of the social group (a monism that is imperfect and incom- 
plete). 
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16. Specialisation broke up the unity of the collective but did not completely dissolve 
it. Many threads of communication were preserved and interaction existed among 
groups — crossovers and crisscross connections. In the common field of the market, 
apparent antagonism concealed real social collaboration. There was a need to escape 
beyond the constraints of unstable, unreliable ‘sub-monisms’ to co-ordinate hetero- 
geneous cognitive tools, and this need made a path for itself by creating a new type 
of ideology and a distinctive social type as its bearer: these were philosophy and the 
philosopher. 

In their initial form, philosophers began with an unusual breadth of individual 
experience plus an unusually developed capability to organise it. These were the ‘sages’ 
of classical antiquity. They were neither bookish theoreticians nor contemplative her- 
mits; they were people of life and experience, for the most part well-travelled, who 
had conversed with people of various social strata and of various nations, observed 
their practice, gathered those people’s knowledge and perspectives together, and then, 
through intense psychical labour, organised it all into one coherent whole. Being ency- 
clopaedists and monists, these philosophers appeared to people who were out of touch 
and limited as a kind of higher being. Often, thanks to the breadth of their experience 
and familiarity with various methods, they could get people out of a practical dead- 
end, but even in cases where this was not within their power, they saved people from 
overwhelming cognitive helplessness or moral despair. Approaching the matter from a 
new, unexpected point of view, sages made understandable what was painfully incom- 
prehensible, and they reconciled what was painfully contradictory in an acceptable 
way. In a bad situation, philosophers pointed out a basis for transition to something 
better. They were singular personal incarnations of the inner interconnectedness of a 
collective that was outwardly falling apart. 

18. But these teachers of life were only human beings and could synthesise only 
the material that they found in their social environment. And this environment was 
continually changing. People continued to be atomised, and social relationships 
became more complex. Many new facts accumulated, and the previous synthesis 
became inadequate. A philosopher is never altogether completely satisfactory — this 
is attested to by their ‘debatableness’ even in their own times. Another sage would 
seize upon other instances of life, gather different materials and methods, and work 
out different systems that disagreed with the first but were in themselves no less 
rich and coherent. And later both sages ceased to satisfy thoughtful people; a new 
sage-encyclopaedist appeared on the scene, constructing an edifice on a broader 
foundation. But this edifice also awaited the very same fate, and so on. When the 
class structure of society is sufficiently formed, with truly irreconcilable class 
contradictions, then synthesis becomes possible only within the framework of 
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a class, and the synthesis of an aristocratic sage will inevitably be different, for example, 
to the synthesis of a plebeian sage. 

19. Accordingly, in the best of times philosophy gives only a debatable ‘quasi- 
monism that is quickly superseded. It cannot be otherwise: the organisation of know- 
ledge is determined by the organisation of practice; when the latter is atomised and 
pluralistic, then the former cannot become objectively whole. The cultural value of the 
systematisation of knowledge is relative, in general, and, to the extent that progress 
quickens and the contradictions of life become deeper, it becomes all the more relative. 
This does not, however, prevent that value from being huge. Since only systematisation 
creates a broad basis for further ideological development, quasi-monism is neverthe- 
less a form of organisation which is necessary and preferable, as long as there is no 
ground for another. 


20. But there comes a time when even the quasi-monism of the philosopher-encyclo- 
paedist turns into an unattainable ideal. Growing specialisation of knowledge — the 
proliferation of scientific fields with isolated methods and a huge, overwhelming accu- 
mulation of material — leads to a situation where an encyclopaedic embrace of the 
world of knowledge is no longer possible for anyone, no matter how great a genius. At 
that point, a curious transformation occurs: all-conquering specialisation overwhelms 
philosophy, which is itself transformed into a speciality and then into quite a number 
of specialties. A new type arrives on the scene: the philosopher-specialist. 

21. These are no longer people of life but people of the study. For them the mate- 
rial of experience is not encyclopaedic but specialised. First, it is bookish material, 
including past and present attempts at a philosophical synthesis plus whatever frag- 
ments of scientific data happen on a philosopher’s way. Second, the material is ‘inner’, 
‘self-contemplative’ experience that is obtained by ‘retreating into oneself’, where, it 
goes without saying, philosophers cannot find anything other than the well-established 
forms of thinking of their class and of their social group. 

22. What kind of synthesis can be worked out on such a basis? It is obvious that the 
reality of experience that has been broken up and that continues to be further broken 
up cannot be cognitively organised into a unity on a real basis. Monism, consequently, 
is constructed outside the boundaries of what is real. But outside these boundaries 
there is neither experience nor cognition. What is there then? The metaphysical or 
transcendent world. This is the world of verbal constructions. It is on this basis that the 
various forms of pseudo-monism of specialised philosophy spring up. 

It could not be otherwise. The starting point of the new constructions is the presence 
of previous constructions that are delivered, of course, in verbal symbols. And the 
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significance of these symbols changes from generation to generation, from class to 
class, from social group to social group, and even from one task to another, to the extent 
that those tasks are relatively specialised. Because of this, a word is a splendid tool for 
unifying what is really not unifiable, for reconciling what is not reconcilable. A stable 
word as the expression of a variable idea — this is the basis of philosophical synthesis 
at this level of development. 

23. Multiplicity (and therefore both the debatableness and the instability that 
philosophical systems obtain on such a basis) gave rise to a vague awareness of the 
unreliability of the methods by which such syntheses were constructed and impelled 
philosophical thought to seek more reliable, so to speak ‘guaranteed’ methods. This led 
to the investigation of the ‘conditions of cognition’, its ‘premises’, its ‘boundaries’, etc. — 
in general to what is called ‘epistemology’. Here, however, the question is not about the 
biological and social conditions of cognition — not about its origin as a living fact — but 
of ‘logical’ conditions, found by way of ‘critical thinking’ In its essence, the task is to 
derive the premises of thought from thought and by means of thought in exactly the 
same way as trying to drag yourself out of a pit by your hair. Thus there appeared the 
vast and subtle modern scholasticism, ‘critical philosophy’ — which in reality is pseudo- 
criticism. 

24. The actual development of philosophy was not so straightforward as we have 
described it, because the development of the life of society does not express itself along 
simple lines. There are cycles: civilisations collapse and then are followed by repetitive 
movements through phases that are similar to former ones and are complicated by the 
partial use of the creative work of previous cycles. Between the broad quasi-monism of 
the philosopher-encyclopaedists and the armchair pseudo-monism of specialists, there 
are many transitional forms. In the receding wave, there are recurrences of the surge, 
since philosophy, after all, reflects on a general scale the fluctuations of real life. The 
next form of philosophy reveals the influence of the successes of the scientific-monistic 
tendency, about which more will be said later, although it already existed in a hidden 
form in the very earliest eras of the development of philosophy. 

25. In any event, by using pseudo-criticism, philosophy cannot by itself escape from 
the framework of quasi-monism and pseudo-monism. And this is precisely because 
the real disruptions in life that give rise to philosophy remain outside its field of vi- 
sion. Philosophy cannot see the collective that is hidden beneath isolated functional 
elements and the anarchic struggle between those elements. It is also incapable of 
grasping the living unity of labour and experience, of practice and cognition. For philos- 
ophy, the subject of experience and cognition is only the individual, and cognition itself 
has a contemplative and explanatory — and not an organising and directive — charac- 
ter. This fetishism of individual and self-sufficient cognition is the inevitable limit of its 
achievements. 

26. This also explains the peculiar relationship of philosophy to religion. The prin- 
ciple of philosophy, obviously, is inconsistent with the principle of religion, since it 
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corresponds to a fundamental difference in their social bases — authoritarian versus 
anarchistic social collaboration. But philosophy is incapable of ejecting religious mon- 
ism not only from the consciousness of the broad masses but even, to a certain extent, 
from its own consciousness. There is an objective cause of this in the sphere of prac- 
tice: commodity-exchange society — and in particular bourgeois society — cannot be 
built entirely on the principles of specialisation, economic anarchy, and individualism: 
it would then simply fall apart. Its unifying organisation of class rule — the state with 
its bureaucracy and army — preserves a more or less authoritarian form; and its basic 
cell — the private enterprise, whether a family enterprise or one that has expanded 
into a capitalistic factory — also unavoidably contains remnants of authoritarianism, 
which support its wholeness and coherence of function. Organisation of any another 
type is in principle alien to this society. And therefore the monistic tendency in philos- 
ophy is always tinged with authoritarian thinking to one degree or another. Sometimes 
philosophy straightforwardly includes denatured religious models of an abstraction — 
of God, for example — and sometimes it imparts certain characteristics, borrowed from 
these models, to its ultimate conceptions. After sufficient analysis, this can be dis- 
covered even in the most radical and atheistic systems. 


27. Progress in the division of labour is the principal and most noticeable tendency 
in commodity-exchange society, but it is not the only one. The interconnectedness of 
the collective is hidden, but this does not mean that it has ceased to exist; it is grow- 
ing even deeper and stronger. Some parts of the whole depend increasingly on others 
and are increasingly less able to live outside this interconnectedness. Communica- 
tion between various specialties of both physical and psychical labour, though little 
noticed, nevertheless continues to exist, sometimes weakening and sometimes grow- 
ing stronger. Methods develop in each field not only independently and in isolation; 
they percolate up from one field into another, sometimes slowly and imperceptibly, 
sometimes in major breakthroughs. The majority of technical and scientific revolu- 
tions were accomplished by the transfer of methods and, along with those methods, the 
points of view which are inseparably connected to them. For example, transportation 
was transformed in the nineteenth century by the application of steam engines which 
had been created in industrial technology. A new type of motor that provided the basis 
of aviation was the result of the application of the technology of explosives that had 
been developed in various fields having to do with the military. Lavoisier transformed 
chemistry based on the techniques of precise weighing that had originated in the min- 
ing and jewellery trades. The methods of physics and chemistry made physiology into 
an exact science, and an analogous role was played by the methods of physiology in 
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psychology. Marx brought the essential point of view of the natural sciences into the 
social sciences. The list could go on. In all these ways, the sum total of the common 
content of various fields of experience and thought increased step by step, beneath the 
exterior of their formal isolation. This hidden monism of science grew and manifested 
itself from time to time by bursting the formal boundaries between scientific fields. 
A clear example is the gradual merging of various sciences that have now formed a 
system of physics, chemistry, and theory of the structure of matter (so-called ‘physico- 
chemistry’), which apparently also includes geometry. 

28. The monism of science simply did not become apparent for a very long time and 
in any event did not rival the pseudo-monism of philosophy. The division of the major 
fields of science remained. Philosophy, when the opportunity presented itself, used the 
highest generalisations of science as material for its unifying constructions. Scientists, 
even those who mastered the broadest scope of knowledge, retained the psychological 
outlook of specialists; they did not consciously strive toward scientific pan-monism and 
considered the pursuit of monism to be the business of philosophers. Philosophers, 
for their part, did not even contemplate the possibility of transferring the pursuit of 
monism into other hands. 

Moreover, both philosophers and scientists understood monism contemplatively, 
supposing it to stand outside of any connection with practice, outside real verification. 
And this is the basic difference between philosophical and scientific constructions: that 
the first are not subject to direct verification by observation and experiment, while the 
second are ultimately accepted or rejected only on that basis. 

29. A fundamentally new point of view was necessary in order to overcome the tradi- 
tional understanding of the connection between science and philosophy. This point of 
view had to ascend above the narrowness of specialisation in general, above individual 
knowledge, and above the detachment of knowledge from practice. These revolutions 
in points of view would be possible only as a result of the emergence of new classes with 
new forms of social collaboration. This is what actually happened. The industrial pro- 
letariat entered the historical arena. And although proletarians themselves were not 
initially either scientists or thinkers, still the position of a class in the system of social 
life is an objective fact, and it creates the possibility for an intellectual, even though not 
belonging to that class, to adopt their position theoretically and thereby acquire a new 
point of view. This is what Marx succeeded in doing. 

30. The position of the industrial proletariat permits the fetishism of the ‘abstract’ — 
the detachment of cognition from practice — to be overcome. This is because, as sci- 
ence performs its task in the conditions of machine production, its directively organ- 
ising character becomes increasingly clear, a character that is clearly expressed in 
the concept of ‘scientific technology’. This directively organising character is equally 
evident for the role of social-scientific cognition in the class struggle of the prole- 
tariat. 
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31. The individualistic understanding of labour-experience is overcome as a con- 
sequence of the fact that, under the conditions of the labour-experience that are 
created for the working class, there develops a real and perceptible collectivism and 
the momentum of the disunity of interests and aspirations progressively weakens. On 
the one hand, there is the objective accumulation and systematic organisation of the 
strength of workers within the bounds of individual enterprises, and, on the other, there 
are the organisational demands of struggle. 

32. The narrowness of specialisation is overcome along two paths. First, in prac- 
tice, specialisation takes on new forms, although, of course, it certainly is not elim- 
inated. Second, the needs of labour and social struggle carry proletarian conscious- 
ness far beyond the boundaries of the horizon of specialities. The former is revealed — 
as the transition is made from the lowest to the highest stages of machine techno- 
logy — in that the basic content of labour on different machines becomes continually 
more similar. Purely physical effort, with its strict differentiation of skill, occupies a 
decreasingly important place in labour, and gives way to effort of an intellectually 
volitional kind that corresponds to the ‘organising’ function of the management of 
machines (attention, supervision, comparison and collation of the data provided by 
various ‘indicators’ of the machinery and the understanding needed for intervention 
in the course of its work). These kinds of interventions, which require a specific cul- 
tural preparation, are relatively common for workers of various specialties of machine 
industry. The possibility of mutual understanding in labour and of mutual support 
among workers continually grows — for example, advice can be given in the event 
of a malfunction in the working of the machinery, workers can temporarily stand 
in for one another, and a short course of training can be provided for transfer to 
another specialty. Elements of a new form of social collaboration — collectivistic or 
synthetic — combined with the basic characteristics of both organisational and imple- 
mentational labour are developed, accumulated, and organised, and they rise above 
the fundamentally limited systems of authoritarian and anarchistic social collabora- 
tion alike. 

33. There is another side to the matter: the directively cognitive needs of the working 
class have a propensity toward universality. Leaving to one side the narrow opportu- 
nities for the education of workers today, what, as a matter of fact, must metalworkers 
learn in order to attain the maximum effectiveness in their work? By no means should 
their education be limited only to metal technology as a part of applied mechanics, 
but it obviously also should have general mechanics as its theoretical foundation. Both 
applied and theoretical mechanics are inconceivable without algebra and geometry. 
Then there is the theory of steam power (applied and theoretical) for steam engines, 
electro-technology (with the theory of electricity for electrified manufacturing as its 
foundation), and in part also chemistry (which also, after all, is necessary for metal 
technology), and so on. 
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The economic trade-union and class struggle for the improvement of the conditions 
of labour requires, of course, an understanding of what is involved in the rational 
arrangement of the conditions of labour, i.e. knowledge of hygiene and sanitation along 
with physiology and anatomy as their foundation. This leads, once again, to physics and 
chemistry and also in other aspects to biology. In essence this entire group of sciences, 
which encompasses questions of the struggle of an organism with its environment 
for survival, represents an education in workers’ power. On a wider scale, this same 
economic struggle and the political class struggle also require a command of the 
basic social sciences and of social philosophy, while the ideological struggle requires 
a mastery of the basic sciences of culture. 

It is obvious that the scientific needs of a textile worker hardly differ from those of 
a metalworker as summarised above. 

Such are the objective needs of the working class regarding knowledge, the objec- 
tive needs of its labour and struggle, despite how insufficiently, unsystematically, and 
disjointedly satisfied they are, in reality and to the detriment of the class. 

This universalism of cognitive needs issues from the universal-organisational role 
of the working class — the collective organiser of things, people, and ideas. The vital 
necessity for such universalism does not exist, or more accurately, until now has not 
existed for the bourgeoisie nor even for the organisational intelligentsia — technical, 
bureaucratic, and other. For example, individual engineers, mechanics, or technicians 
who need to seriously study one basic group of sciences connected with their specialty 
do not need to study hygiene, physiology, biology, etc., since they do not need to 
struggle to improve the sanitary conditions of their work. Such specialists can also 
more easily get by without political economy, a theory of progress, or a doctrine of the 
state, etc., since their positions do not by their very nature impel them to carry on a 
broad economic and political struggle; their careers are completely individual and not 
collective. At the very least, this is how the matter stands for them in normal, organic 
eras. Revolutionary eras push all classes and groups towards encyclopaedism, since all 
aspects of life are unstable. But the difference in the degree of this tendency, of course, 
remains. 

By the power of his genius, Marx, as far back as the 1840s, captured the basic point 
of this new position. In his eleven theses,? he concisely expressed both the connection 
between cognition and practice (‘the criterion of truth is practice’... ‘philosophers have 
tried to explain the world — but the point is to change it’) and the objective collectivism 
of practice (‘people in their practice are social beings’) and thus also of cognition. Later, 
Marx even went on partly to develop this idea in his theory of commodity fetishism as a 
form of thinking, in which, in passing, he defined objectivity as ‘social meaningfulness’ 


3 Marx’s ‘Theses on Feuerbach’ [Trans.]. 
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(page 44 of I. Stepanov’s translation of 1920). He did not draw the conclusion that the 
role of philosophy is transitional, but it is clear that monism - verified by the practice 
of changing the world (i.e. the experience of labour and struggle) — is not philosophical 
but scientific monism. Marx’s historical monism partly, but essentially, represents this. 
There was insufficient material available at that time for taking up the question of a 
fully scientific monism. 

36. But now there is much more of such material. The vast field of physico-chemistry 
has been given a monistic form by energetics; the principle of relativity, it would appear, 
has not only developed this monism further, but it has incorporated the field of geo- 
metry within it. The point of view and methods of physico-chemistry are increasingly 
taking over the biological sciences. The methods of the social sciences, on the founda- 
tion of Marxism, are approaching the methods of natural sciences and in many impor- 
tant cases have already achieved the possibility of prediction. On the other hand, there 
has arisen the theory of analogies, i.e. the unity of models of regularity for the most 
heterogeneous phenomena, for spheres of experience that are most distant from one 
another. The fundamental pluralism of scientific points of view and methods is coming 
to an end. 

37. What path must be taken, then, if scientific monism is to be realised? It must 
appear by means of a unity of methods for the resolution of all possible tasks. And 
it can arise only from a unity in the very understanding of these tasks, how they are 
formulated. This formulation will be universal-organisational (tektological). 

In reality, any task of practice or cognition, from a task in elementary arithmetic to 
the task of restructuring the world, boils down to organising a certain sum of elements 
into a cohesive and coherent whole. This means that all methods of resolving such tasks 
are, in their very nature, organisational methods. To discover and to generalise these 
methods completely means to establish universal organisational natural regularities. 
This task is not philosophical but scientific, since all organisational methods and 
natural regularities are entirely subject to active verification in labour-experience, in 
construction, and in struggle. 

Universal organisational science is the completely natural ideology for the class that 
is itself of a universal-organisational type. 

Religious monism was a conservative universal-organisational form of practice and 
thought. Scientific monism is a universal-organisational form that is dynamic. 
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